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This annotated bibliography is an annual volaie 
devoted to maintaining a record of graduate work in speech 
coBBunication, proriding abstracts of doctoral dissertations^ and 
Baking subject area bibliographies available. The contents of this 
voluue include **Studies in Hass Coaaunication: A Selected 
Bibliography, 1973" by Boland C. Johnson and Kenneth J* Ksobiech; 
*< Behavioral Studies in CoBBunication, 1973: A Selected Bibliography" 
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Address, 1973" by Harold Hixon; "Bibliography of Studies in Oral 
Interpretation, 1973" by Jaaes W. Carlsen; "A Bibliography o£ 
Theatrical Craf tsaanship, 1973" by Christian Hoe and Jay E. Baphael; 
"Abstracts of Doctoral Dissertations in the Field of Speech 
Coaaunication, 1973" by Cal H. Logue; and ."Graduate Theses and 
Dissertations in the Field of Speech C'^aaunication, 1973." Also 
included is an "Index to Acadeaic Departaents Reporting Masters 
Theses and Doctoral Dissertations," by Flora Lisa Hiller. (R6) 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 



This volume is the fifth consecutively published Bibliographic Annual in 
Speech Communication. Hopefully, it reflects our continued attempt to increase 
the scope of the Anntud so as to render it directly relevant to the interests of 
most teachers and scholars in the field of speech communication. 

The reader familiar with previous issues of the Annual will note several 
fundamental changes in this volume. We have subdivided the subject category 
"rhetoric and public address," presenting a discrete "Selected Bibliography of 
Public Address, 1973" by Harold MIxon, and a "Selected Bibliography of Rhe- 
torical Studies, 1973" by Michael C. LefF, the nev member of our Editorial 
Board. In addition, we have modified our report of masters thesis and doctoral 
dissertation titles by classifying titles by subject rather than, as in previous 
issues of the Annual, by "reporting department." And we have added an index 
to academic departments submitting graduate research reports. 

A final important change in this issue is the inclusion, in subject area 
bibliographies, of references to reported thesis and dissertation titles. Such refer- 
ences are made selectively by title identification number in an attempt to draw 
appropriate attention to significant graduate research. 

Since the information we report reflects a considerable diversity of special- 
ized interests, we have attempted to render the material more easily accessible 
to students and teachers by publishing our subject-oriented bibliographies sepa- 
rately as well as part of the total Annual collection. Now, individuals interested 
in only one of the six subject areas covered by the Annual may order, at a greatly 
reduced price, the single bibliography reflecting that primary interest. Certainly 
libraries and scholars wiil continue to profit from ordering the entire volume, but 
we hope our selective ordering format will encourage increased use of reported in- 
formation by students and teachers with specialized interests. 

To develop an annual bibliography covering a field as broad and diverse 
as speech communication is an inherently frustrating task. The span of publi- 
cations relevant to the special subject areas falling under the general rubric of 
"speech communrcarion" Is immense and ever-expanding. The information re- 
ported in these publications cleariy supports the contenrion that we are en- 
veloped in an informarion explosion with no historical counterpart. Expansion 
and change, in the taxonomies of various subject areas, in the research methodolo- 
gies employed, and in the priorities emphasized, are central characterisrics of 
the field of speech communicarion today. It is therefore inevitable that some 
will preceive aspects of this volume or some of its components as superficial, 
inadequate, or at the very least arbitrary. We confess, at points, to all three 
charges and pledge to maintain an open, flexible editorial policy in relation to fu- 
ture issues. We welcome and encourage your reaction to the informarion to follow. 

The compilation of this volume has been made a pleasant and simulating 
experience because of the excellent, prompt contributions of each of the Associate 
Editors and the invaluable, patient, and capable assistance of my Secretary, 
Flora Miller. Words arc insufficient to express my appreciation to them and to 
Mrs. Carolyn Bastian of Standard Printing Company whose technical assistance 
was indispensable. 

Patrick C. Kennicott 

New York City 
July 8, 1974 
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STUDIES IN MASS COMMUNICATION: 
A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY. 1973 

ROLLAND C. JOHNSON and KENNETH J, KSOBIECH 
Denartiiient of Telecommunicationi 
Indiana Univertity-<-Bloomington 



This is the second annual compilation of "Studies in Mass Co-nmunication;^* 
the procedure for the present bibliography is identical to that e-'-ablished last 
year. 

A useful bibliography in mass communication is difficult to prepare because 
of the diversity of its intended audience. The present bibliography attempts to 
reach researchers'^scholars in mass communication whether they be in radio* 
television^ journalism, speech or mass communication departments. 

The authors relied on commonly accepted scholarly mass conmunications 
journals for all of the articles cited in the present bibliography and the bulk of 
the books. Other books were cited because of appearance in various monthly 
complilations of published books, popular press reviews or publisher promotional 
material. Unless therwise indicated, each item cited was published during the 
calendar year, 1973* 

There v ;.s no attempt to cover unpublished materials, speeches, pamphlets, 
newspapers i.: government publications. Dissertations and theses are covered in 
another section of the AnnuaL 

For those interested in keeping abreast of new mass media books, a common 
reference source is Mass Media Booknctes, a monthly compilation (now in its 
fifth year) available from Christopher IL Sterling, Department of Radio-Tele- 
vision-Film, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa, 19122. 

For those interested in keeping abreast of mass communication articles, each 
journal which commonly carries such research must be examined. Additionally, 
some current research and popular press articles are cited in annotated bibliog- 
raphies in each issue of Journalism Quarterly, Gazette and the Journal of Market- 
ing. Obviously, common indices — for example. Psychological Abstracts and the 
Business Periodicals Index — are reference sources of other articles concerning the 
mass media. 

Besides last yearns Annual, persons interested in earlier research on the mass 
media might wish to examine some of the following bibHographies: 
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Blum. Elcanov- Basic books in ihc mass media: 
an auniitaud > UctiV btKiklisi toxcritiR ficn- 
oral cummuniiations. hook piihlishing. bitmd* 
tasting. fdm» maga/inrs» newspapers. ail\eriis 
indexes and sthohuiv ana ptofessional 
peritKlicals. Ttbai^a: I <»f Illinois Press. 1972. 

DanieUm, Wavne A., and (i. C Wilhoit» Jr. A 
couipMtrrized brulioRraphy of mass communi 
caiinn u-staiih. N.Y.: Magazine Publishers 
AsNoiiation. IW7. 

!lanNrn» Onnald A., and J. Ilerschel Parsons 
Mass communication: a nseards bibliog. 
raphy. Santa Barbara, Cal.: (.Undessary Press. 
1968. 

Lichiy. Lawrt^nre \V. World and international 
broadcasting: a bibliography. Washington. 
n.C: BEA. h;7l 



McCoy, Ralph. Fieedom of the press: an an- 
notated bibliography. Carbondale: Southern 
Illitiois U Press, l%8. 

Piite. Warren C and ( alder M. Pickett. An an- 
tiotated journalism bibliography. 1058 68. 
Minneapolis: I ot Minnesitta Press. 1970. 

Rah'/adeh, Hassan. lnternat:ot»al mass com- 
munications: computerized aimotated bibli- 
ography. Carbondale: The Honorary Relation- 
Zone. Southern Illinois U. 1972. 

Sthaii. J. H. A bibliography for the study of 
magazines. Urbana: Institute of Communica* 
tions Research. 1972. 

Spaiks. Kenneth R. A bibliography of doctoral 
dissertations in television and radio Syracuse: 
Syracuse T Scho<d of Journalism. 1971. 



Journal .\bbreviations 

The citations for the present bibliography were obtained from the articles 
published or cited in annotated bibliographies in the following journals: 



AVCR 
CJR 

C:inema** 

EBl' 

EBR^** 

FCBJ 

FC 

FJ 

FQ 

G 

JA 

fAR 

JB 



Advertising Quarterly 

\V Communication Review 

( (dumbia Journalism Review 

( inema 

EBU Review 

Educational Uioadcasting Review 

(see P I R) 
I-«<teial Communications Bar 

jcMinial 
Fihn C:ulturc 
The 1 ilm Journal 
Film Quarterly 

Gazette: International Journal for 

>'ass Communication Studies 
Jcuirnal of .Advertising 
Journal of Advertising Rcs^'arch 
Journal of Broadcasting 
The Journal of Communication 



JMKtg 
JMR*««« 

JMRS 

S2 

POQ 
PI R 

QJS 
ikrecn 



SM 
SB 



7VQ 
VS 



Journal of Nfaiketing 

Journal of Marketing Research 

Journal c»f M irket Research Society 

foutnali'^nt Monographs 

lournah ■ Quarterly 

1 he Public Opinion Quarterly 

Public Telecommunications Review 

QuarterJy Journal of Speech 

St rem: The Journal of the Sodtty 

for Education in film and 

Television 
Speech Monographs 

Studies of Broadcasting: An 
International Annual of 
Broadcasting Science 

Television Quarterly 

Vital Sp<»eches of the Day 



•\o. 33. Fall. 1972 included along with all 1973 issues 
••Only Spring. 1973 available 
•••Changed title to Public Telecommunications Review after isuie 3 
••••Issues 3 and 4 unavailable for inclusion 



1. BOOKS 

The English language mass communication-oriented books are categorized 
as follows: 

A. Broadcasting. Includes historical and contemporary issues in com- 
mercial, public and instructional broadcasting both domestic and 
international, p. 3. 

B. Film and Photography. Includes such things as history, aesthetics, 
production^ criticisms, biographi- v. p. S. 
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C Journalism and Press. Includes electronic and print journalism, 
photojournalism, and other areas such as journalism history and the 
underground press, p. 7. 

D. Cable Television and New Technology. Includes CATV, satel- 
lites, and alternate media, p. 9. 

£. Media and Society. Includes such things as readers in mass com- 
munication, mass and popular culture, public opinion, etc. p. 11. 

F. Communications Law and Public Policy. Includes telecommuni- 
cation regulation, pornography, and freedom of speech, p. 11. 

G. Research* Includes books, largely methodological, intended for the 
mass communication researcher, p. 12. 

H« Reference and Bibliooraphy. Includes source books, bibliog- 
raphies, dictionaries^ and so on. p. 13. 

L Miscellaneous. Includes anything which was not appropriate in 
any of the other categories, p. 14. 

BOOKS 



A. Broadcastiko 

Alkiu. E. C>. M. >Sound with vision: sound tech- 
niques for television and film. New York: 
Crane. Russak. 

Artnsct James W. and Noman C> Dahl. An 
inquiry into the uses of it.structional tech* 
nolo)^. New York: The Ford Foundation. 

liarcus. F. Earle. Concerned parents speak out 
on cnilc'ren*! television. Newtonville, Mass.: 
Aciic ji fov Children's Television. 

Black. Peter. The biggest aspidistra in the 
world. London: BBC. 1972. 

Benson. Dennis. Electric evangelism. Nashville. 
Tenn.: Abingdon Press. 

Besen. Stanley M. The value of television time 
and the prospects for new stations. Santa 
Monica: Rand Corporation. 

Bower. Robert T. Television and the public. 
New York: Holt. Rinehart & Winston. 

Boyle, Andrew. Only the wind will listen: Reith 
of the BBC. Londoa: Hutchinson. 1972. 

The broadcasting future for New Zealand: re* 
port of the Committee on Broadcasting. Well- 
ington. N.Z.: Government Printer. 

Broadcasting technology — past, present and fu- 
ture. London: Institution of Electrical En* 
gineers, 1972. 

Buchman. Herman. Film and television make- 
up. New York: Wataon-GuptilL 

Charren. Peggy and Evelyn .Sarson. eds. Who is 
talking to our children: Third National Sym- 
posium on Children and Television. Newton* 
ville. Mass.: Action for Children's Television. 

Coleman. Ken. So you want to be a sport&caster. 
New York: Hawthorn. 



College carrier current: A survey of 208 campus* 
limited radio stations. New York: Broadcast- 
ing Institute of North America. 

Costa. Sylvia Allen. How to prepare a produc- 
tion budget for film and video tape. Blue 
Ridge Summit, Pa.: Tab '^^ooks. 

Draper. Benjamin, ed. Pacific nations broadcast 
ing I. San Francisco: Broadcast Industry Con- 
ference, San Frandsco State U. 

The Editors of BM/E Maga^in^ FM radio sta- 
tion operations handbook, '"..^e Ridge Sum- 
mit. Pa.: Tab Books. 

Edmondson, Madeleine and liavid Rounds. The 
soaps: daytime serials of radio and TV* New 
York: Stein Day. 

Elliott. Phillip. The making of a television 
scries: a case study in the sociology of cul> 
ture. New York: Hastings House. 

Erickson, D. H. V. Armstrong's fight for FM 
broadcasting: one man vs. big business and 
bureaucracy. University, Ala.: U of Alabama 
Press, 

Everest. F. Alton. Acoustic techniques for home 
and studio. Blue Ridge Summit, Pa.: Tab 
Books. 

C;aines. J. Raleigh. Modem radio programming. 

Blue Ridge Summit. Pa.: Tab Books. 
C;arnham, Nicholas. Structures of television. 

London: British Film Institute. 
Geddes. Keith. Broadcasting in Briuin: 1922- 

1972. London: Science Museum* 
c;errold. David. The world of Star Trek. New 

York: Ballantine Books. 
Goldmark» Peter C. and Lee Edson. Maverick 

inventor: my turbulent yean at CBS. New 

York: E. P. Button. 
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(;tiH)tnhii(lgc\ liii.ih. Ic'Ir\isioii arul tlu* people: 
a program for democratic part-cipalion. Balli- 
nioro: IViiquin Kdiicatioual Sivtials. 1972. 

Iliinrll. Ron. Uu IhaiiKs and Hudson manual 
of nIr\ision giaplius. London: 'Uiaincs and 
Hudson. 

Jonrs. (.. William. landing iightsidc up in TV 
and fUm. Nash\iIIc, icnn.: Aljingdon Pits';. 

Kalui. Fiank J., cd. Dounmnts of American 
hioadia-iting. Ni w York: Appleton Century- 
( Tofu (re\is«d). 

Kameiit Ira. Questions and answeis about pax 
IV. Indianapolis: Howaid W. Sams He Co. 

K;ipl.in. Marshall rl al Cliildreii and tlie uihan 
rn\ironment: a learning cxinrriencc — evalua- 
tion of the \V(iBMTV Educational Project. 
\rii Voik: Prarger Special Studies. 

Kat/man. Nathan. One week of public tele- 
vision: April nC2. Washington, DC: Cor- 
poiation for ''Uihlic Broadcasting. 

Kinder. James. Using instiuctional media. New 
Vnik: I). Van Nostrand. 

Ki\ri. Milion S. and Milton Kaufman. Tele- 
vision simplified. NVw York: Van Nostrand 
Reinhold Co. 

Ler. S. Young and Ronald J. Tim lone. .Summary 
viatistits of put)lif television licensees fiscal 
^^•al I97*J Wa^ihington, DC: Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting. 

I.iebert. Robeit XL. Jol ., M. Nralc and Emily 
S. Davidson. \ he early window: effects of 
ulrxision on children and youth. Elmsford, 
N.Y.: Pergamon Press. 

Lufis. W. O. G. and Derek Adiey. The saint 
and leslie charteris. Bowling Green: Bowling 
(.leen V Popular Press. 1972. 

MtKa\. Jim. My wide world. New York: Mac- 
niillvUi. 

McMahon. Morgan E. Vintage radio: a pictorial 
histoiv of witelt'SR and radio. l8S7d929. Palos 
Verdrs Pininsula, Cal.: McMahon's Vintage 
Radio. 

M.irtin. John Bartlow and I.rc M. Mitchell. 

Pirsiilrntial teleusion. New York: Basic Books. 
Ml IimIv. William. Children's television: the eco 

nomiis of exploitation. New Haven: Yale I' 

Pnss. 

Milh'iMm. Orald. TV camera operation. New 
Yolk: Ha.*itings House. 

Minus. Johnny and William Storm Hale. The 
managers' entertainers* and agents* book 
diow to plan, plot, scheme, learn, perform. 
a\oid dangers, and enjoy your career in the 
entertainment industry). Ho-iywood: Seven 
Arts Press. 



C SPEECH COMMUNICATION 

Namurois. Albert. Strueturt»s and organi^a' 
tion of hr(»adcdStitig in vhe fiainework of 
ladiocommunitations. (Geneva. Swit/eiland: 
Euiopean Broadcasting Union. 1972. 

Opeiating manual for starship radio 1^ Los 
.\ngelrs. Cal.: Boh Ilauulton Radio Report. 

Park. RolU Edward. New television networks. 

S.iuta Moni<;i: RanU Corporation. 

Pawlrv, Edwnd. J\BC engineering: lH'J21ft71i. 

London: BBC. 1972. 

Sc^nunm. Wilhun ed. Quality in insiructiona.* 
.i.sion. Honolulu: U Press of Hawaii, 
r. Elliott M. Rrhel in radio: the storv of 
»Q\R. New York: Hastings House. 

Sthwart?. Tony. The rrsi>onsive (hord. New 
Yoik: Anthor/Doubletlav. 

S4*cond report from the Select C ommitter on 
Nationalized Industries: indtpendrnt broad- 
casting authority. Lojidon: HMSO. 1972. 

Shaheen. Jack G. The sur\ival of public broad 
casting. F.dwardsv'lle: S^Hithrrn Illitiois \\ 
Division of Mass Communications. 

Shayon. RoU'rt Lewis. Tlie crowd-catchers: in- 
txHlucing television. New York: .Saturday Re- 
view Press. 

.Sliulman. Aithur and Roger Youman. The 
television years. New York: Popular Library. 

Shnlman. Milton. The least worst televisicm i 
the world. London: Barrie & Jenkins. 

Snaggc. John and Michael Barsley. Those vin- 
tage years of radio. I.oi.don: Pitman, 1972. 

Traihers in television and oth'-r media. Wash- 
ington. D.C.: National F.dmation Asviciation. 

Technical papers presented at the engineering 
(x>nfrrente. March 2r) 2H. 197.1. Blue Ridge 
Summit. Pa.: Tab B(K)ks. 

Tele\ ision for higher technical education of 
workers. New York: l^nipiib. 

Towards modern management *n radio and 
television: international colliMpiv. Geneva. 
Switzerland: European Bioadcasiing Union. 

I'vler. 1. Keith. Television for world under- 
st;uidii)g. W;'vhington. D.C.: National Edu- 
cation Association. 

Tvler. I. Keith and Catherine M. Williams, eds. 
Educational cotninunitation in a revolution- 
arv age. Woithington. Ohio: Charles A. 
Jones. 

Van de Bngart. Erik. North of Namas Keag: a 
case study in viewer active television. Orono: 
Maine Public Broadcasting Network. 1972. 

The video handbook. New York: Media Hori- 
zons. Inc 

\^iolenre on television: programme content and 
viewer perception. London: BBC, 1972. 
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Wcdlake. G. £. C. SOS: the siorv of mdio com* 

municaiion. New York: Crane Ru&sak. 
WVincr, Pcier. Making the media revolution: 

a hau(llKK)k for vidcou|>c production. New 

York: MacmilUn. 
What people think of television and other 

mass media: 19ri9 l972. New Vt)rk: Television 

Information Office. 
Whelan. Kenneth. How the golden age of tele* 

virioti turned my hair to silver New York: 

Walker. 

Williams. John R. This was "your hit parade." 

RcKkland. Me.: The Courier Gazette. 
Winick. Charles, Lome (i. Williamson. Stuart 

F. Chuzmir and Mariann Peuella Winick. 

Children's television commercials: a content 

analysis. New York: Praeger Special Studies. 

Yellin, David G. Sr)ecial: Fred Freed and the 
television dmumentary. New York: Macmil- 
Ian. 

/ettl. Herbert. Sight .iourid motion: applied 
meilia aesthetics. Belmont, Cal: Wadsworth. 

B. Film and Phoioc.rapiiy 

Adamsoti. Jck\ (iroiicho. Harpo. Chico and 
sometimes /t^ppo: a celebration of the Marx 
brothers. New Yorkt Simon ami Schuster. 

Arnold. James W. Seen any f;oo<! dirty movies 
latelyr Cincinnati. Ohio: St. Anthony Mcs- 
s<»nger Press, 1972. 

.Xvlesuorth. Thomas G. Monsters from the 
mo\ies. Philadelt>hia: Lipplncott. 1972. 

Baddeley. Walur H. The technique of docu* 
meutaiv fdm pro<liicti(m. New York: Hastings 
House. 

Barron. Don. ed. Creativity 2. New York: Art 

Direction Book Company (distributed by 

Hastings House). 
Barsam, Richard Meran. Nonfiction film: a 

critical history. New York: Duticn. 
Baumgarten. Paul A. and Donald C. Farber. 

Producing, financing and distributing film. 

New York: Drama Book Specialisu. 
Baxter, John. Sixty yean of hoUywood. New 

York: A. S. Barnex. 
Bayer. William. The great movies* New York: 

Groisct ic Dunlap. 
fiazin, Andre. Jean Renoir. New York: Simon 

and Schuster* 
Bitzer. G. W. Billy Bitier: hit uory* New York: 

Farrar. Straus and Ciroux. 
Blum. Daniel. A new pictorial history of the 

Ulkics. New York: Putnam. 
Bobker. Lee R. Making movies: from script to 

screen. New York: Harcourt Brace Javanovich. 



Bogle, Donald. Tomi» Cooni, Mulattoet. Mam- 
mies, and Bucks: an inten^retive history of 
blacks in American ilms. New York: Viking 
Press. 

Brown. Karl. Adventures with D. W. Griffith. 

New York: Farrar. Straus k Giroux. 
Burch. Noel. Theory of him practice. New 

York: Praeger. 
Burder. John. The work of the industrial film 

maker. New York: Hastings Housr. 
Burrows. Larry. I^rry Burrows, compassionate 

photographer. New York: Time, Inc.. 1972. 

Carynnk. Marco. Alexander Dovxhenko: the 

poet as filmmaker selected writings. Canx* 

bridge: MiT Press* 
Casty, Alan. Development of the film: an 

interpretive history. New York: Harcourt, 

Brace and Javanovich. 
Cawelti. John G. Focus on Bonnie and Clyde. 

Englewood CliSs: Prentice*HaU. 
Cinematographic institutions: a report by the 

international film and television council. New 

York: Unipub. 
Cooper. Miriam. Dark lady of the silents: my 

life in early hollywoo^. Indianapolis: Bobbs* 

Merrill. 

Currie. Hector and Donald Staples. Film: 
encounter. Dayton. Ohio: Pflauro /Standard. 

Dondis. Donis A. A primer of visual literacy. 

Cambridge: MIT Press. 
Drtyer. Ca^^l. On film. New York: Dutton. 1972. 

Ewing. Sam and R. W. Abolin, Don't look ui 

the camera: shortcuts to television, photog 

riphy and filmmaking. Blue Ridge Summit. 

Pa.: Tab Books. 
Fenin. Gi*orge N. and William K. Eversoa. The 

western: from silenu to the seventies. New 

York: Grossman. 
Fileds. Ronald J. W. Fields by himself: his 

intended autobiography. Englewood Cliffs: 

Prentice>Hall. 
Finch. Christopher. The art of Walt Disney: 

from Mickey Mouse to the nugic kingdoms. 

New York: Harry N. Abrams. 
French. VVarren. Filmguide to The Grapes of 

Wrath. Bloomington: Indiana U Press. 

Garnett. Tay and Fredda Dudley Balling. Light 

your torches and pull up your tighu. New 

Rochelle. N. Y*: Arlington House* 
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Weliman. Joseph. The independent television 
code on violence and the control of violence 
in programmes. EBU 24:3. 28-34, 

Wilcox. Dennis L. Radio: its nation building 
role in New Guinea. C 19:2. 107-16. 

Zini Lambcrti Carlo. Notes cn the state of the 
reform of the broadcasting service in Italy. 
EBU 24:4. 54-5. 

[Also see: 26697*: 26703: 26733: 26737: 26758; 
20760: 26780: 26795: 26809.] 

J. Film and Photography 

Atkins. Thomas R. Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde: 
an interview with Rouben Mamoulian. FJ 2:2, 
36-44. 

Brewster. Ben. Notes on the text 'John Ford's 
Young Mr. Lincoln* by the editors of Cahiers 
du Cinema. Screen 14:3. 29-43. 

Bruns. Rence. Alcxy Brodovitch and his in- 
fluence. Popular Photography (November, 
1972). 114-90. 

Cannen(\ Mario. Ideology and aesthetic hypo- 
theses in the criticism of neo realism. Screen 
14:4. 5 60. 

Cegarra. Michael. Cinema and semiology. Screen 

14:1/2. 129-87. 
Cin^hiquc on 'language et cin^a.* Screen 

14:J4. 189-213. 

Dempsy. Michael. Deliverance/Boonnan. Cine- 
ma 8:1, 10-7. 

Dillard. R. H. W. Drawing the drcle: a revolu- 
tion of values in three horror films. FJ 2:2. 
6S5. 

Ford. Greg. "You name It. Ill eat it." Qnema 
8:1. 30-7* 



Fuller. Richard. First love: a personal com- 
ment on horror movies. FJ 2:2. 66-8. 

Gledhill. Christine. Notes for a summer school: 
Goddard. criticism and education. Screen 14:3, 
67-74. 

Greenberg. Jane. Surrealism for real. Modem 
Photography (November, 1972), 83-9. 

Hanet, Kari. Does the camera lie? Notes on 
Hhoshima Mon Amour, Screen 14:3, 59-66. 
59-66. 

Heath. Stephen. Film/cinetext/text. Scren 
14:1/2. 102-27. 

Hvath. Stephen. Introduction: questions of em- 
phasis. .Screen 14:1/2. 9-13. 

Heath. Stephen. Metz's semiology: a short 
glossary (and other material). Screen 14:1/2. 
214-44. 

Heath, Stephen. The work of Christian Metz. 

Screen 14:3. 5-28. 
Hirsch, Foster. Tennessee Williams. Cinema 

8:1. 2-7. 

Hitchens. Gordon. 'Olympiad 1936* — Andrew 

Sards and Dick Schaap discuss RiefensUhl 

film. FC 56 57 (Spring). 175-92. 
Home, Robert. Filming wildlife in Australia. 

EBU 24:6, 38 40. 
Hurlburt. Allen. Art Kane: precise, powerful 

images. Modern Photography (December, 

1972). 80 5. 

Jensen. Paul. The Mummy: Karl Freund's hor- 
ror classic. FJ 2:2. 45 50. 

Kelley, James B. and John Schultheiss. Holly- 
wood contract director: Mitchell Leisen. 
Cinema 8:1, 13 27. 

Kelman. Ken. Propaganda as vision — triumph 
of the will. FC .56-57 (Spring), 162-9. 

Kristeva. Julia. The semiotic activity. Screen 
14:1/2, 25-39. 

Kuntzel, Thierry. The treatment of ideology in 
the textual analysis of film. Screen 14:3, 44-54. 

Leab. Daniel J. The gamut from A to B: the 
image of the Black in pre-1915 movies. Po* 
litical Science Quarterly 88:1, 55-70. 

Lennig. Arthur. Bella Lugosi: the raven. FJ 
2:2, 52*9. 

Losano. Wayne A. The vampire rises again in 
films of the seventies. FJ 2:2, 60-2. 

Metz. Christian. Current problems of film 
theory: Jean Mitry's 'L'£ftthetique et Pty 
chologie du Cinteia.' Vol. II. Screen 14:1/2, 
40-87. 

Moeller. Margie. A talk with Frederidc Wise* 
man. PTR 1:2, 88-40. 

Pearson, Lyle. Four years of North African fihn. 
FQ 26:4, 18-26. 
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Pearson, Lylc. Four years of African film. FQ 
26:3. 42-7. 

Ricfcnstahl. Leni. Why I am filming 'Pen- 

thcsiUa ? FC 56 57 (Spring). 215. 
Ricfcns»ahl. Uni. The prcKhutioti <if the Olym. 

pia hlnis. FC 56-57 (Spring). 170 4. 
Sielmann. Heinx. WiUlhfe (ihn making: a per* 

«inal philosophy. EBU 24:6. 18 23. 
Siherslein. Norman. Two R. I). Taing movies: 

lirdutsday's Child and Asylum. FQ 26:4. 2-9. 
Simonet. Thomas. George Kleine's effort in 



non*theatrical film distribution. ! 92 1 1968. 
EBR 7:3, 174-82. 
Smith. Julian. Between Vermont and violence: 
.ilm portraits of Vietnam veterans. FQ 26:4. 

Stem. Seymour. The Roman Catholic cinema 

of French Canada. FC 56-57 (Spring). 227-56. 
[Also sec: 26694; 26704«; 26707; 26708; 2(wH4; 

26735; 26738; 26746; 26748; 26732; 26771; 

26781; 26782; 26786; 267HS: 26791; 2679 t; 

26798; 26812.] 
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BEHAVIORAL STUDIES IN COMMUNICATION, 1973 
A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 

THOMAS M. STEINFATT 
Queens College. City University of New York 

This selected bibliography ol studies in communication behavior, covering, 
largely, the calendar year 1973, was compiled in the following manner- A list 
of academic journals known to regularly publish behavioral studies related to 
communication was established and each journal consulted. All relevant articles 
published in 1973 were identified. In addition, standard references were con- 
sulted to identify English language books dealing with communication behavior. 
Relevant books published during the period January I, 1973 through December 
31, 1973. except for those books cited in the 1972 Bibliography of Behavioral 
Studies in Communication, were cited. Masters thesis and doctoral dissertaJon 
titles listed elsewhere in this volume and particularly relevant to scholars of 
communication behavior are listed by identificauon number at the end of each 
subject category. Letters followed by a number refer to an entry in that letter's 
section. For example, "PS'' refers to the entry numbered "5" in the Persuasion 
(P) section. 

Because of the breadth of the subject and space limitations, our coverage 
of behavioral studies in communication was regrettably, and somewhat arbi- 
trarily, limited. Journals dealing primarily with knguage, linguistics, verbal 
learning, and verbal behavior, though certainly relevant to the subject of com- 
munication behavior, were not consulted. And no attempt was made to dte 
references containing materials only partially relevant to our focus. 

Unless otherwise specified, all entries cited were published during the calen- 
dar year, 1973. Special thanks are due to my wife, Cheric Berton Stcinfatt, for 
her help in separating, sorting, and alphabetizing each of the entries^ 
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Journal Abbreviations 



ASQ Administrative Science Quarterly 

AL Adult l eadership 

ABS Ameriian Beha\ioral Scientist 

AJAE Ameriraii Joumal of Afn'i<^"**^>«'i»* 

K((»n()nii(S 
AJS American Journal of Sociolog> 
AP American Psvchologist 

ASK American Sociological Re\iew 
AVCR Audio \ i>;ual Comnunucanon 

Review 

BSci Heha\ioraI Science 

CSSJ Central States Speech Journal 

£c Econometric a 

EDCC Kconomic Development and 

Cultural Change 
HO Human Organization 
IJCS International journal of 

Cc^inparative Sociology 
IRMS International Re\ie\vof Modern 

Sitciolog^' 

JAR Journal of AcUertising Research 
JAP Journal of Applied Ps\cholog> 
JASP Journal of Applied Social 

Psvchology 
JB journal of Business 

JC Journal of (U>mniunication 

JCR Journal of Conflict Resolution 
JEdP journal of Educational Psvchology 
JExP journal of Experimental Psychology 
JESP Journal c^f Experimental Sotial 

ps\tliology 
JGP Joinnal of («cncral Psychology 
JHE Journal of Home Economics 



JM 


journal of Marketing 


]m R 


Journal of Marketing Research 


jPer 


journal of Personality 


JPSP 


Joumal of Personality ami 


Social Psychology 


IPE 


Journal of Political Economy 


JPs>R 


fournal of Psychological Researches 


JPsv 


journal of Psxchology 


JSI 


journal of Social Issues 


JSP 


Journal of Social Psychology 


JQ 


Journalism Quarterly 


PB 


Psvchological Bulletin 


PsyRev 


Psychologic al Review 




Puhlic Opinion Quarterly 


QJE 


Quarterly Journal of Economics 


qjs 


Quarterly Journal of Speech 


RES 


Review of Economics and Statistics 


RS 


Rural Sociology 


SciAra 


Scientific American 


s&(; 


Simulation and Games 


s(;b 


Small Group Behavior 


SF 


Social Forces 


SR 


Sociologia Ruralis 


Scmty 


Sociometry 


SSCJ 


Southern Speech Communication 


Journal 


SM 


Speech Monographs 


ST 


Speech Teacher 


TS 


Today's Speech 


UAQ 


iVban Affairs Quarterly 


\vs 


Western Speech 



h CROSS CULTURAL COMMl'NICATION (CC) 



L Baran. Stanley J. Dying black/dying white: 
coverage in six newspapers. JQ 50 (Win- 
ter). 761 762. 

2. Barl)ce. Joel R. and Ellsworth C. Keil. 
E\(>eriuiental techniques of job interview 
training for the disadvantaged: video- 
ta|>e feedback, behavior modification, 
and niicrocounseling. JAP 58 (October)* 
209 213. 

.i. BUda. Paul R. Attitude similarity dissim- 
ilarity and attraction in the Middle 
Eastern culture. JSP 91 (October). 155- 
L54. 

4. Block. Jeanne Humphrey. Conceptions 

sex role: some cross cultural and longi- 
tudinal perspectives. AP 28 (June), 512- 
526. 

5. Bonistein, Marp H. Color vision and color 

namin(j[: a psychophysiological hypothe- 
sis of 'cultural difference. PB 80 (Oc- 
toljer). 257-285. 



6. Brislin, Richard \V.» Walter J. Lonner. and 

Robert M. Thorndike. Cross-cultural re- 
search methods. New York: Wiley. 

7. Doi. L. Takeo. The Japanese patterns of 

communication and the concept of Amac. 
QJS 59 (April). 180-185. 

8. Edwards. D.Jj\. A cross cultural study of 

social orientation and distance schemata 
by the method of doll placement. JSP 
89 (April). 165-174. 

9. Hall. Vernon C, Ralph R. Turner, and 

William Russell. Ability of children from 
four subcultures and two grade levels to 
imitate and comprehend crucial aspects 
of standard English: a test of the differ- 
ent language explanation. JEdP 64 (Ap- 
ril). 147-158. 

10. Harms, L. S. Intercultural communication. 

New York: Harper Sc Row. 
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11. Kaplan. Robert M., and Roy D. Goldman. 

Interracial perception atuotij^ black, 
white* and Mexican-American high 
schcK)! students. JPSP L>.S (IK'innlH'i). 

12. Kassarjian. Waltraud M. lihuks as c(Mn> 

nuiiii(at(»rs and interpieleis of mass 
coniniunicaiion. Ml ^SunlnIel), 

13. kee. Daniel \\\, and William D. Rohwer. 

Jr. N'oun^pair kaiiitn<r in four ethnic 
groups: conditions of preu»ntaiiou and 
response. JEdP 63 (Octoboi). 226 280. 

11. Kiputs. D;t\i(i. Arnc»ld SiKmnan. and 
Charles (:o|)eIand. FIfctts of emotional 
arousal on the use of su|k*i \ised coercion 
uith hlaik and union employees. JAP 
M (lel)rnar\). 88-4:i. 

1*1. Klc'infeld. J. S. Klfecis of non\ei bally com- 
niuni(ute<l |K'rsonal warnith on the in> 
lelli];;ence test performance of Indian 
and Eskimo adolescents. JSI* IM «)cto> 
her). 1">0. 

Ui. l.auiheit. Wallace E.. Richard Tucker, 
and .Alison d'Anp^leian. Cof^niiive and 
ailtiudinal C(»nsec]Uen(es of bilinj;;ual 
s(!i(H>iin];r: the Si. 1 and)eri project 
lhi(iir.^h ^tade U\v. JKdP 6*) (()(t(d>er)» 
111 l.VK 

17. [.(itton. Rainioutl P. Stn KK'dinomic status 

and tradiliooal ticatnieni appr<»a(hes re- 
considered. PB 7'J (Afrih. 2f*»:i 'JTO. 

18. Maruit» Samuel J., and Karen L. Marwit. 

(Grammatical responses of Negro and 
Caucasian second grades as a function 
at standard and ncinsiandard Enp;li^h 
picM-nlation. JEdP (i (()cJol>er). 18?. 191. 

19. Meade. Rolnrt D., and Labh Singh. 

Changes in s<Kial distance during war- 
fare: a study of the India Pakistan War 
of n)7l. J.SP 90 (August). 325-,i26. 

20. Miller, Kent S., and Ralph Mason Dregcr. 

Comparative studies of blacks and whites 
in the Cnited States. New York: Seminar. 

21. Miller. Rol>ert J. Cross-cultural research in 

the perception of pictorial materials. PB 
HO (August). 13">d.M). 

22. Cj Reilly, Charles A.. III. and Karlene H. 

Rol>erts. Job satisfaction among whites 
and not I whiles: a cross-cultural ap* 
proach. JAP 57 (Jime)» 295-299. 
2.1. Pavne, Sam, David A. Summers and 
Thomas Stewart. Value differences across 
three generations. Scmiv 36 (March). 20- 
30. 



24. Prosser. Michael H. Intcrcommunicaiion 

among nations and peoples. New York: 
Hat per ar Row. 

25. Rich, Andrea L. Interracial communica- 

lion. New York: Harper and Rou. 

26. Rosen, Bernard. Social change, migration 

and family inieraclion in Brazil. ASR 38 
(April), 198-211. 

27. Smith, Arthur L. Transracial communica> 

licm. Eiiglewood Clifls: Prentice-Hall. 

28. Szalay. Lorand B., and Jean A. Bryson. 

Measurement of psychocultural distance: 
a comparison of american blacks and 
whites. JPSP 26 (May), 166-177. 

29. Wilson, (denn D., and Patricia .Shutte. 

The structure of social attitudes in 
South Africa. JSP 90 (August), !?23-M24. 
Also see: 

2G492, 26544. 26546. 26551, 26552, 26559, 
26573, 26584, 26585. 26633, 26643, 26685, 
26703, 26718, 26758, 26769. 26780, 26795, 
26981, 269W), 27191. 27220, 27303, 27324. 
27434. 27464: 1)57. D63. G80, RMl. 
RM28, RM29. RM47, RM48, RM51. 
RM.-)2. R.M122. RM164, RM166, RM186, 

RM218, RM220. L28, L57. L67. LI29. 

NV4, NV5, NV35. NV48. 

II. DIFFUSION (D) 

1. Biker. Eva L.. and Marvin C. Alkin. 

ERIC/ AYCR annual review paper: 
forniaii\e evaluation of instructional de* 
lelopmeni. AVCR 21 (Winter). 389*418. 

2. Berger, P. K.. and A. J. Grimes. Cosmo* 

politati htcal: a factor analysis of the 
constroci. ASQ 18 (June), 223-285. 

3. Beriot. Colene. Attitmle towards moderni- 

zation activism. JPsyR 17 (May), 54-58. 

4. Blair. John P. A review of the fdtering- 

down theory. UAQ 8 (March), 303-316. 

5. Blank&tein. Charles S.. and Clarence Zuve- 

kas. Jr. Agrarian reform in Ecuador: an 
evaluation of past efforts and the de- 
velopment of a new appn)ach. EDCC 22 
(October). 73-94. 

6. Bonus. Holgcr. Quasi Engel curves, diffu- 

sion. and the ownership of major con- 
sumer durables. JPE 81 (3), 655-677. 

7. Brown, Lawrence A., and Harry LentneL 

Innovation diffusion in a developing 
economy: a mesoscale view. EDCC 21 
(January), 274-292. 
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8. Chu» Godwin and Alan P. Liu. Com- 

munications and national integration in 
communist China. POQ 37 (Spring), 152. 

9. CUrk. li-rry N. Community power and 

policy outputs: a review of urban re- 
search. Beverly Hills: Sage. 

10. Clinton. Lawrence. Bruce A. Chadwick, 
and Howard M. B'^hr. Vocational train- 
ing for Indian migrants: correlates of 
**success" in a Federal Program. HO 32 
(Spring). 17-28. 

U. CcKhrane. Susan Hill. Population and de- 
vclopineut: a move general model. 
EDCC 21 (April). 409-422. 

12. C:oiie. Cvnthia A. Perceptions of occupa> 

(ions in a newly industrializing region of 
Mexico. HO 32 (.Summer). 143152. 

13. dc janvry. Alain. A socioeconomic model 

<»f imhued innovations. QJE 87 (August). 
410.4:i.^>. 

14. de Schweinit/. Karl. Jr. The ethics of eco- 

nomic development. EDCC 21 (July), 
717.721. 

15. Donnelly. James H., Jr.. and Michael J. 

Kt/tl. I)t5;iccs of pro4luct newness and 
early trial. JMR 10 (August). 295-300. 

16. Dow. James. Models of middlemen: issues 

concerning the economic exploitation of 
nuHkrn peasants. HO 32 (Winter). 397- 
406. 

17. Early. Jt>hn I>. Education via radio among 

Guatemalan Highland Maya. HO 32 
(Fall). 221-230. 

18. Fathi. Asghar. Diffusion of a happy' news 

event. JQ 50 (Summer). 271-277. 

19. Felstehauscn. H. Conceptual limits of de- 

velopment communications theory. SR 
13: 1» 39-54. 

20. Fowler. Loretta. The Arapahoe ranch: an 

experiment in cultural change and eco- 
nomic development. EDCC 21 (April). 
446-464. 

21. Funkhouser. C. Ray. The issues of the six- 

ties: an exploratory study in the dy- 
namics of public opinion. POQ 37 
(Spring). 62-75. 

22. CartrcU. John W.. E. A. Wilkcning. and 

H. A. Prcsser. Curvilinear and linear 
models relating status and innovative 
behavior: a reassessment. RS 38 (Win* 
ter). 391 -41 K 

23. Hagt. Jerald. and Robert Dewar. Elite val- 

ues versus organizational structure in 
predicting innovation. ASQ 18:3» 279- 
290. 



24. Hanneman. Gerhard J. Communicatin;! 

drug-abusc information among aillexc 
students. POQ 37 (Summer). 171- 191. 

25. Hanneman. Gerhard J., and Bradley .5. 

Greenberg. Relevance and diffusion of 
news of major and minor events. J<> 
(Autumn). 433-437. 

26. Hanson. Mark. The improbable change 

agent and the Ph.B. RS 38 (Summer). 
236*242. 

27. HavelcKk. Ronald C. A change agent's 

guide to innovatir-a in education. Engle- 
wood Cliffs. N.J.: Educational Technol- 
ogy Publications. 

28. Havelock. Ronald G; et aL Bibliography 

on knowledge utilization and dissc*mina- 
tion. Ann Arbor: Institute for Social 
Research. 1972. 

29. Havelock. Ronald G.. and Mary C. Have- 

lock. Training for change agents: a guide 
to the design of training programs in 
education and other fields. Ann Arbor: 
Institute for Social Research. 

30. Hayami. Yujiro. and Vernon W. Ruttan. 

Professor Rosenberg and the direction 
of technological change: a comment. 
EDCC 22 (Janua'T). Sri3.3.')5. 

31. Hayano. David M. Individual correlates 

of coffee adoption in the New Guinea 
highlands. HO 32 (FaU). 305-314. 

32. Her/og, Jr.. William A. Literacy and com- 

munity economic development in rural 
Brazil. RS 38 (Fall). 325-337. 

33. Inkelcs. Alex, and Donald B. Holsingcr. 

Education and individual modernity in 
developing countries. IJCS 14 (Septem- 
»>er). 1.57-162. 

34. Jacobscn. Chanoch. Modernity in tradi- 

tional villages. R.S 3B (Fall). 283-295. 

35. Kau. Elihu. Michael Gurevitch. and Had- 

assah Haas. On the use of the mass 
media for important things. ASR 38 
(April). 164181. 

36. Kin. Dyoug-Dong. Toward a sociological 

theory of development: a Itruaural per* 
spective. RS 38 (Winter). 462*476. 

37. Kirton. M. J., and Glenn Mulligan. Cor- 

relates of managers' attitudes toward 
change. JAP 58 (August). 101-107. 

38. Kislev. Yoav. and Nira Shchori Bachrach. 

The process of an innovation cycle. 
AJAE 55 (February), 28-37. 

39. Levin. Ned. Old culture*new culture: k 

itudy of migrants in Ankara. Turkey. 
SF 51 (March). 355*368. 
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40. Logan. Michael Humoral medicine in 
(aiaietnala an<l peasant acceptance of 
nuHlern medicine. HO 32 (Winter). 385- 

4L Luton. Michael C and Mac Rohfield. So* 
lial change chroi]<;h aduit echication: a 
case report AL 21 (April). ^25-327. 

42. Meadows. Paul. I)e\eh)ptnent: some per« 

specti^e orientations. IJCS 14 (March* 
june). i;».34. 

43. Mendelsohn. HarohL Some reasons uhy in- 

formation campai((ns can succeed. POQ 
37 (Spring). tti)i\\, 

44. Michigan State Tniversity Agricultural 

Sector Simulation Team. System Simula* 
tion of agricultural development: some 
Nigerian policv comparisons. AJAE 55 
(August), 4(H'4l9. 

45. Miller* S. F., and A. N. Halter Sy-stems- 

simulation in a practical policy-making 
setting: the Wne/uelan cattle industry. 
AJAE 55 (August). 420 432. 

46. Moran. William T. Why new products 

fail. JAR 13 (April). 5 13. 

47. New. Peter Kting-Ming. and Richard M. 

Hevsler. 0)nnnunit\ researchers meet 
community residents: interpretation of 
findings. HO .H2 (Kail). 243-256. 

48. Nix. Harold L.. and Norma R. S<^rlcy. 

(Comparative \iews and actions of com- 
munity leaders and imndeaders. RS 38 
(Winter). 427*438. 

49. Nordhaus. William D. S<mie skeptical 

thoughts on the theorv of induced in- 
novation. QJE 87 (May). 208 219. 

.'iO, Pieper. A. Houttuyn. The extension officer 
in persona) discussion. SR 13:1, 55-68. 

51. Rajecki» D. W., and Charles Wolfson. The 

rating of materials found in the mail- 
Ikjx: effects of frequency of receipt. POQ 
.37 (Spring), 110114. 

52. Rosenhaum. Walter A., and Thomas A. 

Henderson. Explaining the attitude of 
community influentials toward govern* 
ment consolidation: a reappraisal of four 
hypotheses. TAQ 9 (December), 251-270. 
5S. Rosenberg. Nathan. The direction of 
technological change: a reply. EDCC 21 
(January). 356 .157. 

54. Rosengren, Karl. News diffusion: an over* 

view. JQ 50 (Spring), 83-91. 

55. Sawer, Barbara J. Predictors of the farm 

wife*s involvement in general manage* 
ment and adoption decisions. RS 58 
(Winter). 412*426. 



56. Schwartz, David A. How fast does tiews 

travel? POQ 37 (Winter). 625 (i2 7. 

57. Shannon, Lyle, and Magdaline Shannon. 

Minority migrants^ in the urban ccmi- 
munity: Mexican -American and Negro 
adjustment to industrial societx. lieveiK 
Hills: Sage. 

58. Shen, T. Y. Technology diffusion, substi- 

tution and X efficiency. Ec 41 (March), 
263*284. 

59. Sofranko, Andrew J., and Robert C. Bealer. 

Modernization balance, imbalance, and 
domestic instability. EDCC 22 (Octo* 
ber). 52*72. 

60. Speight, John F. Community development 

theory and practice: a Machiavellian 
perspective. RS 88 (Winter). 477*490. 

61. Steinfatt, I'homas M.. Walter (.antz. David 

R. SeilH)ld, and Larry D. Miller. News 
diffusion of the (;eorge Wallace shoot* 
ing: the apparent lack of inter{Krsonal 
comnmiu'cation as an artifact of delaved 
measurement. QJS 59 (DeccmlKr), 401* 
412. 

62. Stock. (>arlield R. Strategies for change 

of adult leadership. AI. 21 (|;tiiiiar\), 
•.'32*2:16. 

63. Swamy. Subramanian. Economic growth in 

China and India. 1952*1970: a compara- 
tive appraisal, EDCC 21 (July)* #4, 
part II. 

64. Tauber, Edward M. Reduce new pro<hict 

failures: measure needs as well as pur* 
chase interest, JM 37 (}\t\\). 61 64. 

65* Whyie, Martin King. Rureaucracv and 
modernization in China: the Maoist cri* 
tique. ASR 38 (April), 149*163. 

66. Wolf, W. C. Jr., and A. John Fiorino. A 
study of selected assumptions underlying 
educational communication. AL 21 (Jan* 
uary), 214*216. 

Al.so see: 

26569, 26703, 26709, 26718, 26733, 26758, 
26819. 27028, 27037,, 27103. 27106; IPIII, 
RM123, SC25, SGIOO, SC102, P129, P138. 

III. GAMES, SIMULATIONS, AND 
CONFUCT (GT) 

1. Arafat, Ibtihaj, Gene Acuff, and Donald 

Allen. Existential meaning and war: a 
pilot exploration. HO 32 (Summer), 185* 
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220^ 154, 
13d. Shannon* John, and Bernard Cuerncy. Jr. 
Interpersonal effccU of interpermna? be- 
havior. JPSP 26 (April), 142 150. 155, 

139. Shave, David W. Communication break- 

down: cause and cur** St. Louis: War> 

ren H. Green. 156^ 

140. Sherif, Carolyn W.. Mcrrilea Kelly. H. 

I^wis RodRert. Jr., Gian Sarup. and 
Bennett I. Tittler. Personal involvement, 
social judgment, and action. JPSP 27 
^September). 311-328. 157^ 
Shiflett* Samuel C. Performance efftctive- 
ness and efficiency under different dyadic 
work strategies. JAP Tu (Jxinv), 2^7-2^!^. 
Sil\eiman» Julian. Nfonti- Ruchshaiiiu. and 
Holm Siierlint?. Sex diffrrincos in i)or- 
ceptiial diffenntiation and stimulus in- 
irnsity control. JPSP 2r» (March). SO^- 
5IR. 

\ \^, Sinph. Romadhar. Attraction as a function 
of similarity in attitiuU-s and personality 
characteristics. JSP 91 (October). 87-06. 

114. Smith. Rnl, It J., and Patrick E Cook. 
I.radcrship in dvudic |]^roups as a func* 
i'wtx of dominance and inccntixes. Scnty 
3fi (I)e(emhcr). .^ifil-.m 

14.5. Smith. Ronald E.. and Arnold L. Camp- 
biil. Social anxiety and strain toward 
symmetry m dvadic attraction. JPSP 28 
(October), 10M07. 

llfi. Stamm. Keith R.» John E. Bowes, and 
Barbara J. Bowes. Generation f;ap a com- 
munication problem? A coorientational 162. 
analysis. JQ .50 (Winter). tl29 637. 

147. Stapleton. Richard £.. Peter Nacci. and 

James T. TedeKhi. Interpersonal at- 163. 
traction and the reciprocation of bene- 
Eu. JPSP 2ft (November). 199 205. 

148. Starck. Kenneth. Values and information 164. 

•ource preferences. JC 23 (March). 74- 
85. 

149. Stephan. Cooke. Attribution of intention 165. 

and perception of attitude as a function 
of liking and aimilarity. Scmty 36 (De- 
cember), 463 475. 166. 

150. Stewart* John. ed. Bridget not waUs: a 
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book about interpersonal communica* 

tion. Reading: Addison Wesley, 
Stone, William F. Patterns of conformity 

in couples varying in intimacy. JPSP 27 

(September). 413-418. 
Storms. Michael D. Videotape and the 

attribution process: reversing actors* and 

observers* points of view. JPSP 27 (Au 

gust). 165* 175. 
Strongman. K. T. The psychology of cmo- 

tion. New York: Wiley. 
Swcnsen, Clifford H. Introduction to inter* 

personal relations. Glenview. 111.: Scott. 

Foresman. 

Taylor. Dalmas A.. Ladd Wheeler, and 
Irwin Altman. Self disclosure in isolated 
groups, JPSP 26 (April). 39-47. 

Taynor. Janet, and Kay Dcaux. When 
women are more deser\'ing than men: 
equity, attribution, and perceived sex 
differences. JPSP 2fi (December). 360- 
367. 

Tesser. Abraham. Sidney Rosen, and Ellen 
Wa ranch. Communicator mood and the 
reluctance to transmit undersirabic mes* 
sages (the mam effect), JC 23 (Septem- 
ber). 266-283. 

Touhey. John Attitude similarity and 
attraction; the predictability of a strang- 
er's attitudes. JSP 90 (August). 251-258, 

Tniii, liiumic D,. S. Judith Trent, and 
Daniel J. O'Neill. Concepts in com- 
munication. Boston: .Mlvn and Bacon. 

I'hhia. Z. Joseph, and Darrell K, Adams. 
Detection theory and txpectations for 
social rein forcers: an application to ag- 
gression, Psy, Rev, 80 (November). 439- 
445, 

Venardos. Marlene G. and Mary B. Harris, 
Job interview training with rehabilita- 
tion clients: a comparison of videotape 
and role-playing procedures. JAP 58 
(December). 357-361. 

Wackman. Daniel B. Interpersonal com- 
munication and coorientation. ABS 16:4. 
537.5.'>0. 

Wade. Serena £., Interpersonal discussion: 

a critical predictor of leisure activity. 

JC 23 (December). 426 445. 
Walker. Harold L. Communication and 

the American health care problem. JC 

23 (December). 349-360. 
Wallington. Sue Ann. Consequences of 

transgression: self •punishment and de* 

preuion. JPSP 28 (October). 1. 
Walster. Elaine. C. William Walster, Jane 

Piliavin, and Lynn Schmidt. "Playing 
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hard lo f^ct*': uiidc-istaiulin^ an (hisi\o 

phenomenon. JPSP 2(i (Apiil). II.S 121. 
167. \\Va\tr. Carl H. Human lisiciiinjr pro^ 

avsc's ami bcha\ior. IiuIiauapolis Nrw 

York: Bnhbs-Mcnill. 
his. Wciihiu^r. ]o\ui K.. ,nii\ \Villi:uu \V. 

mol. I he* prrsonal communication pro* 

cfw \tw York: Wiley. 
P)9. Wivnc i. Yo.i^li. Task t^o in\oI\( nic ni and 

sclf-vstivm as mmlciaiois of situational 

Iv dc\ahu(t self iMtcm. JAP firt (Octo- 

brr). 22:* 2^2. 

170. Wilson, C. Terence. Effects of false feed- 

hack on avoidance hrhaxiot: "eoRuitixe" 
dcvasiii/alitui levisitcMl. JPSP 2^ (()(■ 
tohc!). lir» ll!:». 

171. WoitiuK, C. Fduard. and Bradlix S. 

(.urtiberj;. rAprriments in Iclivised vi- 
olence and \ CI ha I a^j^rission: two e\- 
ploratorx <itiidiis. jC 2^ (l^vaxuUvi). 1 U) 
Mil) 

\72, W\ri. Rolmt S.. jr. KJfrcts of intornuitiou 
inconsistcnc \ and ^ramnutical contrvt on 
ex iluation of persons. JPSP 2") fjan- 
nai\). 4:) 49. 

17:^. /ahn. l^iwii ucv. Cognitive integration of 
\c'il)al and \ocaI infoimalion in spoken 
seniciutv JFSP 9 (July). .H20..'^:t4. 

174. /ilh i. R. C. Thv smial se lf. KImsford. Ni W 
York: Pcinamon. 
Alscj stc : 

'jri47V 2(ii7r>. 'j(r,4i. 'jrM47. UfiMS. 2CKr>o. 
2*mVJ. 2i'w\, iif)').*)'!. i!rr>v>. L»fr»->7. 2C^-iCi'. 
2rri7i. 26-',75. 2r)r)7r). 2ro^'f), 2r)r)Si. 2CK>9r>, 
2r).VH», LW>04. 2r»r)()7, 2r>r)i4. lwiti, 20^19, 

2i\CC\. 2i'}(i27. LMiJi2S. 2i\iV2\K 2(i<i:M. 2fi(i.17. 
2fM{). 20640, 26044. 26640. 26650. 266.f>l. 
267^K). 26W.^. 270(K), 27001. 2702!^. 27026. 
270*11. 27034. 27()S9. 270-V9. 27063. 27069. 
27072. 27081. 27091, 27096. 27104. 27206. 

2746S: 1)61, CCI. CTl. (:T6. 
CTio. C129. (:t;^2. c™. C:T62. (:T6.-i, 
(.176. (:1>17. (.T24. (;T21. (;T26. (;T'>4. 
C\X cm. RM4r», RM82. RMIOO. RM14ft. 

SGH. sciii. SG1^>. scAx s(;r>6. sc.:i9, 

.S(;62. S(;66. SG68. S(;71. SCw.f). S(;79, 
.S(;ko, S(;h2. SC83, 5G92. Sr.08. .SG104. 
.S(.117, S(,122. SG126, .SGL%. P^j. P30. 
P:>2. P.'.lt. P6«). PIO.-). P122. PI2.". L19, 
IM, I.r>3. l.r>7, L71, 1.104, I.I 12. NVl. 
NV9. NVI2. NVi7, NV19. NV21. NV22. 
NV2S. NV50, NV45. NV46. NV47. NV49. 
NV'i2. NV53. NV54. T6. T8. T16. 

VII. LANGUAGE (L) 

I. Ackerman. Margaret D. Acquisition and 
transfer value of initial training with 
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l->. 
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multiple grapheme-phoneme cot.espcunl- 
ences. JEdP 6:"> (August). N..H4. 

Agrawal. K, G. The meaning of woik: IV 
— rcinterpieting factor suuctuir. J1N\R 
17 (Mav). |(>.|2. 

Ainlervui. John R.. and (ioiclon II. liown. 
Human associative memory. Washing- 
ton: Winston. 

Anderson. Richard C, and Bariy Mc(;aw. 
On the representation of meanings of 
geiinal terms. JExP lOi (Oecemhn). 
801^306. 

Anisfeld. Moshe. and Irene- Klenhort. ih\ 
the functions of structural parapln.ises: 
the view from the passive \oue. Ph 79 
(February), 117-126. 

liannatyne. Alexander. Language*, reading 
and learning disabilities: psychology. 
iu*urops\chologv. diagnosis and re«media* 
tion. Sjuingfield: Chatles C. I homas. 

Hattio. Antonio M,. ed. Piaget: dictionary 
of teTms. Elrasford. New Yenk: Per- 
gamon. 

Hauingarte. Roger, and Deinald \'. Dciosa. 
Information processing in a two- item 
classification task: relationships among 
items in a inemeirized .set. JK\P 100 
(Septembe-r). 1-5. 

Beichner, Rrenela, and Arthur Bochner. 
the effects of social status and social 
dialect on listener ie.M>onstN. CS.SJ 24 
(.Summer). 7.'i 82. 

IU)is. J. Samuel. The art of awareness: a 
tc-\thciok on general semantics and ejiis- 
temies. 2nd Ed. Dubueine: Wm. (.. 
Brown. 

Bornsie'in. Harry, and Howaiel L. Roy. 
Comment on *'Lingni%>t ic deficiency and 
thinking: research with deaf subjects 
1W4.69. * PB 79 (March), 211-214. 

Bdsmajian. Ilaig A. De^flnin;* the y\meri 
can Indian: a case study in the latignage 
of suppression. ST 22 (March). 89 W. 

Brainerel, Charles J. Judgments and ex- 
planations as criteria feir the presence 
of tejgnitive structures. PB 79 (March). 
172-179. 

Brainerd. Chiirles J. The origins of num- 
he'r concepts. SciAm 228 (March). 101 - 
109. 

Brainerd. Charles J. Mathematical and 

behavioral foundations of number. JGP 

88 (April). 221-282. 
Brown, Roger. A 6rst language: the early 

stages. Cambridge: Harvard U Press. 
Brown. Roger. Development of the first 

language in the human species. AP 28 

(February), 97-106. 
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18» Brown » Roger Schizophrenia* language^ 
and reality. AP 28 (May), 395 403. 

19. Brownell. Winifred, and Dennis R. Smith. 

Communication patterns, sex, and length 
(»f \eibali/aiion in sprech of ftHir year- 
old children. SM 40 (December), 310- 

m. 

20. Biirnius, D.» and R. Okada. Parallel scan- 

ning of semantic and formal informa- 
tion. JExP 97 (February), 254 257» 

21. Cairns H. S. EFects of bias on processing 

and reprocessing of lexically amhiftuous 
sentences. JExP 97 (March)! 337-313. 

22. ( alfet», Robert C.» Patricia Lindamood, 

and Charles LindanuuHl. .\touslic pho- 
neiic skills and reading kindergarten 
ihrongh twelfth grade. JEdP 64, (June). 
293-298. 

23. Carver, Ronald P. Understanding, infor^ 

mat ion processing, and learning from 
piose materials. JEdP ()4 Mehru;u\). 
Vj84, 

24. Chen, Kathleen. Pronouiiciability in verbal 

learning of the deaf. JPsy 84 (May), 89- 
96. 

27}, Clarke, D. S.. Jr. Deductive logic: an in- 
tnxluction to evaluation techniquts ami 
logical theory. Carbondale, 111.: South- 
ern Illinois U Press. 

26. (.onnolly, Patrick R.» and William K. 

Knabe. Assessing inter group differences 
in the use of language: a method and a 
case study. CSSJ 24 (Spring). 43 47. 

27. Crow(let» R. (». Representation of speech 

sounds in precalegorical acoustic stor- 
age. JFxP 98 (April). 14-24. 

28. Cull, John C, and Richard E. Hardy. 

Language meaning (gender shaping) 
among blind and .sighted student*;. JPsy 
83 (March). 333 334. 

29. Dalton, Starrette. Language dominance 

and bili: gual recall. JP-^y 84 (July), 2.'i7- 
266. 

30 Dectz. Stanley. Words without things: 
toward a social phenomenology of lan- 
guage. QJS 59 (February), 40-51. 

51. DeFazio, Victor J. Field articulation dif 

fercnces in language abilities. JPSP 25 
(March), 351-356. 

52. DcVito, Joseph A„ ed. Language: concepts 

and processes. Englcwoo<i ClifTs: Prentice- 
Hall. 

SS, Doll, Theodore J., James Tweedy, 
Marcia K. Johnson, John D. Bransford, 
and Carl Flatow. Semantic memory and 
icntence verification time. JExP 100 
(October). 429-431. 
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34. I)owns» Roger M., and David Stea. Image 
and environment. Chicago: Aldine. 

35» Ecrovd. Donald H. The u-levance of oral 
language de\elopment to classroom 
teathing. IS 21:1, 1M6. 

:U). F.gan» Dennis K,, and James (i. Cirw-no. 
.•\(t|uirinv» cognitive structure by dis- 
covery and rule learning. JEdP 64 
^February), 85 97. 

37. Elias. Chcrin S., and Charles A. Perfetti, 
Encoding task and recognition memory: 
the importance of semantic encoding. 
JExP 99 (July), 151-156, 

.H8. Faircloih. S;niuiei R.,and Marjorie A. Fai • 
cloth. A program of instruction on pho- 
netic science. Englewod Cliffs: Prentice- 
Hall. 

39. Ferguson, Charles A. Sia;"ies of child lan- 

guage development. New York: Holt. 

40. Fo<lor, J. A., T. G. Bcver, and M. F. Gar- 

rett. The psychology of language; an 
introduction to psychoUnguistics and 
generative grammar. New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 

41. Foote, Russell, and Jack Wordward. A 

preliminary invesiigation of obscene Ian* 
guage. JPsy 83 (March), 263-276. 

42. Forehand, Rex, and Harold L. (iardner. 

An examination of verbal imitative per- 
formance in young children. JPsy 85 
(November). 321-323. 

4:^ Foreh;MuI. Rex. Hi nre Robbins. and Charles 
Pat Brady. Effects of IQ and mental 
age t)n veibal imitative performance of 
children, JPsy 84 (July), .353 357. 

44. Fran7wa, Dale. Influence of meaningful- 
ness, pictuie detail, and pres(*ntation 
mmle on visual retention. A VCR 21 
(Summer). 209*224. 

-15. Friedman, Philip. Relationship of teacher 
reinforcement to spontaneous student 
verbalization within the classroom. J 
F^P 65 (August), 59 64. 

-tfi. Furth. Hans (i. Further thoughts on think- 
ing and language. PB 79 (March), 215- 
216. 

47. Giles. Howard. Communicative effective- 

ness as a function of accented speech. 
SM 40 (November), 330-331. 

48. Goggin. James E. An evolutionary analysis 

and theoretical account of the dis- 
continuous nature of human lang^iage. 
JC 23 (June), 169 180. 

49. Cordon. Michael Lewis, Davio H. Ryan» 

and Tamar Shilo, Helping the trainable 
menully retarded child develop speech 
and language: a guidebook for parents, 
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teachers and paraprofcs.sionals. Spiiiig- 
field: Charles C, Thomas. 1972. 

50. Criffith, Doughs, and William A. John^ 

ston. An information processing anal- 
ysis of visual imaRLry, JExP UK) (Sep- 
leinber), 14M46. 

51. (Guthrie. John T. Reading comprehension 

and syntactic responses iU good and 
poor readers. JEdP 05 (December). 294- 
299. 

r»2. IlalU Ralph. Diana Swane, and R. A. 
jrnkins. Memory for physical and se- 
mantic features of visual material in a 
shadowing task. JExP KK) (Octobei), 
425 428. 

Harris. Mary B., and Hortensia Baudiii. 

The language of altruism: the effects 

of language, dress, and ethnic group. 

JSP 91 (October), 37-42. 
*»K Harrisim. R. Vovm and content. Oxford: 

Basil Blackwell. 
Heim. Jan. .V comment on R. C^ Johnson: 

reanalysis of **Meaningfulness and 

Verbal Learning." PsyRev. 80 (May), 

235-236. 

ri(». Hodge. Milton H.,and Florrie M. Penning- 
ton. Some stndios of word abbreviation 
behavior. JExP 98 (May). 3r)0-3r)l. 

r>7. Hopptr. RolKTt. and Frederick Williams. 
SpvTch cha:ac (eristics and employability. 
SM 40 (November). 296-302. 
Hopper, Robert, and Rita C. Naremorc. 
Children's sp<xch: a practical intro- 
duction to comunication development. 
New York: Harper &: Row. 

.59. Howell. William C. Representation of 
frequency in memory. PB 80 (JrH). 44 
51 

fiO. Hunter. Edna J., and Hadley M. Lewis. 

The dyslexic child — two years later. 

JPsy 83 (January), 163- 166. 
6!. Innis, H. R. Bilingualism and bicultural- 

ism: an abridged version of the royal^ 

commission report. Canada: McClelland 

and Stewart, Ltd. 

62. Jaivilla, R. J., and S. J. Herman. Speed 

and accuracy of sentence recall: effects 
of ear of presentation, semantics, and 
grammar. JExP 97, 108-110. 

63. Johnson. M. K.. J. D. Bransford, and S. K. 

Solomon. Memory for tacit implications 
of sentences. JExP 98 (April), 203 205. 

64. Jolley, Margie Townsend, dnd Charles D. 

Spiclbcrgcr. The effecU of locus of 
control and anxiety on verbal condition- 
ing. JPer 41 (September), 445-456. 
6r>. Jones, Russell A., and Richard D. Ash^ 
more. The structure of intergroup per- 



ception: categories and iimensions in 
views of ethnic groups and adjecti\es 
used in stereotype research. JPSP 25 
(March), 428 438, 

66. Kachru, B. et. aL, eds. Issues in linguistics: 

papers in honor of Henry and Renec 
Kahane. Urbana: U of Illinois Press. 

67. Kagan, Jerome, and Robert E. Klein. 

Cross cultural perspectives on early de- 
velopment. AP 28 (November), 947-961, 

68. K;»t2. S. Role of instructions in abstrac- 

tion of linguistic ideas, JExP 98 (April). 
79-84. 

69. King, D, J, Influence of exposure interval 

and interitem interval on the learning 
of connected discourse. JExP 97 (Feb- 
ruary), 258-260, 

70. Lahey, Benjamin B., cd. The modification 

of language behavior. Springfield, 111.: 
Charles C. Thomas. 

71. Leginski. Walter, and Richard R, Izzetl, 

Linguistic styles as indices for interper- 
sonal distance, JSP 91 (December), 291- 
804. 

72. Leventhal, Gloria. Effect of sentence con- 

text on word perception. JExP 101 
(December), 318 323. 

73. Le*in, Joel R„ Robert E Davidson, Peter 

Wolff, and Michelle Citron. A compaii- 
son of induced imagery and sentence 
strategies in children's paired-associate 
learning. JEdP 64 (June), 306-309. 

74. l.iedlicf:, Raymond D„ ed. Coming to 

terms with language: an anthology. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons. 
7.5. l.ippman, Marcia Z., and Morris W. Schan- 
ahan. Pictorial facilitation of paired as* 
sociatc learning: implications for vo- 
cabulary training. JEdP 64 (April), 216- 
220. 

76. Lohr, Jeffrey M.. and Arthur W, Staats. 

Attitude conditioning in Sino Tibetan 
languages. JPSP 26 (May). 196-200. 

77. McElroy, Colleen Wilkinson. Speech and 

language development of the preschool 
child: a survey. SpringReld: Charles C. 
Thomas. 1972. 

78. Malloy, T. E., and S. Proctor, Concept 

and rule utilization in the acquisition 
of an elcctrodcmal response. JExP 97 
(March), S70-377. 

79. Mandlcr, George, and Patricia E. Wordcn. 

Semantic processing without permanent 
storage. JExP 100 (October). 277-283. 

80. Mazur, D. Peter. Population and language 

in the soviet union. IRMS S (March), 
31-48. 
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si. Mtiham* Merlin J., Martin J. Bcrko, 
Frances Ciden Bcrko and Martin F. 
Palmer. Communication training in 
childhood brain damage. Springrtchl. 
Charles C. Thomas. 1972. 

82. Me>rr. David £. Correlated operations in 
searching stored semantic categories. 
JF\P 99 (June), 124-133. 

SS. Millet. .\dam. Learning miniature lin- 
guistic systems: efforts of Enghsh lan- 
guage habits and concomitant meaning 
conditioning. JGP 89 (Ju^V)* 1* 26. 

.*^4, .Miller. George A. Communication, lan- 
guage and meaning. 2nd ed. New York: 
Basic Books Inc. 

^"i. Minilie. Hi\c>n and Williams, eds. Nor- 
mal aspects of speech* hear ig and lan- 
guage. Englcwood Cliffs: Prentice Hall. 

86. Moore. Timothy E. Cognitive development 
and the acquisition of langttagc. New- 
York: Academic Press Inc. 

ST. Motley, Michael T. An analysis of spooner- 
isms as psycholinguistic phenomena. SM 
40 (March), 66-71. 

88. Mouw. John T.. and James T. Hccht. 

Transfer of the "concept" of class in- 
clusion. JEdP 64 (February). 57-62. 

89. Movahedi. Siamak» and Richard H. Ogles. 

.\xiomatic theory* informative value of 
propositions* and ''derivation rules of 
ordinary language." ASR 38 (August), 
416*423. 

90. Meyers, Jerome L*, Kathy Pczdek, and 

Douglas Coulsen. Effect of prose organi- 
sation upon free recall. JEdP 65 (De- 
comber), 313-320. 

91. Nakatani* Lloyd H. On the evaluation of 

models for the word>frequency effect. 
PsyRcv 80 (May), 195-202. 

92. Nappe, Gary W.. and Keith A. Wollcn. 

Effects of instructions to form common 
and bizarre mental images on retention. 
JExP 100 (September). 6 8. 

m. Nelson. D. L., and D. H. Brooks. Func- 
tional independence of pictures and 
their verbal memory codes. JExP 98 
(April). 44-48. 

m. Noelker, Robert W., and Donald A. Schum- 
sky. Memory for sequence, form, and 
position at related to the identification 
of reading reUrdates. JEdP 64 (Feb- 
ruary), 2230. 

95. Oppenheim, Rosalind C. Effective teach- 

ing methods for autistic children. 
Springfield: Charles C. Thomas 

96. Oster, Gerald. Auditory beats in the brain. 

SciAm 229 (October), 94-103. 
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97. Pagano, Don F. In format ion 'processing 
differences in repressors and sensitizers. 
JPSP 26 (April), 105-109. 

98. Pci. Mario. How to learn languages and 
vhat languages to learn. New York: 
Harper and Row. 

Pe terson. M J.. C. E. Eger, and G. G. 
Brown. Meaningfulness phonemic .Mmi- 
lariiv» and sensory memory. JExP 9S 
(April). 64 69. 

100. PowelK Charles V. Sound and meaning 
correlates of word preference?;. JGP 8ft 
(January). 4^-54. 

101. Prober t» \Va*tcr. Law, language and com- 
munication. Springfield: Charles C. 
Thomas. 1972. 

102. Pylyshyn, Zenon W. What the mind's eye 
tells the mind's brain: a critique of 
mental imagery. PB 80 (July), 1-24. 

103. Riegel Klaus. Cardinal Chomsky's Pla- 
tonic revival movement. AP 28 (No- 
vember), 1013-1016. 

104. Ro<lnik. Royce. and Barbara Wood. The 
communication strategies of children. ST 
22 (March). 114-124. 

105. Rychlak, Joseph F., C. William Hewitt, 
and Jean Hewitt. Affective evaluation, 
word quality, and the verbal learning 
styles of black versus white junior col- 
lege females. JPSP 27 (August). 2*^-255. 

106. Rychlak. Joseph F., Donald L. Tasto. 
Joanne E. Andrews, and H. Case Ellis. 
The application of an affective dimen* 
sion of meaningfulness to personality- 
related verbal learning. JPer 41 (Sep- 
tember), 341-360. 

107. Saegcrt, J., J. Obermeyer, and S. Kazarian. 
Organizational factors in free recall of 
bilingually mixed lists. JExP 97 (March), 
397-398. 

108. Sal/inger, Kurt, and Richard S. Feldman. 
eds. Studies in verbal behavior: an em- 
pirical approach. Elmsford, New York: 
Peigamon. 

109. Samuels, S. Jay, and Robert H. Anderson. 
Visual recognition memory, paired-asso« 
date learning, and reading achievement. 
JEdP 65 (October), 160 167. 

110. Sanders. Robert E. The question of a 
paradigm for the study of speech-using 
behavior. QJS 59 (February), MO. 

111. Schank. R. C. and K. M. Colby, eds. 
Computer models of thought and lan- 
guage. San Francisco: W. H. Freeman 
and Company. 

112. Scheff, T. J. Intersubjectivity and emotion. 
ABS 16:4, 501-512. 
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PB 79 (March), 170 171. 

210. Smith. J. E. Keith. On tests dt quasi*in- 

dependence in psychological research. 
PR 80 (October). 329^333. 

211. Smith, Raymond C, and Harold J. 

Nichols. Semantic differential stability 
as a function of meaning domain. JC 23 
(March). 64 73. 

212. Snizek. William E. Reply to Fox and 

Vonk. ASR 338 (June). 395. 

213. Spanos. Nicholas P.. John D. McPeake, 

and Walter Carter. Effects of pretest* 
ing on response to a visual hallucina- 
tion suggestion in hypnotic subjects. 
JPSP 28 (December). 293 297. 

214. Sprott. D. A. Comment on misuse of co- 

variance. PB 79 (March). 180. 
21'). Staelin. Richard, and Ronald £. Turner. 
Error in judmental sales forecasts: 
theory and results. JMR 10 (F\*bruary). 
10-16. 

216. Steininger. Marion. A comparison of two 

kinds of dogmatism scores: Rokcach cate- 
gories xfersus open-ended responses. JPsy 
83 (January). 1116, 

217. Steininger. Marion. In defense of mea- 

suring attitudes. JPsy 85 (September), 
131-136. 

218. Stevenson. Robert A. Cross cultural valida- 

tion of a readership prediction tech* 
nique. JQ 50 (Winter). 690-696. 

219. Stc^we. Richard A. Research and the 

systems approach as methodologies for 
education. AVCR 21 (Summer), 165-176. 

220. Sue. Herald W., and Austin C. Frank. A 

typological approach to the psychologi- 
cal study of Chinese and Japanese Amer- 
ican college males. JSI 29:2. 129-148. 

221. Sullivan, David .S.. and Thomas E. Deiker. 

Subject-experimenter perceptions of eth- 
ical issues in human research, AP 28 
(July). 587-591. 

222. Swingle. Paul C. ed. Social psychology in 

natural settings: a reader in field ex- 
perimentation. Chicago: Aldine. 
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223. Taylor, Howard F. Linear mcxlils of con- 

sistency: some extensions of Blalock*s 
strategy. AJS 78 (March). I19U»l2lr). 

224. Thompson. S.C. The substitution of an- 

alytic for simulation algorithms: a re- 
sponse. AJAE 55 (May). 240 241. 

225. Tipton. Martha J., and Ciarl H. Weaver. A 

listening test for the intermediate 
grades. CSSJ 24 (Spring), 5-13, 
22(). lo\i, Henry. Ramon .\ldag, and Ronald 
Storey. On the measurement of the en- 
\iu)nment: an asH'ssment of the Law- 
rence and Lorsch Environmental Un- 
certainty Questionnaire. ASQ 18: 1 , 27* 
36. 

227. Treisman. Michel Relation between signal 

detectability theory and the traditional 
procedures for measuring thresholds. PB 
7*». (januaiv). ir> 17. 

228. Tiirnev. Billv 1... and Ceoige P. Rol)b. 

.Statistical methoils for behavioral sci- 
ence. New York: (lhandler. 

225>. Vaillancourt. Pauline Marie, stability of 
children's survey responses. POQ 37 
rFall). 373-387. 

^ 230. Wall. Toby. D. and Roy Payne. Are de- 
ficiency scoies deficient? J.VP .*>8 (De» 
cember)» 322-326. 

231. Wallace, Douglas H. Obscenity and con- 

teniporarv community standards: a sur* 
vev. JSI 29:3. n:^68. 

232. Warland. Rex H.. and John Sample. Re- 

sponse certainty as a moderator variable 
in attitude measurement. RS 38 (Sum- 
mer). 174-186. 

233. Weimer, Walter R. Psycholinguistics and 

Plato's Paradoxes of the Memo. AP 28 
January). 15»33. 

234. Werts» Charles E.. Karl G. joreskog. and 

Robert L. Linn. Identification an'^ esti- 
mation in path analvsis with unmea- 
sured variables, AJS 78 (May), 1469 1484. 

235. WVxley. Kenneth N.. Ravmond E. Sanders. 

and Gary A. Vukl. Training interviewers 
to eliminate contrast effects in employ- 
ment interviews. JAP 57 (June). 233-236. 

236. Wilkie, William L. and Edgar A. Pes.se- 

mier. Issues in marketing's use of multi- 
attribute attitude models, JMR 10 (No- 
vember). 428-441. 

237. Wind. Voram. A new procedure for con- 

cept evaluation. JM 37 (October), 21 1. 

238. Winder, David The power motive. 

Riverside, New Jersey: The Free Pre*s. 

239. Wu. De-Min Altcm&tivc tests of inde- 

pendencr ^tween stochastic regressors 
and disturbances. £c 41 (July), 733-750. 



240. Zimmerman, Irla Lee. James M. Woo Sam, 
and Alan J. Glasser. Clinical interpre- 
tation of the Wcchsler adult intelligence 
scale. New York: Grune and Stratton. 
.Also see: 

26.508. 27240, 27452: 1)61, 1)64, (:C6, CCH, 
C:C2l, CC28. CTll. C:T21, CT3U CT44, 
CT51. G80. G81. IP31, IP106. IP142, 
SG14, SG38. SG73, SG7.'), SGI 13. SG119, 
P23. P63. P8S. PIOS. PII3. P122. P136, 
1.26. T27^ T31. TSf). T4:^ 

XI. TEACHING (T) 

1. Aleamoni, Lawrence M.. and Mak(»nncn 

Yimer. An investigation of the relation- 
ship between colleague rating, student 
rating, research productixity, and aca- 
demic rank in rating instructional effec- 
tiveness. JEdP 64 (June). 274-277. 

2. Baird, Leonard L. Teaching styles: an ex- 

ploratory study of dimensions and ef^ 
fect.s, JEdP 04 (February), 15 21. 

3. Biglan, Anthony. Relationships between 

subject matter characteristics and the 
structure and output of university de- 
parUnents. JAP .57 (June). 204-213. 

4. Biglan, Anthony. The characteristics of 

subject matter in different academic 
areas. JAP 57 (June), 195-203. 
f). Bjork, Robert A. Why mathematical 
models? AP 28 (May), 426-433. 

6. Boren, Robert R. The human transaction. 

(;lenview. III.: Scott. Foiesman. 

7. Hrai'U stein. Daniel \.. .aid (^eoige J. Ren* 

ston. Student and department chairman 
views of the performance of university 
professors. JAP 58 (October), 244-249. 

8. Brannstein. I^niel N.» Gary A. Klein, an^' 

Mark Pachla. Feedback expectancy and 
shifts in student ratings of college fac- 
ulty. JAP 58 (October), 254 260. 
Clemente. Frank^ Early career deter';3in- 
ants of research productivity. AJS 79 
(September), 409419. 

10. Cohen. Sheldon, David C. Glass, and 

Jerome E. Singer. Apartment noise, 
auditory discrimination, and reading 
ability in children. JESP 9 (September). 
407-422. 

11. Cole, Blaine L. The effect of group size 

on organizational climate in elementary 
schools. SGB 4 (November), 503-507. 

12. Cunningham* Donald J. Evaluation of 

reputable forms of instruction: a classi- 
fication of information needs in forma- 
tive and summative evaluation. AVCR 
21 (Fall), 351*368. 
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13. D Angdo. C.ary. and Jody Nyquist. Tech- 

ing strategics for large lecture courses: 
use of multimedia and discussion group. 
ST 22 (Noxtmber). 310-317. 

14. Duke, Richard L.. and Constance J. 

Seidner. Self- role incongruence and role 
enactment in simulation games. 5&G 4 
(June). 159 173. 

15. Fclton. Gary S., and Baibara E. Biggs. 

Psychotherapy and responsibility: teach- 
ing internalization behavior to black 
low achievers through group therapy. 
SOB 4 (May), 147-156. 

16. Fisher, Ian. Rehictant listeners. SI 22 

(January). 54-57. 

17. Franzwa. Helen H. Limitations in apply- 

ing humanistic psychology in the class* 
loom, rs 21:1. 'M ^j. 

18. Finikhoiiscr. |. Ray, and Nathan Maccuby. 

Tailoring science writing to the general 
audience. JQ 50 (Summer), 220-226 

19. Haynes. Judy I.. Improving instruction in 

speech communication skills through 
hatuing hierarchies: an application to 
oiuani/ation. ST 22 (September), 237- 
243. 

20. James W. Gibson and Jolin A. Kline. 

Cx)mputer analysis of verbal behavior in 
the classroom. ST 22 (January). 58-63. 

21. Keislat. F.\;m R.. and Jean Phinney. Young 

children's use of an information source 
in silf instiiicticm. AVCR 21 (Sum-ner), 
177 190. 

22. Krupar. Karen. Communication games. 

Riverside. New Jcrs^'y; The Free Press. 

23. l.ahat M:inclrlbaum, Bat-Sheva. nnd David 

Kipnis. Leader behavior dimensions re- 
lated to students' evaluation of teach- 
ing effectiveness. JAP .58 (October), 2.'>0- 
2.53. 

24. Livingston, Samuel A., and Steven J. 

Kidder. Role identification and game 
structure: effects on political attitudes. 
S&C 4 June), 131-144. 

25. McClonc. Edward L. Educational measure 

ment and speech communication in- 
struction. CSSJ 24 (Winter). 241-2-15. 

26. McCilone. Edward L. and Loren J. Ande>*- 

son. The dimensions of teacher credi- 
bility. ST 22 (September). 196-200. 

27. Mehrens, William A. and Irvin J. Lch- 

mann. Measurement and evaluation in 
education and psychology. New York: 
Holt. 

28. Molnar, Eva T., James T. Kent, and Argyl 

C. Flouscr. Role-playing in preparing 
junior medical ttudenu for psychiatric 
interviewing. SCB 4 (May). 157 162. 



29. Munn. Harry Jr.. and Kim Ciffm* Rela- 

tionships between teachers' task-oriented 
behavior* interpersonal maintenance be- 
havior, student achievement, and &tu* 
dent satisfaction. ST 22 (Nc .ember), 
304-309. 

30. Newlin. Joseph. Communi-link: a unique 

approach toward adult education pro* 
gramroing. AL 21 (February). 263 264. 

31. Okey, James R.. and Jerome L. Cicsla. 

Designs for the evaluation of teacher 
training materials. AVCR 21 (Fall), 299- 
310. 

32. Seeman, Julius. On supervising student re* 

search. AP 28 (October), 900 906, 

33. Shears, Loyda M., and Eli M Bower. 

Games in education and development. 
Springfield: Charles C. Thomas. 

34. Shields, Donald C. atul Virginia V. Kidd. 

Teaching through popular fdm: a small 
grnup analysis of The Poseidon Adven* 
ture. ST 22 (September), 201-207. 
3.5. .Smythe, Mary jeanette, Robert ]. Kibler, 
and Patricia W. Hutchings. A compari- 
son of norm referenced and criterion- 
referenced measurement with implica- 
tions for communication instruction. ST 
22 (January), M7. 

36. Stainback. Sus:in Bray, and William Clar- 

ence Stainback. Classroom discipline: a 
positive approach. Springfield: Charles 
C. Thomas. 

37. Stowe, Richard A., and Thomas M. 

Schwen. Varieties of analysis in instruc- 
tional development: introduction to the 
theme of this issue. AVCR 21 (Spring), 
5-10. 

38. Strang, Harold R.. Pictorial and verbal 

media in self instruction of procedural 
skills. AVCR 21 (Summer). 225-252. 

39. Taylor. K. Phillip, and Raymond W. 

Buchanan. Vocational marketability of 
communication competencies. SCCJ 38 
(Spring). 285-291. 

40. Tucker, Charles O. Toward facilitation 

of behavioral objectives in speech com* 
mnnication. ST 22 (September). 231-236. 

41. Watts, Meredity W. Jr. Behavior model- 

ing and self devaluation with video self- 
confrontation. JEdP 64 (April). 212-215. 

42. Wells, Russell F., Adrian P, Van Mond- 

frans. S N. Postlethwait, and David C. 
Butler. Effectiveness of three visual 
media and two study formats in teach- 
ing concepts involving time, space and 
motion. AVCR 21 (Summer). 233-242, 
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4^. Wentling, Tim L. Mastery versus non- 
mastery instruction with varying test 
item feedback treatments. J£dP 65 (Au^ 
gust). 50-38. 

44. Wise. Charles N. Student ratings of teach- 
ers: a p<.'rspcctive for speech communi* 
cation. WS 37 (Summer), ia6-203. 

Also see: 

2<)I67. 26469. 26470. 26471. 26476. 26480, 
'J<>487. 26490, 26.'>02, 26r)03. 26506, 26507, 
2r)r)20, 26527. 26985. 27005; D66 G80» 
IP18. IP37, IP113. IPI59. IPl67p IP168, 
RM95, RM177. SG52.. SG92. P46. P52, 
L12, L35- L45. L95, L104. 

XII. TIIKORY AND 
THEORY C:ONSr RUCTION (CT) 

1. Anderson* James C;. Causal models and 

social indicators: toward the develop' 
ment of social systems nifKicls. .\SR 38 
(June). 285 301. 

2. Anderson* Normau H. Informational in- 

tegration theory applied to attitudes 
about U. S. presidents. JEdP 64 (Feb- 
ruary), 1-8. 

3. Anderson, Robert O. The characterization 

model for rhetorical criticism of political 
image campaigns. WS 37 (Spring). 75 86. 

4. Becker. Gary S. A theory of marriage: 

part I. JPE RI:4. (july/August), 813- 
846. 

5. Block. M. K. and J. M. Hcineke. The al- 

location of effort under uncertainty: 
the case of risk-averse behavior. JPE 
81:2, 376-385. 

6. Blumer, Herbert. Comment on "symbolic 

interaction as a pragmatic perspective: 
the bias of emergent theory.** A.SR 38 
(December), 797. 

7. Bowet, Gordon H. Psychology of learning 

and motivation. New York: Academic 
Press. 

8. Bowei^, Kenneth S. Situationism in psy- 

chology: an analysis and a critique. 
PsyRcv 80 (September). 307 336. 

9. Carroll, Michael P. Applying Heidcr's 

theory of cognitive balance to Claude 
Levi-Strauss. Santy 36 (September), 285 
301. 

10. Catlin, Jack. In defend! of sophisticated- 
guessing theory. P^yRev 80 (September), 
412-416. 

IL Clarke, Peter, ed. New models for mass 
communication research. Beverly Hills: 
Sage. 
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12. Clement, Etonald A., Mutual control of 
goal attainment: a 'taw* look at feed* 
back in human communication. TS 21 :3, 
29-32. 

)3. (ohen. John. Psychological prohability. 
Morristown, New Jersey: General Learn 
ing Press. 

14. Crano, William D., and Ralph E. Cooper. 

Examination of Newcomb*s extension of 

structural balance theory. JPSP 27 (Sep* 

tember). 344-353. 
ir>. Duncan, Carl P., Lee Sechrest, and Arthur 

W. Melton, eds. Human memory. New 

York: Appleton. 

16. Erickson, Gary M. Maslow*s basic needs 

theory and decision theory. BSd 18 
(May). 210 211. 

17. Feather, N. T. Cognitive differentiation, 

cognitive isolation, and dogmatism: re- 
joinder and further analysis. Scmty 36 
(June), 221-236. 

18. Fishbein, Martin, and Icek Ajzen. Attribu- 

tion of responsibility: a theoretical note. 
JESP 9 (March), 148-153. 

19. Fishbum. Peter C. A proof of may's the 

orem P (m,4) =2P (m,3). BSci l8 (May). 
212. 

20. Gellner. E. Causes and meanin^L, in the 

social sciences. Boston. MA: Routlcdgc' 
and Kcgan. 

21. Gonseth, Ferdinand, Time and method: 

an essay on the methodology* of r<*search. 
Translated by Eva H. Guggcnheimer. 
Springfield: Charles C. Thomas, 1972. 

22. Gergen, Kenneth J. Social psychology as 

history. JPSP 26 (May). 309-320. 

23. Hamlin, William J., and Harold J. Nichols. 

T\\v intonst value of rhetorical strate- 
gies derived from Kenneth Burke's \n*n* 
tad. WS 37 (Spring), 97- 102. 

24. Harrell, Maila, John Waitc Bowers* and 

Jeffrey P. Bacal. Another stab at "mean- 
ing**: concreteness. iconicity, and con- 
ventionality. SM 40 (August), 199-207. 

25. Hawes, Leonard C. Elements of a model 

for communication processes. QJS 59 
(February), ll-2h 

26. Hawkins, Del I* Model of symbolic com- 

munication* JAR 13 (June), 33-38. 

27. Heap, James L., and Phillip A. Roth. On 

phenomenological sociology. ASR S8 
(June), 354 366. 

28. H-^nlc, M., J. Jayncs» and J. Sullivan, edt. 

istorical conceptions of psychology. 
New York: Springer^ 
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29. HiUi$. Jay \V, ami William D. Crano. 
Additive effects of utility and attitudinal 
sut>portivcncss in the selection of infor* 
mation. JSP 89 (April), 2.^7-270. 

^(), Hodges. Hett H. Adding and averaging 
mo<lels for information integtation. Psy> 
Rev 80 (January). 80 84. 

31. Horn, John L., and John R. knapi>. On 

the subjective character of the empirical 
base of Guilford's striicture of intellect 
rtUKiel. P» 80 (July). .1.1-4!^. 

32. Hubcr. Joan. Symbolic interaction as a 

pragmatic perspective: the bias of emer- 
gent theory. ASR 38 (April), 274-283. 

33. Huesmann. L. Rowell, and Chao-Ming 

Cheng. A thtory for the induction of 
mathematical functions. PsyRev 80 
(March), 126138. 

34. Hunsaker. David M., and Craig R, Smith. 

Rhetorical distance: a critical dimension. 
WS 37 (Fall). 241-251. 

35. Hunt. Shelby D. Lawlikc generalizations 

and marketing theory. JM 37 (Ji:lv). 69- 
70. 

36. Jciison. Harry J. Evolution of the brain 

and intelligence. New York: Academic 
Prcis 

37. Jolley. J. L. The fabric of knowledge: a 

study of the relations between ideas. 
London: Duckworth. 
38 Jonas. Gerald. Viseral learning: toward a 
science of self control. New York: Viking 
Press. 

39. Kahneman. Daniel, and Amos Tvcrsky. 

On the psychology of prediction, PsyRcv 
80 (July), 237-251. 

40. Kaimann, R. A. Structured Information 

fiW's. Los Angclca: Melville. 

41. Kimura. Doreen. The assymmetry of the 

human brain. SciAm 228 (March). 70 80. 

42. King. Stephen W. Theory testing: an an- 

alvsis and extension. SW S7 (Winter), IS^ 
22. 

4.1 Kneuppcr. Charles W. Rhetoric and prob- 
ability theory. CSSJ 24 (Winter). 288 
296. 

41. Krain. Mark. Communication as a process 
of dyadic organization and development. 
JC 23 (December). 392 408. 

45. Las/lo. Ervin. A systems philosophy of 

hnman values BSci 18 Quly). 250-261. 

46. Laszlo. Ervin, ed. The relevance of gen- 

eral s>siem<i theory. New York: Brazillct, 
1972. 

47. Laszlo, Ervin. The systems view of the 

world. New York: Braziller 1972. 

48. Laszlo. Ervin, cd. The world system. New 

York: Braziller. 
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49. Lctcourt, Herbert M The function of the 

illusions of contro. and freedom. AP 28 
(May), 417 425. 

50. Levtne. Jerrold M., Tania Romashko, and 

Edwin A. Vlvi .in, Evalnation of an 
abilities classi ^ ition system for inte* 
grating and generalizing human per* 
formance n .»arch findings; an appli- 
cation to Vigilance tasks. JAP 58 (Oc- 
lOber). 149-157. 

51. Levy, Robert M.. and Herbert M. Kauf- 

man. Sets and subsets in the identi- 
ficatic n of multidimensional stimuli. 
PsyRev 80 (March). 139 M8. 
.52. Matson. Floyd W. Without/Within: be- 
haviorism and humanism. Monterey* 
California.: Brooks/Cole. 

53. Miller, Ralph R., and .Man D. Springer. 

Amnesia, consolidation, and retrieval. 
PsyRev 80 Qanuary), 69-79. 

54. Mischel. W.ilter. Toward a cognitive so- 

cial learning reconccptualization of per- 
sonality. PsyRev 80 (July), 252-283. 

55. Mong.\ Peter R. Theory construction in 

the study of communicat.on: the system 
paradigm. JC 23 (March), 5-16. 
5(5. Mciriensen. C. David, ed, Basic readings 
in communication theory. New York: 
Harper k Row. 

57. Natanson, Maurice. Phenomenology, role, 

and reason: essays on the coherence and 
deformation of social reality. Springfield: 
Charles C. Thomas. 

58. Needham, Rodney. Belief, language, and 

experience. Chicago: The U of Chicago 
Press. 

.59. Norton, M. and R. Ruechelle. Human com- 
munication theory — a systems approach. 
New York: Braziller. 

60. Nowakowski, Maria. A formal theory of 

actions. BSci 18 (November), 393. 

61. Pattee, Howard, cd. Hierarchy theory. 

New York: Braziller. 

62. Payne. John W. Alternative approaches to 

decision making under risk: moments 
versus risk dimen»ions PB 80 (Decem- 
ber). 439-453. 

63. Pearcc. W. Barnctt. Consensual rules in 

interpersonal communication: a reply to 
Cushman and Whiting. JC 23 (June), 
160 168. 

64. Pike, Ray. Response latency models for 

signal detection. PsyRev 80 (January), 53- 
68. 

65. Powers. William T, Behavior: the control 

of perception. Chicago: Aldine. 
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06. Rcichciibach. Bruce R lUv losmoloj^kiil 
argument: a rcasscssimiH. Sprinj^ticld: 
Charles C. Thomas. I97l». 

67. Roycc. James E. Does person or m If imply 

dualism? AP 28 (OcioUt). s8:<.88(). 

68. Saimon. %Vesley C. Confirmation. Sti.Xra 

li28 (May). 75-83. 

69. Samuel William. On clarifying some in- 

terpretations of social comparisc)n the- 
ory. JESP 9 (September). 4r>().4r>r». 

70. St helling. Thomas C. Hockey helmets* con- 

cealed weapons, and daylight saving: a 
study of binary choices with external 
ities. JCR 17 (September). 581-428. 

71. Smith. Dennis R. Mechanical and systemic 

concepts of ficdhack. TS 21:^, *J1-28. 

72. Smitli. Dennis R.. and Lawrence Kearney. 

Organismic concepts in the unification 
of rhetoric and communication. QJS 59 
(Fc brnary). 30-39. 
7.1. Speuce. Donald P. .\tialog and digital 
descriptions of behavior. AP 28 (June). 
479 488. 

74. Sutherland. John. A general systems phi- 
losophy for the social and behavioral 
sciences. New York: Braziller. 

7'». lithenor. Pliillip J., (.eargc- A. DotU)l»ue. 
and Clarice N. Olien Mass communic;)- 
tion research: evolution of a structuial 
mo<lel. JQ 50 (Autumn). 419-425. 

7^*>- Tulving. Endel. and Donald M. Thomson. 
Enco<ling specificity and retrieval pro- 
cesses in episodic memory. PsyRev 80 
(September). 352-373. 

77. Vnderwood. OoefFrcy. Control of sclec- 
ti\e attention and interference of pro- 
cessing in memory. JExP 99 (June). 28- 
34. 

7H. 'liirvcy. M. T. On peripheral and central 
process<*s in vision: inferences from an 
information-processing analysis of mask- 
ing with patterned stimuli. PsyRev 80 
(January). 1-52. 
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79. \ itkers. (ioeflfrey. Motivation theory— a cy- 

b.*rnetic contribution. BSci 18 (July), 
242-249. 

80. von Bcrtalanffy. Ludwig. General system 

theory. 2nd ed. New Vtuk: Bra/iller. 

81. Walley. Roc E.. and Theodore D. Welden. 

Lateral inhibition and cognitive mask*- 
inR: a neuropsychological theory of at* 
tention. PsyRev 80 (July). 284-302. 

82. Webster. Jr., Murray. Psychological re- 

ductionism. methodological individual- 
ism, and large scale problems. ASR 38 
(April). 258-278. 

83. Wert/. Marjorie D. Schefien's context an- 

alysis: communication as process. WS 37 
(Fall). 233-240. 

84. Westley. Bruce H. Darnell rcconceptual- 

i7ed. JC 23 (June). 187-194. 
8:). Wickelgren. Wayne A. The long and the 
short of memo*- PB 80 (December). 
42.'>-438. 

8(). Wiliams. Kenneth R, Reflections on a 
human science of communication. JC 23 
(September). 239-250. 

87. Wnehhcn. Paul L. A critique of Sarnoff 

and /.imhardo's psychoanalytic alterna- 
tive to a soc ial c om pa rison theory o f 
emotions, JPsy 84 (May). 145-158. 

88. Zaner. R. and D. Ihdc. eds. Phenomenol- 

ogy and existentialism. New York: Put- 
man's and Sons. 

Also see: 

2r)r>18. 20691. 20984. 27004. 27009. 27014. 
27066. 27080. 27097. 27132; D19 CCS. 
GT2. GTll. GT38. G2. G14. G50. G74, 
G80. G8r>. G104. IP45. 1P82. IP94. 1P109. 
IP117. IP131. 1P160. RM70. RM147. 
RMI49. RM156. RM174. RM195. RM207. 
RM219. RM233. RM238. SG16. SG26. 
SG39. SGIOI. SG1S5. PIO. P33. P42; P66. 
P122. P159. L3, US, L25. L30. L34, L59, 
L89. L91. L102, LI 12. L115. NV25. NV28. 
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A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
RHETORICAL STUDIES, 1973 



MICHAEL C. LEFF 
Indiana Umvertity» Bloomington 

This edition of the Bibliographic Anuual is the first to include a separate 
listing for rhetorical theory. The new arrangement offers many advantages, but 
it also creates some problems for the bibliographer. Rhetoric is a notoriously 
vague concept, and a wide variety of academic publications report studies 
directly or indirectly related to the interests of rhetorical theorists. The bibli- 
ographer muNt find some means of silling through a considerable body of litera- 
ture and determining which items are appropriate for inclusion within a short 
survey. A solution to this problem based on theoretical principle requires 
nothing less than a comprehensive definition of rhetoric. But this task is far too 
ambitious and difficult for practical purposes. I have, therefore, relied on a 
more subjective procedure. In reviewing the literature, I have attempted to 
identify works that would interest my colleagues who normally consult this 
publication. While this criterion may be insufficiently rigorous, it does seem ap- 
propriately rhetorical, since it rests on the concept of audience. 

There is the further problem of the overlap between this bibliography and 
some of the others included within the Annual. Some reduplicauon is unavoid- 
able, since the study of communication cannot be separated into totally discrete 
components. Nevertheless, there is also a need to establish operational boundaries 
both for editorial purposes and ior the convenience of the reader. The problem 
proves most difficult in attempting to distinguish between rhetorical studies and 
the materials covered by the bibliographies of public address and of behavioral 
stiidicN in communicaiion. In respect to public address, I have included only 
those books and articles that deal with the theory of rhetorical criticism or that 
explicitly generalize beyond the context ol a specific situation. Thus, works that 
concentrate on a particular rhetorical event arc excluded. In respect to behavioral 
studies, I have avoided re{X)rts on specific experiments and have sought out 
studies that pertain to the general theory of communication or that bear on 
areas of interest to traditional rhetoricians. Even so. there are still a great 
number of entries in this area, and no doubt, there will be a significant overlap 
between this bibliography and the one devoted to behavioral studies. Yet, given 
the ambiguity of the boundary between rhetoric and communication theory, it 
seemed best to avoid serious errors of omission. 

The organization of this bibliography generally follows the pattern of 
earlier bibliographies of rhetoric and public address published in the Annual. 
The first three major divisions deal with the history of rhetorical theory. They 
are separated by period into: (1) Ancient (to 300 A.D.), (H) Medieval and 
Renaissance (300-1600), and (III) Modern (1600-1900). These divis ons, of 
course, are somewhat arbitrary, but they do allow for a convenient organiza- 
tion of the materials. In turn, each of these historical sections is further subdi- 
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vidcd uiulcr the hcailings: (A) Ciencral/l heorctical and (B) Individual The- 
orists. The Gcticral/Thcorctical category lists works that survey broad move- 
ments in rhetorical theory or that deal with rhetoric in the context of the 
cultural and intellectual history ol a particular period. The fourth and longest 
main division of the bibliography is devoted to conleinporary theory. It is 
further separated into six sub-categories. These are listed in the table of con- 
tents, and. for the most pari, are self-explanatory. The heading entitled Lan- 
guage/Style/Semantics ranges over a broad area. It is. I fear, somewhat unwieldy, 
but I coidd find no means of further dividing it that was not totally arbitrary 
and potentially misleading. 

It is impotrani to eniphasi/e that this is only a selected bibliography. The 
subject treated is vast and diverse, and limitations of time and resources make 
it impossible to aim at anything approaching a comprehensive survey. In 
keeping with the practice of my predecessors. I would eniouiage readers to 
sid)mit significant items not included in die bibliograj)hy. 

Unless otherwise noted, all entries cited were pubhshed during the calendar 
year, 1973. Selected references to titles of masters theses and doctoral disserta- 
tion appear throughout the bibliography. References are made by citing the title 
identification mnnher. The conipleie citation appears in the "titles** section 
of the 1973 Bibliographic Annual. 
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I. ANCIENT 



A. (iF.NFRAl./TltFORt TICAL 

Ualhani5. Homer \\ The classical idea of the 

g(KKl man. Berkeley. Calif.: Diahlo Press. 11)72. 
Btuson 1 homas and (itratd .\. Haus^*r. Ideals. 

superlatives ami the decline of hypcKrisy. 

OJS Ml. 99- 105. 

Review of The Art nf Rhvtoric in the 
Hotnan World by George K( iincdy. Prinre- 
ton. \.J.: Princeton 1* Priw. 15)72. 
l>e \ries. C.J. De omvanR van het litteraire 

corpus hij de (nitkcn en in de moderne 

thc'iiiie. (Mcdnliliiii'rn dcr koiiinklijke ludir- 

landsc akademie van v\etenschappers. Afd. 

rctuikniidc-. Vol. !^r>. no. 1.) Amsterdam and 

London: R. V. Nooid. 
Karris. Robert J. The background ami signiti- 

came of the Pastoral EpistKs. JUL 92. 

Schema used by Plato and other philos* 
opbers to attack sophistic rl>ctoricians 
adopted by author of the Pastoral Epistles. 
Lain F.ntralgo. Pedto. The therapy of the word 

in classical antiquity. Ed. and tr. by L. J. 

Rather and John M. Sharp. New Havrn and 

London: Yale U Press, 1970. 
LetF. Michael C. The Latin stylistic rhetorics of 

antiquity. SM 40, 273-79. 
Measell. James S. Classical bases of the concept 

of analogy. JAFA 10, MO. 
Perl, Gerhard. Romiiiishcr humanismus vor 

au.spragung der Humanitas-£ergri^fs. Philo! 

ogus iI7. 49-65. 
Reardon, D. P. Courants litu^raires grec des 11^ 

et IIK siircles apies J C. (Annales Litt^raircs 

de rUniversite dd Nantes. 3). Paris: Les Belles 

Lettrcs, 1971. 
Sussman, Lylc. Ancients and modems on fear 

and fear ;ippeals: a comparative analysis. 

CSSJ 24. 206-11. 
Russell, D. A. and M. Wintcrbottom, trs. An- 

cient literary criticism: the principal texts in 

new translations. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 

1972. 

Spraguc. Rosamund Kent, ed The older 
sophists: a complete translation by several 



hands of the fragments in Die Fragmeiitc der 
\'oivokiatiket edited by Diels-Kranz. Colum- 
bia: r South Carolina Press. 1972. 
Weiister. 1*. H. L. Athenian culture and society. 
Ileikelev and Los Angeles: V California Press. 

B. iNnivtni At. TiiFORisrs 

ARISriDES. Behr, C. A., ed., tr. Aristides. I. 
Panaihenaic Oration and In Defense of 
Oiatot). (Loeb Classical Library. 458). Cam* 
biid^e. Nfass: Harvard V Ptess: London: 
William Heineman. 

[Alv) see: 2G836.] 

ARISTOTLE. Bertman. Martin. The function of 
rational |>rinciple in Aristotle. The Thomisl 
:i7. (>8(i'70L 

Cushdollar. .Stanford. Aristotle's politics of 
morals. Jontiial of the History of Philosoph> 
11. 145*61. 

Im hides analysis of relationship between the 
Rhf toric and the Politics, 

Dufour. MiWric and Andre Wartelle, (cds., 
trs.). .\risiote. Rh^torique Tome Troisi^me. 
(Collection des Universities de Trance publics 
sous le (latronage de LAssociation Guillaume 
Bade) Paris: Les Belles Lettrcs 

Erlich. Howard S. The congruence of Aristotle's 
Rhvtnnc and Poetics. SSCJ 38. 362-70. 

Fantham. F.laine. Ciceronian conciliate and 
.Vristotelian etlios. Phoenix 27, 262-75. 

FI>nn. James R. Humanism and ideology: an 
Aristotelian view. London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul. 

(*iitpaldi, William M.A., S.J. Studies in thr 
phih)sophy of Aristotle's Rhetoric (Hermes* 
Einzelschriften, 25). Weisbaden: Franz Steincr 
Verlag. 1972. 

Kassc*L Rudolf. Der text der aristotelischcn 
Rhetoiik; piologomena lu eincr kritischen 
Ausgabe. (Pertpatoi. Philo!ogisch*historische 
Studien 2um Aristotclismus, 3). Berlin and 
New York: Walter de Gruyter, 1971. 

Rcidei, Manfred. See IIA* 
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CICERO. Briiigtnann» Klaus. Udtcmichungen 
zum spalcn Cicero. (Hypomuemaia Untcr* 
suchungen zur Anitikc und zu ihrc.i Nachle- 
lK*n, Ilefi, 29). Goiiidgeu: V:uidetliocck and 
Rut)rccht. 1971. 

Faniham. Elaine, s.v. .Vrisiolle. 

Fredbor^. Kariti Margarena. See II. B. s.v. 
1 hierry of Charles. 

Jocehn. II D. Greek pwelry in Cicero's prose 
writing. Vale Classical Studies 2:i. 6Mi2. 

Moutelecme, Von Giro. Cicoio. Oratc»r 7. Rbcin; 
sclies Museum fUr Pliilulcigie !!6. 60-70. 

McNally^ J. Richard. Comments on rhetoric 
and oratory in Ciceio's letters. CSSJ 39, 21-32. 

[.Mso sec: 26984*] 

(;()RGIAS. EngnelK Richard A. Implications for 
communication of the ihctoriial ipistemology 
of CJotgias of Leontini. WS 37. 175 SI. 

ISOCRATES. Pini, C». Appunti per una inter- 
pteta/ione di Isocrate alia hu.i delle sui 
confcssioni. Atene c Roma 18. 21 •.l^. 

Schlatter, Frederic W. Isocrates A^aitt\t the 
Sophists IG. .\JP 93, 591-97. 

(F.REMIAH. Brueggemann, Walter A. Jeie 
iniah's use of rhetorical questions. JBL 92. 
.V>8.74. 

Weiprri. Helga. Review of E. \V. Xiciiolson. 

Pr4achiy\g to thv Exiles: A Study of th^ Prose 

Tradilivn in the Book of Jrrvmiah. Oxford; 

Blarkwell. 1970. Cottingische CJelehrtc An* 

/eij;en 225, M3. 
l.()\(;l\lS. Hert7. Neil. Lecture de Lcngin. 

P(K tiqu<' ITi. 292 :iO-). 
Pl.VlO. AMeimaii. Harold. Dialectic as philo* 

s<»phical care. Man and World 6. 20r».220. 
l>(»rnr. Kenneth. IW Jon: Plain's ch.iracteriza- 

tion of art. JA.VC :J2» 65-7K. 
F.beit, Ilieodcn. Plato's theory of recollection 

reconsidered: an interpretation of Mmo 80a- 

hCk. Man and World 6, 163-81 
Kelhy. William J. Rhetoric as stduction. P&R 

6. 69-80. 

Simon. Bennet. Mtxiels of mind and mental 
illness in Ancient Greece II. The Platonic 
mode ^section 2). Jtuirnal of the History of 



the Behavioral Sciences 9, 3*17. 
Includes analysis of the Phacdrus, 

Simon. Bennet* Plato and Freud, the mind in 
cotiHict and the mind in dialogue. The Psy« 
chounalytic Quarterly 42, 9M22. 

Weimer, Walter B. Psycholinguistics and Plato's 
paradoxes of the Mmo. American Psycholo- 
gist 28. 15-33. 

Weingartner. Rudolph. The unity of platonic 
dialogue. Indianapolis: Bobbs-McrrilL 

PROTAGORAS. Simmons, George C. Prota- 
goras on education and society. Paedagogica 
Hisiorica 12 (1972) 518-37. 

QUINTILIAN, Alfonsi, L. Un motivo protrct- 
tico in Quint iliano: la natura spiritualc dell* 
uomo. Bollettino di Studi Latini ), 14-17. 

Winterbottom, M. ed. M. Fabi Quintiliani In* 
stitutiones Oratuiiae libri duoilecim. Oxford: 
C:iarendon Press, 1970. 

S.VLLl ST. La Penna, A. Una polemica di Sal* 
Instio contro orutoria contemporanca? Rivista 
di l iloloj;*ia e di Istruzionc Classica 101, 88-91. 

SENECA THE ELDER. Sussman. L.A. The 
elder .Seneca's discussion of the decline of 
Roman eloquence, in Thomas Rosenmeyer 
.tud .Vllicit Tt.ivis c*cU. (California Studies in 
Classical Antiquity, 5. Los Angeles and Lon* 
don: V California Press. 

l .VCn i S. Kohnken. Adolf. Das Problem der 
Ironie bei Tacitus. Museum Helveticum 30. 
32-50. 

Leeman. .V.D. Structure and meanuig in the 
ptolo>>ias of lacitus. Yale Classical Studies 
23. 169*208. 

Vt»ss. B.R. De Taciti Dialogi quadam cum 

Protaiiora similitudine. Mnemosyne 26, 293-94. 
TERM LLLVN. Sider, R.D. On symmetrical 

composition in Tertullian. The Journal of 

Theological Studies 24, 405-23 
1 HUCYDIDES Waltot, P. The funeral speech, 

a study of values. Greece and Rome 20. 

111-20. 

The speeches in Thucydides: a collection of 
original studies with bibliography. Chapel 
Hill: I' North Carolina Press. 



H. MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE 



A. G£.N£AAL/ThF.OR£T1CAL 

Baxandall. Michael. Giotto and the orators: 
humanist observers of painting tn Italy and 
the discovery of pictorial composition, 1350> 
1450. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1971. 

C:hancy. C. R. Law and ktters in fourteenth* 
century Durham: a study of Corpui Chriiti 
College Cambridge, ms. 450. Bulletin cf the 
John Rylandi Libraiy 55 (1972), 60-85. 

Dargon, GilberL Le premiere humanisme by- 



iantin (snr un livrc recent). Revue His* 
torique 249. 397^406. 
Dubios. Claude-Gilbert. Mythe et language au 
seizemc si^cle. (Collection Ducros, 8). Bor- 
deaux: Ducrot. 1970. 

Garzya, /.ntonio. Polemiche litterarie e retoriche 
nellet^ dei Comneni. Atene e Roma 18, 34*49* 

Gtacone, Roberto. Sul concetto di endclopcdia 
nel pensiero classico e mediaevale. RSC 21* 
96*102. 
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Hill, Sidney. Dictamcn: thai bastard of litera^ 

ture and law, CSSJ 24, 117-24. 
HunL Terry» Review of James J. Murphy, 

Mediei^al Rhetoric, A Select Bibliography. 

Sludia Ncophilolagla 45, 405*10. 

Includes a valuable addendum lo Murphy's 
bibliography. 
Krisieller, Paul Oskar. Renaissance a)nccpis of 

man and other essays. New York: Harper and 

Row. 1972. 

l.emcrle. Paul. Le premiere humanisme Byzan- 
tin: noies el remarqucs sur enseignemeni et 
culture & Byzancc des origiiies au \^ si^cle. 
Paris: Presses (Jnix'ersitaires dc France, 1971. 

Miller. Jos<ph M.. Michael Prosser and Thomas 
\V. Benson, eds. Readings in medieval rhet* 
oric. Bloomington and London: Indiana U 
Press . T ramla tiom ( m ostly o rigi nal) ]ro m 
thifty iix mtdiexal rhetomal treatises. 

Molho. Anihony and John A. Tcdcsthi, cds. 
Renaissance studies in honor of Hans Baroii. 
Dekalb. 111.: Northern Illinois U Press. 197 L 

Niemeyer, Karina. Latin Atts poetiques and 
medieval French literature. Studies in Medi* 
eval Culture 4. 147»51. 

Ong. Waller J.. S.J. See V.A. 

Payan, J-Ch. Gen6se ct fmalit^s de la pcns^ 
all^gorique au Moyen Age. Revue de M^ta- 
physique et Morale 78. 466-79. 

Pugliesi. Olga. English translations from the 
Italian humanists: an interpretaiivi* survey 
and bibliography. Italica 50. 408 34. 

Rcidel. Manfred. Aristotelismus und humanis- 
mus. /eitschrift fur Philolophische Forschung 
27. 367-76. 

InHuence of Aristotle on the political 
language of the renaissance humanists. 
Rivero. Marii-Luisa. Aniecedents of contem- 
porary logical and linguistic analyses in 
scholastic logic. Foundations of Language 10, 
55 64. 

Rowr. J. G. and W. H. Stockdale, eds. Florile- 
gium historiale: essays presented to Wallace 
K. Ferguson. Toronto and Buffalo: (J of 
Toronto Press, 1971, 

Schlosser, Horst Dieter. Historischer Text und 
Kommunication: Das Beiipiel Minnesange. 
Zietschrift fiir Literaturwisscnschaft und Lin- 
guistik 40, 81-96. 

Slatkine. Michael £., ed. Crammarieni et 
theoricienft fran^ii de la renaissance k fin de 
r^poque clastique (152M715). (MonumcnU 
Gallicae Artis Poeticae et Grammaticae. Serie 
I). Geneva: Slatkine Reprinu, 1971. 

Trompf, G. W. The concept of the Carolingian 
Renaisiance. JHI 34. 3 26. 



Trout. John M. Preaching by the luity in the 

twelfth century. Studies in Medieval Cul^ 

ture 4. 92 108. 
Irusdale. M.*\rion. A possible renaissance view 

of form. ELH 40, 179 204. 
It ley. Francis. The oral formula and its exten* 

sions. Studies in Medieval Culture 4, 9-18. 
Weinberg. Bernard, ed. Trattati dt poetica e 

retorica del cinquecento. It. Bari: Latuza. 

1970. 

Weinberg. Bernard, ed. Trattati di poetica e 
retorica cltl cinquecento. IIL Bari: Latuza. 
1972. 

Wetherbet*. Winthrop. Some twelfth century 
literary developments and the classical tra* 
dition. St udies in Medieval Culture 4, 10917. 

[.\lsi) see: 26997, 27020.] 

B. iNDivmuAL Theorists 

AF.LFKIC. Godden, M. R. The development of 

.Aelfric's second series of Catholic Homilies. 

ES 54. 209 16. 
Hurt. James. .\elf»*c. New York: Twayne. 1972. 
Middleton. Anne. Aelfric's unanswerable style: 

the rhetoric of alliterative prose. Studies in 

Medieval Culture 4. 83-91. 
.\l.BERr THE GREAT. Washell. Richard F. 

Logic, language and Albert the Great. JHI 

.14. 445-5:. 

AI.BERTI. LEON BATTISTA. Ponte, Giovanni. 
I/idcale litterario di Leon Battisu Alberti. 
La Ref^scgna della Litterature Italtana 77, 

'•>-25. 

D ANDELI. HENRL Ward. Margaret Charlotte. 
Allegory as satire: a consideration of Henri 
DVVndelis Hataille des xni arts in relation 
to thi^ Psychomachia. RSC 21 • 103- 113. 

ASCHAM. ROGER. Salamon. Linda Bradley. 
The Courtier and the Scholemaster. Com- 
parative Literature 25, 17-36. 

Salamon. Linda Bradley. The imagery of Roger 
Ascham. Texas Studies in Literature and 
Language 15, 5-24. 

Strozier. Robert M. II. Theory and structure in 
Roger Ascham s The Scholetnaster. Neuphilo* 
logische Mitteilungen 74, 144*62. 

BACON, FRANCIS. Wallace. Karl R. Francis 
Bacon and method: theory and practice. SM 
40. 243-72. 

BROMYARD. JOHN. Boyle, Leonard E.. O.P. 
The date of the Summa praedicantium of 
John Bromyard. Speculum 48, 533-37. 

BRUNI. LEONARDO. Grifiatht, Gordon. Leo- 
nardo Bruni and the restoration of the Uni- 
versity of Rome (1406). Renaissance Quarterly 
26. MO. 

CASTIGLIONE, BALDASSARRE. See Salamon. 
Linda Bradley. s.v. Ascham. 
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I)ESC:HAMPS. EUTACIIE. Olson. Glcnding. 
Deschamps* Art de diclur and C:iiauccr*8 
literary environment. .Speculum 48. 714-23. 

(;OEFFREY DE VINSArF. Callo. Ernest. The 
Portria nova and its sonrces in early rhc- 
lorical doctrine. (De proprietatihiis litterarum, 
series maiur, 10). The Hapie: Mouton. 1971, 

(;l\\RINI. BATTISTA. Pcrclla. N.J. The 
aittonomy poetry in Battista Cnarini's po- 
lemical tracts. Fornm Italicnm 7, 338-52. 
(inarini separates hoth rhetoric and poetics 
from ethics and politics. 

HOBRES. THOMA.S. Ray. Jimes W. The place 
of oratory in the political philosophy of 
Thomas Hobhes. WS 37, lfifi-74. 

Hunger land. Isabel C. and GiorKr R. Vick. 
Hohb<**s theory .)f significaticin. Jonrnal of 
the History of Philosophy II. 4r)9 ft2. 

HOEST. .STEPHAN. Baron. Frank, ed., tr. 
Stephan Hoest Reden und Brief e. Qnellen 
7ur CBeschichte der .Scholastik and Human* 
ismus in 15, Jahrhundert. Munich: Wilhehn 
Fink. 1971. 
Includes Hoest's Modus predicandi and his 
introiluction to the Augnstinian manu* 
script. Df arte predicandi. 

HOXORIUS OF AUTUN. Volz. Carl. Honorius 
of Antun: an assessment. Studies in Medieval 
Culture 4. 118-30. 

MARTIANUS CAPEI.LA. Stahl. William H., 
Richard Johnson, atui F. L. Huij;;e. Maiii.tmis 
Capella and the seven libiTal arts. I: The 
qnadrivium of Martianus CapvUa with a 
stndv of the allegory and the \erha1 arts. 
(Columbia l*ni\ersit^ Record^; of Civili/ation: 
Sources and Studies* 84). New York and 
Londcn: Columbia U Press* 1971. 

Willis. James A. Martianus Capella und die 
mittelalterliche Schulbildung. Das Alterturo 
19. 164-73. 



PEACH AM. HENRY. Cawley, Robert Ralston. 
Henry Peacham: His contribution to English 
Poetry. University Park, Pa. and I.otidon: 
Pennsylvania State U Press. 1971. 

PK.COLMINI. AENEAS SILVITS. Hausraaini. 
F.R. Enea Silvio Piccolomini **poeta*' und die 
Rezeption der heidnischen Antiken. Bib- 
liothiX]ue d'Humanismc et Renaissance 34, 
441-63. 

Head. Constance. Aeneas Silvius Piccolmini's 
reflections on England. 1436-1458. The Catho* 
lie Historical Review 69, 16*38. 

RAMUS, PETRUS. Parker, David L. Petrus 
Ramus and the Puritans: the *'logic*' of 
preparationists conversion doctrine. Early 
American Literature 8, 140-62. 

ROLLE. RICHARD. Alford, John A. Biblical 
imitatio in the writings of Richard Rolle. 
ELH 40, 1-23. 

RONSARD, PIERRE DE. Cordon, Alex L. Ron- 
sard et la rhetorique. (Travaux d*Humanisme 
et Renaissance, ?11). Geneva: Droz, 1970. 

SPEN.SER. EDMUND. Kennedy, Walter J. Rhet- 
oric. allegory and dramatic modality in 
Spencers Fradubio episode. English Literary 
Renaissance 3. 35 1 -68. 

THIERRY OF CHARTES. Fredborg. Katm 
Margaretta. The commentary of Thierry of 
Chartes on Ciaro s De inventione . Universite 
de Copenhague Cahiers dc L'lnstitut du 
Mo>en*A^.*-. Copenhagen, 1971. 

VERCERIO. P. P. Roberg. David. P. P. Ver- 
gerio the £lcLr: republicanism and civic 
values in the work of an early humanist. 
Past and Present 58, 3-37, 

VIVES. JUAN LUIS. Norena, Carlos G. Juan 
Luis Vives. International Archives of the 
History of Ideas, 34. The Hague: Martinus 
Nyhof!, 1970 

[Also see: 26901*.] 



III. MODERN 



A. General/Theoretical 



Angenot* Marc. Les trait6s de Teloquence du 
corps. .Semiotxca 8, 60-82. Study of seventeenth 
and eighteenth century French treatises on 
delivery. 

Berry, Christopher. Eighteenth century ap* 
proachcs to the origin of metaphor. Neu- 
philolgische Mitteilungen 74. 690-713. 

Bevilacqua, Vincent. On the nature and scope 
of Wilbur S. Howell's cightcenth-century 
logic and rhetoric. QJS 59, 215-16* 

Dens, J-P. L'Art de la conversation au dix- 
septi^me si^de. Les Lettres Romanes 27, 
215-24. 



Fleming. B. Bemerkugen zur tiirkischen Prosa 
vor der Tanzimatzeit. Der Islam 50, 157-67. 

France. Peter. Rhetoric and truth in France 
from Descartes to Diderot. Oxford: Clarendon, 
1972. 

Futcher. J. Rodney. Puritans and passions: the 
faculty psychology in American Puritanism. 
Journal of the History of Behavioral Sciences 
9, 123-39» 

Howell. Wilbur Samuel. The relatives of rhet- 
oric: an eighteenth century view. Cys 59. 2 IS- 
IS. 

Kligerman, Jack. 'Dresi* or 'incarnation' of 
thought: nineteenth-century American atti* 
tudes towards language and style. Proceedings 
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A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PUBLIC ADDRESS, 1973 



HAROLD MIXON 
Louisiana State Univmity 

In previous years the Bibliographic Annual has included a bibliography of 
rhetoric and public addrcNS covering a broail scope of rhetorical theory and 
its application in a wide variety of communicative settings. In the 1973 Annuai 
mass communication and behavioral studies were placed in bibliographies of 
their own, leaving the rhetoric and public addreNS bibliography to cover rhe- 
torical theor> and its application in public speaking. In the ptesent Annual 
rhetoric and public address ha\c been divided into two separ;ue bibliographies. 
The public atldress listings will index materials relevant to the study of the 
practical application of rhetorical theory in the form of public address. 

1 he procedure followed in compiling this bibliography has been to prepare 
a list of periodicals in speech ccmmiunicationp history, political science, econom- 
ics, philosophy, philology, law, and other fields which have published materials 
of interest to students of public address. These periodicals were examined to 
determine which articles would be of value. The Cumvlative Book Index and 
listings of books in the specialized journals were used to determine books which 
might be of value to the student of public address. Standard bibliographies both 
of a general nature and in the specialized fields listed above were also consulted 
for articles, books, and dissertations in fields other than speech communication. 
From these entries the final bibliography was prepared. 

Unless otherwise indicated, all entries are for the year 1973. The identifica- 
tion numbers m the ''Also see'* listings refer to theses and dissertations listed 
elsewhere in the Annual, asterisks following the dissertation title identification 
numbers indicate that abstracts appear in the "abstracts** section of this volume. 
Readers are urged to submit significant items which might have been over- 
looked in the present bibliography. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF STUDIES IN 
ORAL INTERPRETATION, 1973 



JAMES W. CARLSEN 
Univei'iity of Waihington 

As with the 1972 bibliography, this edition icpioHtUs a selective collec- 
tion of iKMiks ami articles gathered from a broad «>|H*ctruin of published ma* 
terials relative to the oral interpretation of literature. Unless otherwise indicated^ 
each citation was put Ushsd in 1973. Publications from ancillary ftolds of study 
such as drama, literary rriticisni, aesthetics, linguistics! psychology'* and educa* 
tion are ikuludcd i' there are im|>ortant implications for the scholar in oral 
interpretation. 1 heses and dissertations are listed elsewhere in this volume 
with references to appropriate graduate studies by title identification number 
indicated at the end of pertinent subject area categories. The listings do not 
include b<K>k reviews, reprcKlm tions of earlier printings, or convention papers. 

The subject area of "Literary Criticism" utilised last year has been changed 
to ''Criticism and Aesthetics*' broadening the scope of studies to represent 
investigations of aesthetic theories and forms* research in the oral traditions of 
literature, as well as critical approaches to literary art. 

A complete listing of citations from Oral English edited by William C. 
Forest and Neil Novelli and Studies in Interpretation edited by Esther M. 
Doyle and Virginia H. Floyd is included in the 1973 bibliography because of 
the focus on the oral study of literature. 

Two non*speech communicaUon journals recommended by the author for 
their listing of provocative studies ol interest to scholars in interpretation are 
The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism and New Literary Histoiy. Readers 
are directed to two issues of New Literary History, Volume 4 (Winter* 1972 and 
Winter. 1973) for their inclusion of v^ritings devoted to the topic of interpreta- 
tion. 

The list of abbreviations includes all the journals examintxl in the bibli- 
ography. The author invites any suggestions from readers as to significant items 
which have been overlooked or comments for future bibliographic efforts* 
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Criticism: A Quarterly for 


LQ 


Lanffuaise Ouarterlv 


C:QLA 


Literature and Art 


LI 


Linguistic Inquiry 


C:SMF 


Critique: Studies in Modem Fiction 




Linguistics: An International 




Drama: The Quarterly Theatre 


L:AIR 


Review 


DQTR. 


Review 


LM 


Literary Monographs 


DRAM 


Dramatics 


LR 


Literary Review 




Drama Review (fonaerly Tulane 


LP 


Literature and Psychology 


OR 


Drama Review) 


MD 


Modern Drama 


DT 


Drama and Theatre 


MFS 


Modem Fiction Studies 


ETJ 


Educational Theatw Journal 


MID 


Modem International Drama 


EE 


Ekmcctary English 


MLJ 


Modem Language Joumai 


ESI 


j»u:iiicnury acnool joumai 




Mooem L*anguage sveview 


E 


English 


NLH 


New Literary Historv 


EI 


English Joumai 


NYRB 


New York Review of Books 


£S 


English Studies 




North Carolina Journal of Speech 


CT 


Grade Teacher 


NCJSD 


and Drama 


IE 


Illinois Education 


OE 


Oral English 


IJE 


Illinois Joumai of Education 


PL 


Papers in Linguistics 


hu 


Instructor 


PLL 


Papers in Language and Literature 


I 


Interpretation 


PERF 


Performance 




International Joumai of 


PAR 


Performing ArU Review 


IJL 


Linguistics 


FM 


Players Magazine 




Joumai of Aetthetia and An 


PP 


Plays and Playen 


JAAC 


Critidsffl 


Po 


Poetry 

Poetry Northwest 
Poetry Review 


JAF 
JABS 


Joumai of American FoUdore 
Journal of Applied Behavioral 
Science 


PN 
PR 


JAP 


Joumai of Applied Psychology 


PPi 


Poetry Pilot 


JBL 


Joumai of Biblicil Literature 


Poe 


Poetica 


JBP 


Joumai of Black Poetry 


PD 


Poetry Dial 




Journal nf nrnnniAnYrf^lth 


PsylR 


PsycboUngulstlc RcKaidi 


JCL 


Literature 


PsyRe 


Psychological Record 



ERIC 
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Tublicaticni of the Modern 


PMLA 


Language Association 




Quarterly Journal of S|iccch 


QRI. 


Quarterly Review of Literature 


RKQ 


Reading Research Quarterly 


RT 


Reading Teacher 




Review: A Magazine uf Poetry and 


R:MPC 


Critidim 


RES 


Review of English Studies 


SR 


Saturday Review 


SS 


Senior Scholastic 





•MiUlnern roiKiorc ^warieny 




aouineni irociry ivcvicw 








joumat 


SD 


^pctxn auu uraina 


SM 


Speech Monogr;;>bs 


ST 


SiHTcch Teacher 


SEL 


Studies in English Literature 


IS 


Today's Speech 


\VS 


Western Speech 


YT 


Yale Theatre 
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Octogon Pre^. 
Ackcrman. James S. Toward a new social theory 

of art. NLH 4, 316-330. 
Alkn. Paula. Sec VlJi. 
Archer, William. See VLD. 

Bagchot. Waller. Estimations in criticism. 2 
%ols. Havcrtown. Pennsylvania: Richard West 
Publishers. 

Bantock. G. H. T. S. Eliot's view of society. 
CQ 15, 37-46. 

Bascom, William, Folklore, verbal art. and cul- 
ture. JAF 86. 374-38 L 

Rcrgonad. Bernard. Critical situations: from the 
fifties to the seventies. CQ 15. 59-73. 

HUK)mfictd. Morton W. Allegory as interpreta- 
tion. NLH 3 (Winter, 1972), 301-317. 

Brady. Frank. John Palmer, and Martin Price, 
cds. Literary theory and structure. New 
Haven, Connecticut: Yale U Press. 

Buesch. Thomas A. The literary genre as sym- 
bolic form. JAAC SI, 525*530. 

Cihatman. .Si^mour. ed. Approaches to poetics. 

New York: Columbia U Press. 
Culler. Jonathan. Structure of ideology and 

ideology of structure. NLH 4. 47M82« 

Demecz. Peter. Literary scholarship: past and 
future. CLS 10» 363-373. 

Dorter. Kenneth. The Ion: Plato's characteriza- 
tion of art. JAAC 32. 67-78. 

Doyle, Either M. See VI.C. 

Dutton. Denis. Criticism and method. BJA 13, 
232-242. 

Fisher. John H. Truth versus beauty: language 
and literature in an articulate society. EJ 62. 
205-214. 

Frame. Douglas. The moral import of English 
studies. EJ 62. 230-238. 

Frye, Northrop. Critical path: an essay on the 
social context of literary criticism. Blooming- 
ton* Indiana: Indiana U Press. 

Gimus. Wilhelm. On the problem of ideology 
and Uterature. NLH 4, 483-500. 

Hamburger. Kate. The logic of literature, rev. 

cd. Rose* Marilyn J. tr. from German. Bloom- 

ington. Indiana: Indiana U Press. 
Hartman, Joan £• See V. 
Howe. Irving. Critical point: on literature and 

culture. New York: Horizon Preu Publishers. 
Huaco, George A. Ideology and literature. NLH 

4, 4214S6. 

Hyican, Lawrence W. Autonomy and distance 
in a literary work: a new approach to con* 
textualism. JAAC SI. 467*471* 



Kopeczi. B^la. A Marxist view of form in Uter- 
ature. NLH 3 (Winter, 1972). 353-372. 

Leach, MucEdward. and Tristam P. Coffin, eds. 

Critics and the ballad. Carbondale. Illinois: 

Southern Illinois U Press. 
Lentricchia. Frank. Coleridge and Emerson: 

prophets of silence, prophets of language. 

JAAC 32» 37-46. 
Levin, Harry. Literature and cultural identity. 

CLS 10. 139-156. 

Mathews, James W. Literature, not criticism: a 

plea for liberality. £J 62, 568-572. 
Miner. Earl. ed. Stuart and Georgian moments. 

Berkeley. California: U of California Press. 
Monteiro. George. The limits of professionalism: 

a sociological approach to Faulkner, Fitzgerald. 

and Hemmingway. C:QLA 15. 145-155. 

Osbourne. Harold, ed. Aesthetics, New York: 
Oxford U Pre». 

Paton. Margaret. Hume on tragedy. BJA 13. 
12M32. 

Righter. William. Myth and interpretation. NLH 
3 (Winter. 1972). 319-344. 

Sanders. Thomai E. See VIA. 
Scholes, Robert. The illiberal imagination. NLH 
4, 521-540. 

Scholz. Bernhard F. Discourse and intention in 

Suzanne Langer's aesthetics of literature. 

JAAC 31 (Winter, 1972), 216-226. 
Stolnit2. Jerome, Jr. See II. 
Strclka. Joseph P.. ed. Literary criticism and 

sociology. University Park. Pennsylvania State 

U Press. 

Stross. Brian. Social structure and role alloca- 
tion in Tzeltal oral literature. JAF 86. 95-113. 

Vald^. Mario J. Toward a structure of criti- 
cism. NLH 8 (Winter, 1972). 265-278. 
Vance, Eugene. See VI.C. 

Werckmeister, O. K. Mane on ideology and art. 

NLH 4. 501-519. 
White, David A. Northrop Frye: value and 

system. C:QLA 15, 189*211. 
White, Hayden. InterpreUtion in history. NLH 

4, 281-BM. 

Wigley . Jo.seph A. Imagery and thein terpre- 
ter. Studies in interpretation. Esther M. Doyle 
and Virginia H. Floyd, eds. Amsterdam, Hol- 
land: Editions RODOPI N.V.. 1972, 171-190. 

Wilgus, D. K. The text is the thing. JAF 86. 
241-252. 

Winterowd. W. Ron. See VI.C. 

Worrell. Elizabeth. See VI.B* 

[Also see: 26659*. 26660*. 26669» 26682.] 
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VIII. RHETORICAL ANALYSIS OF LITERATURE 



Urig^s, Nancy E. Rhetorical dimcnsium of the 

nursery .hyme* ST 22, 215*219. 
Eilith, H( ward S. See II. 
Huiisaker, David NL. and Craig R. Smith. Sec IL 
Nal)}iolu. John R. Drama and rhetoric in 

Lambs essays o{ the imagination. SEL 

<1972), 683-703. 
Salper. Donald R. Some rhe^oncal and poetit 

(lossroads in the interpretation of literature 

US 37. 264-272- 



Savareid, Jay. The impermanent and unbeauu* 
ful rhetoric CCC 24, 31*35. 

Sloan, I homas O. See IL 

Squires. Michael. Teaching a story rhetorically: 
an approach to a short story by D. H. Law 
lencc. CCC 24. 150*156. 

Stevens, Walt. A proposal for non-linear dispo- 
sition. \VS 37, 118-128. 

[Also see: 26658. 26662*. 26682.] 



IX. QUANTITATIVE STUDIES 



Amato, Anthony. Robert Emans. and Elsie Zieg- 
lar. The effectiveness of aeative dramatics 
;itut storytelling in a library sitting. JER 67. 
161-162. 



Loveland. Glenn C. and Robert Michielutte. 
Correlates of aesthetic interest ST 22. 125 132. 

Williams. David A., and Dennis C. Alexander. 
Effects of audience responses on the perform- 
ances of oral interpreters. WS 37. 273-280. 



X. READERS THEATRE AND CHAMBER THEATRE 



Wnl Uslie Gillian, and Robert M. Post. To- 
ward a poor readers theatre. QJS 59. 436-442. 

Cioger. Le<;lie Irene, and Mclvin R. White. Read- 
ers theatre handbook, rev. ed. New York: 
Scott. Forcsman and Company. 

Courtney. Richard. Theatre and spontaneity. 
JAAC 32, 79-88. 

Jnntk. Murko. Dramaturgic concepts of the 
English group theatre: the totality of artistic 



involvement. MD 26. 81-86. 
Kirby. Michael. Richard Foreman's ontological- 

histeric theatre. DR 17. 5*32. 
Neimi. Irmeli. Peter Weiss and documentary 

theatre: Song of a Scarecrow. MD 26. 29-34. 
Rickert. Alfred E. Production notes for a staged 

reading of Othello. OE 1 (Winter, 1972). 9-13. 
[Also see: 26661 26673. 26674. 26675. 26676. 

26677. 26678. 2668L] 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
THEATRICAL CRAFTSMANSHIP, 1973 

CHRISTIAN HOE 
Southern lUiaoii Univertitsr, Carbondale 

JAY E. RAPHAEL 
Heritage Repertory Company, Univenity o£ Virginia 

Last year's publication of "A Bibliography of Theatrical Craftsmanship^ 
1972'* marked the first step toward an annual bibliography focusing on theatre 
production and techniques. This index represents the second year "he series 
and, like its predecessor, places emphasis on live performance and r d stage 
techniques rather than on dramatic theory and criticism or theatre history. (A 
third yi^ar bibliography may be influenced by proposed publication of a recently 
announced "Theatre/Drama and Speech Index," purporting extensive annual 
coverage of 1974 periodicals, with initial publication in 1975. Presumably that 
index would encompass items relating to the theatre crafts, but not individual 
production reports and reviews.) 

The 1973 bibliography has added "educational/children's theatre*' to the 
existing areas of administration and management, acting, directing, design and 
technology, playwriting, production reports and reviews. The number of articles 
treating education, creative dramatics, and children's theatre were sufficient 
enough to warrant a separate category. Another addition has been the listing, 
at the end of each category, of 1973 theses and dissertations concerning related 
subject matter and identified by number. Full entries for theses and disertarions 
as identified appear elsewhere in the Annual. 

Individual entries have been taken from well-known and obtainable English 
language periodicals and journals. Of the 1972 bibliography's list of thirty-three 
journals, nine have been deleted (largely owing to cancellation or lack of relevant 
subject matter) and thirteen have been added. The latter include Creative Drama, 
Emfnrical Research in Theatre^ Encore, Institute of Outdoor Drama Newsletter, 
Polish Review, Quarterly Journal of Speech, Shakespeare Survey, Southern Speech 
Communication Journal, Southern Theatre, Speech Teacher, and the following 
annuals: Drama in Education 2, Theatre Awmal, and Theatre 73. 

The bibliographical informarion for each entry includes mouth or season 
(when not consecutively paginated or an annual issue). An exception to this 
form will be found under "Production Reports and Reviews" where articles, 
with individual titles eliminated, are listed alphabetically (by author) under the 
appropriate play. Space limitations have kept cross-references to a minmum. The 
year of publicarion is only cited in those cases where the issue date spans 1972 
or in the specific instance of one journal omitted last year whose 1972 issues have 
been picked up. Play reports and reviews relating to a specific play appear under 
the play title in a continuous sequence separated only by periods rather than as 
separate listings. The same punctuation is followed with standard reports whose 
ritle is repeated in several issues of the same periodical; e.g., ^'Theatrefacts.*' 

The editors wish gratefully to acknowledge the collaboration of Stephan Draku- 
lich and the assistance of Alan Cohn, Humanities I ibrarian, both of Southern 
Illinois University at Caibondale. 
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Table of Contents 

l administration and management p. 114 

IL educational/children's THEATRE p. 116 

IIL ACTING p. 118 

IV. DIRECTING p, 120 

V. DESIGN AND TECHNOLOGY p. 122 

VL PLAYWRITING p. 124 

VII • PRODUCTION REPORTS AND REVIEWS 

A* American and Canadian Theatre 

1. Individual Play Reviews p. 126 

2. Black Theatre p. 128 

3. Educational/Children's Theatre p. 129 

4. Socio'Political Theatre p. 129 

B. International Theatre p. 129 

C. Theatre Season Reviews p. 135 



JOURNAL ABBREVIATIONS 



ATB 


Asian 1 hcatre Bulletin 


PAC 


Perfoming Arts in Canada 


c:dr 


Cicativc Drama 


PERI 


Performance 


CTJA 


( oiuniu'd Theatre Japan 


P\f 


Players Magazine 


c:tr 


(.hil(lu'U\ Theatre Review 


POLR 


Polish Review 


DED 


l)i:ini;i in EdiKatinii 2 


PP 


Plays and Players 


dqtr 


Dranui: The CJuarieilv Tluatic 


(.ys 


Quarterly Journal of Speech 




Riviiw 


SOI 


Southern Theatre 


dram 


Dramatics 


ss 


ShakesDearc Survey 


DT 


Drama am) Theater 


SSCJ 


Southern Speech Communication 


ERT 


{empirical Research i i Thcatrt 




Journal 


ETJ 


Educational Theatre Journal 


SI 


Stteech Teacher 


ENC 


Encore 


TNBS 


Tabs 


GAM 


C*ambit 


TAN 


Theatre Annual 


lODX 


Institute of Outdoor Drama 


Tc: 


Theatre Crafts 




Newsletter 


TOR 


(Tulane) Drama Review 


LTR 


I^tin American Theatre Review 


TDT 


Theatre Design and Technology 


NTM 


New Theatre Maga/ine 


TP 


Theatre en Pologne 


NYT 


New York Times (Arts and 


TQ 


Theatre Quarterly 




Leisure Section) 


TS 


Theatre Survey 


NYTCR 


New York Theatre Critics Review 


T7.1 


Theatre 73 


NVTM 


New York Times (Magazine Section) 


YT 


Yale Theatre 



I. ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT 



A.CT. Asian -American workshop. ATB 2 (Fall/ 
Winter). 2. 

Alliana* for arts education. lODX (May). 2. 
Allison, Ralph. England's National Theatre: 

an interview with Kenneth Tynan. SOT S 

(Spring). 15 21. 
American Oberammergau passion play. lODN 

(April). 2. 

American Revolution bicentennial fundi. lODX 
(June), !• 



Azenberg. Emanuel. An interview: producing 

Broadway musicals. VT 3 (Summer), 94101. 
Berkuist. Robert* How to succeed as a producer 

at 19. NYT 2 (November 25), 10. 

- Why bring a show to Broadway at 

all? NYT 2 (November 4)» 34. 
Rof^worth, Patricia. The fight to save Seesaw, 

NYT 2 (April 8). 1, 3. 
. Joseph Papp at the Zenith — wa. 

it boom or bust NYT 2 (November 25), 1, 2L 
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Brown. Ivor. Fcauturcs: in praise of festivals* 

DQTR 110 (Autumn). 56-59. 
Brown. John Russell. The subtle perils of 

subsidy. TQ 11 (July/Scpiembcr). 33-39. 
Brown. Kent R. The American Indian Theatre 

ensemble. PM 3. 126-31. 

California Institute of the Arts ends desi};n and 

tech training. TC 6 (November/Deceiuber). 

1 2" 16. 34. 38. 
Cohen. Alexander H. Curtain time: 7:30? 

S..10? 9? NYT 2 Guly 29). 1. 3. 
Common Glory. The. lODN (April). 2. 
Cov. f;ty, Michael. Working the s>stem. PP 3 

(Ueomber). 16-19. 
Cross and Sword. lODN (April). 1 lODN 

( I line). 1. 

Ci\ of the Wihi Ram. lODN (May). 1. lODN 
(July), 2. 

Daubeny. Peter. Green room: fr«m Antonio to 

the Zulus. PP 7 (April). 16 17. 
Dtiiver Opera foundation. The. lODN (Jan- 

uar>). 1. 
Dialog. PAC 3 (Fall). 43-45. 

(;-een. Michael. The world coarse acting cham* 
pionships. T73. 85-88. 

Doty. (;resda. and Wright. Jack. Theatre fes- 
tivals: practical education for actors, di^ 
rectors, and designers. ST 3 (SeptcmlHT). 
215-47, 

Drain. Richard. The chocolate guerrilla. GAM 
23. 40-43. 

Drumbeats in Georgia. lODN (.April). I. 

Elsoni. John. A policy for new plays. TQ M 
(July/Septcmb( r). 58 69. 

Feingold. Michael. A new way of makin,; 

theater— and its over. NYT 2 (October 7). 3 
(ord, John. The welfare state in Barnley. PP I0 

July), 28-31. 
Frank Lewin and the New Jersey project. lODN 

(January). 1. 
Funkc. Lewis. Can the lady save the Lyceum. 

NYT 2 (July 22). 3. 
. I love the theatre, man. but those 

prices. NYT 2 (December 16). 3. 8. 
Fraier» Robin. Arts lobby meets officials. PAf: 

2 (Summer), 29. 
Gasoline ShorUge. lODN (November). 1. 
Graham, Sidney. Firehouse Theatre. PM 2. ">4' 

60, 86-87. 

Gruen, John. Broadway'i in a party mood. NYT 

2 (December 2)» 1» 23. 
Is cheater dead? No. out to dinner. 

NYT 2 (October 21). 1» 4. 
Hammond, Jonathan. Fringe finances. CAM 23» 

48-52. 



Harrop. John. University theatre USA: succeu 
and failure. TQ 10 (April/Junr), 67-78. 

Haifields and McCoys. lODN 0"*y)' 2. 

Haitser. Frank. Green room: the clichd expert 
itixentigates the end of the Meadow Players. 
PP 12 (September). 16-17. 

Hershberger. Ellanie. The Pittsburgh Play 
house. PM 3. 98-103. 136 39. 

Hill Cumorah Pageant. lODN (March). 1. 

Hodgson, John, John Hodgson: the college of 
education. DED 1. 189 9S. 

Honey in the Rock. lODN (March), 2. 

Horn in the West. lODN (October). 1. 

Hudsion. Roger. The state of the nation's the- 
atre: looking for the right answers. TQ 12 
(October/December). 4-7» 

Huren. Kenneth. Comment: quarter, DQTR 
111 (Winter). 74-76. 

Kaufman. Ed. Center Theatre group. PM 5/6, 

196-201, 250-51. 
Kerr. Walter. Can Broadway move? NYT 6 

(June 3). 22-23. 26. 28. 30. 32. 34. 36-87. 
. Repertory was the improbable 

dream. NYT 6 (F bruary 25), 36-37, 39, 41, 43- 

44. 

Kirby. Victoria Nes. World festival of theatre. 

TDR 4 (December), 5. 
Klttleson, Howard, and McCarthy, Michael, 

PERT and plays: project management in the 

theatre arts ETJ 1. 95101. 

l^cis. Asja. and Benjamin. Walter. Building a 
children's theatre: two documenu. PERF 5 
(March/April). 22-32. 

Lahr. John. Green room: I lost it at the the- 
atre. PP 4 (January). 12 13. 

Laiier. Gil. Major Karma. SOT 4 (Summer). 
19-20. 

Legend of Danitl Boone. The. lODN (October), 

2 lODN (December). 2. 
Lipsius. Frank. The Arts Council: a mug's 

game. PP 4 (January). .56-57. 
l.o*iey. c;ienn M. Dreams that money can buy. 

TC 5 (October), 31. 39. 
1.0 t Colony. The. lODN (February). 2. lODN 

(August). 2. lODN (September), 2. 

Magic Forest. A Rip Van Winkle odysicy. The. 
lODN (March), 2. lODN (October). 2. 

Managers and promoters conference. lODN 
(November). 1. 

Mandell. Bernard. Will an arts lobby work 
in Canada? PAC 1 (Spring), 17-18. 

Marcus Whitii^n outdoor drama project. lODN 
(December). 1. 

Markham. A. E. Putting rcgit»i.al theiitre on 
the map. TQ 12 (October/IXcember). 8-9. 

McGrinder. Michael, and Nelson, Stanley. Oil- 
Off Broadway. DT 3 (Spt^ng). 1S8-40. 
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Mormon Miracle Pageant, The. lODN (April), 1. 

M'»rton» David. NADA at Bangor. DED 1, 
240-42. 

National Endowment for ihe Arts. lODN (Dc* 
a*nit>er), 1. 

North Carolina travel dollar. lODN (June). 2. 
Opinion Forum. PAC 2 (Summer), 16-19. 
Opinion Forum: 1007f Canadian content in 

our advertising? PAC 4 (AVintcr). 22 25. 
Outdoor drama auditions. lODN (January). 2. 

lODN (September). 1. lODN (November). 2. 

Pi*PP. Joseph. To break down the wall. NYT 2 

(July 22), 1, 8. 
Pilgrim*s Progress, lODN (January), 1. 

Ramona. lODN (January), 1. lODN (February), 
1. 

Rich. Dennis J. Quote* unquote: the Dingle fest 

Theatre Company. PM 4, 154-59. 
Ryan. Paul. Festival diic. PP 10 (Jul>). 32-33. 

Schnitzcr, Robert. Feudal enclaves. SOT 4 

(Summer), 5*7. 
Shaffer, Yvonne. The Yale Repertory Theatre. 

PM 4. 144 49. 
Shakespeare spin-offs. TC 2 (March /April). 

28-29. 

Simmons, Pip. A lequicm for the fringe. PP 8 

(May), 54 57. 
Shepherd ol the Hills. The. lODN (March), 2. 
Skotnicki. Jan. Problems of theatrical schooling 

in Poland. TP 11 (November), 6-9. 
Smokey Mountain Passion Play. lODN (March). 

2. 

Song of Norway. lODN (April), 2. lODN (July). 
2. 

Stephen Foster Story, The. lODN (December). 

Stitt. Kenn. Touring theatre today: from 
atrophy to experiment? TQ 12 (October/De 
cember). 10-24. 

Sword of Peace, The. lODN (April), 1. lODN 
(May), 2. 

Tecumseh! lODN (February). 1. 
Texas. lODN (March), 1. lODN (September), 2 
Trail of Tears, The. lODN (January), I. lODN 
(July). 2. 

Tiorney. Margaret. Jerome Saviary*s Magic 

Circus. PP 4 (January), 58-59. 
Tinapp, A. Richard. Quo Vadimus III. PM 2. 

50-51, 90-91. 
Trumpet in the Land. lODN (August). 2. lODN 

(October), 1. lODN (November), 2. lODN 

(December), 2. 
Trussler, Simon. The sute of the nation's 

ih'^atre: first ask the right questions. TQ 11 

(July/SeptembeT)» 29-31. 



Unemployment ux liability for outdoor diama 
companies. lODN (August), 1. 

Ihiions: angels or devils? PAC 1 (Spring), 12-13. 

I nto These Hills. lODN (May). I. lODN (Sep- 
tember), I. 

Vetiables, Clare. Green room: whos killing the 
reps. PP 10 (July). 14-15. 

Walk toward the sunset. lODN (February). I. 
lODN (May), 1. lODN (June), I. lODX 
(August). 2. 

White. Michael. What's wrong with the W^est 

end? TQ 11 (July/September), 40-48. 
Wilderness Road. lODN (March). L lODX 

(October), 2. 
W*yman, Max. Vancouver's recipe for making 

the audience feel good. PAC 4 (Winter). 20- 

21. 

/akrewski, M. J. Government and the arts. SOT 

I (Fall), 21-22. 
/ion Passion Play. lODN (October), 1. 
[Also see: 275I6», 27523», 27527*, 27533*, 

27.->46V 27555. 2756I*, 27612, 27^33, 27666. 

27673, 27710, 27721. 27749, 27757, 27758, 

27759, 27776, 27782. 27795, & 27812]. 



II. EDUCATIONAL/CHILDREN'S THEATRE 

.Xdedeji. Joel. An experiment at Ibadan. DED 
1,257-62. 

Aldred. Doug. Shyt up, you talk o'er much. 

CDR 4 (Winter), 27-33. 
AtiKou. Edith N. Rupelstiltskin is alive and 

well. SOT 2 (Winter), 15. 
Arnold, O. £. Seven rules and how to bend 

tliem. DRAM 7 (April). 33-34. 

Uacon, Wallace A. Problems in the interpret 

tation of :sihakespeare. ST 4, 27^-81. 
Raker. Donald. College of education drama. 

CDR 5 (Autumn), 9-16, 
Raines. Richard. Drama in the classroom. 

DRAM 4 (January), :») 
Benn, Caroline. Play into Drama, DED I, 125- 

27. 

Berrington, Barbara. When drama is not 

theatre. TABS 4» 154-58, 
BIroc, John. Creative dramatics and the ado* 

Irscent, CTR I (March), 14*16. 
Brandt. George. George Brandt: a slight ache 

and other matters. DED I» 200*4. 
Brenner, Nat. Nat Brenner: the school of drama. 

DED 1, 185-88. 
Bruce» Vi. So the hooka shook their heads, and 

the silence grew, DED 1» IIS-19. 
Bullock, Deredi. An Ethiopian school play: 

Wingate School. DED I, 165*73. 
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Chambers, Peter. An inter-disciplinary enquiry 
into group piocesscs and its implications 
for the education ot teachers. CDR 5 (Au- 
tumn). 28-38, 

Christopher. Matthew. Tuning the imtrutnentt. 
T7S. 140-53. 

Clegg. David. The dilemma of drama in edu- 
cation. TQ 9 (January/March). 31-42, 

Cornweil. Paul. Primary playmaking. D£D 1. 
11M4. 

Cottrell. June. Concept-oriented theatre in edu- 
cation. CDR 4 (Winter). 5-9. 

Courtney. Richard. In my experience. DED 1. 
56-69. 

Crawford. Dorothy, and Hall. Jeanne. Report 
on the British national festival of theatre 
fur young people, summer 1973. CTR 4 
(December). 6-8. 

Crucial question of drama in education, the. 
TQ 10 (April/June). 61 65. 

Culbert. Christine. A London school play: 
Ladbroke ScbooL DED 1, 139*51. 

Daw. David. Improvised drama in foreign 
language teaching. CDR 5 (Autumn). 39*42. 

Demmcry. Sylvia. February and March in Aus- 
tralia. CDR 4 (Winter). 34-38. 

Dialog. PAC 4 (Winter). 35 36. 

Domanska. Wietlaw. Around the press. TP 7 
Guly). 37-38. 

Doolittle. Joyce, and Courtney. Richard. (Pc»t- 
icript by Gerald Tyler). ASSITEJ in North 
Amenca. DED 1. 236-39. 

Drake. Sylvie. Improvisattonal theatre reaching 
up to the kida. CTR 2 (June). 14-16. 

Duane. Michael. In my innocence. DED 1. 46- 
54. 

Eiekiel. Margaret* A way in. TDT 34 (October). 
28-SS. 

Fairbrother* Mary. Communication in theatre 
and education. CDR 4 (Winter). 10-15. 

Frankowska. Boiena. Competition of puppet 
theatre lOloisU. TP 1 G^nuary). 35. 

Camble. Michael W« Don't play with porcu- 
pines: the Young People's Theatre of the 
New York Qty Center. DED 1. 246-52. 

Camble. Teri Kwal. and Gamble. Michael 
Wesley. The theatre of creative involvement: 
an introduction to drama for children. ST 1. 
41-43. 

Gilbert. Miriam. Teaching dramatic literature, 
ETJ 1. 86-94. 

Gooch« Steve. Theatre ia education* PP 5 (Feb- 
ruary). 19*23. 

Governor's reports on regional meetings. CTR 
3 (September)* 13*14. 



Hall. Robin. Educational drama in England. 

CTR 1 (March). 16*23. 
Hammond. Jonathan. Drama Schoob: Part 2. 

PP 10 (July). 34-37. 
Hanratty. Jerome. Simulation courses--some 

implications for creative drama. CDR 4 

(Winter). 23 26. 
Harris. Lee. Gibberish fairy tales. DRAM 5 

(February). 22-23. 
Harrop. John. University theater USA: success 

and failure. TQ 10 (April/June). 67-78. 
Hendricks. Beverly l.uuy. Mythmaking with 

children through improvisation. ST 3. 226* 

30. 

Hodgson. John. A case for a practical approadi 

to drama. DED 1. 213-21. 
Hughes. Anna May. Participatory children's 

theatre. DRAM 6 (May). 17-19. 
Husted. Karen K. Developing a trooping mime 

company. DRAM 8 (May). 32-33. 

Johnson. Albert £. Doctoral projecu in progress 
in theatre arU. 1973. ETJ 2. 226 32. 

Johnson. Robert. Summer rep for high schools. 
DRAM 4 January). 24-26. 

Jones. Claire. What do children want in chil- 
dren's theatre? CTR 4 (December). 10-12. 

Jurkowski. Henryk. The leamy-side of puppet 
theatres. TP 7 0«ly)- 15-17. 

Kogelman. Dorothie R. Exploring the possi- 
bilities. DRAM 7 (April). 23-25. 

Koltai. Judith. Towards an integrated move- 
ment — training for actors in children's the* 
atre. CDR 4 (Winter). 16*22. 

Korty. Carol T. For your next production, how 
about a festival? CTR 1 (March), 8-9. 

Krzyzag6rski. Kiemens. Diagnosis and ponder- 
ing. TP 7 Quly). 7-10. 

. The Wroclaw Puppet Theatre. TP 

7 awly). M-33. 

Lads. Asja, and Benjamin. Walter. Building a 

children's theatre: two documents. PERF 5 

(March/April). 22-32. 
Lake. Richard. Like adult theatre— only betterl 

SOT 2 (Winter). 19>20« 
Lancaster, Fred. Children's theatre in Belfast* 

DED 1. 25S-54« 
Lazier, Gil Zahn. Douglas, and Karioth. E. 

Joseph. Dramatic behavior norms of Florida 

children. ERT 1 (Summer). 41-70. 
Lee, Page. Co Dangle Tales: a discovered play. 

SOT 2 (Winter). 21-24. 

MacKay. Patrida. Tech training at Carnegie- 
Mellon University. TC 5 (October). 23-30. 

MacLaughlini Robert, and Black, George. The 
introductory course in acting and directing: 
a new approach. ETJ 4. 468-73. 
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Makini^ the point: the P^ditics of a new siibjiit. 

DED I. 19 29. 
McCarthy. JoM.*ph. Pennsylvania launches travel- 

IHK pla\ers. CTR 3 (September). h> 
Meredith. Patrick. Interrogative, imaginative. 

impi-rativc! DED I. 100.9. 
Mefier\'e. Walter J., ami Ruth I. China s chil- 
dren's theatre: ethuation and prc:paf^auda. 

CTR2 (June). S-IO. 
Moore. Steve. Producing a happening iox chil 

dren. CTR 2 (June). 20 23. 
Morton. I)a\ifl. I.inht as a resourrr for lurrirn- 

him drama in middle sthtKtls. TABS H. 

1I9-2!I. 

. PtMir relations in the staflf room. 

DEO I. HI -44. 
Mittfoti. Miri;im The birth of Peter and the 

Wolf. CTR 3 (September). I 4. 

NVilK A. A plav in ten acts hv a Iwv of 

nine. DEI) I. 121*24. 
Nickell. Tom. Theatre: kaleitloHopi'. CTR 2 

^June). 17-18. 
Norton. Sandra K. Creative dramatics: methods. 

techniques and future dinxtions. CTR I 

(March). 5^8. 
Nowicki. Roman. Theatre and film schools in 

Po?nnd. TP II ^NovemberV 

Pidgeon. Gordon In the beginning was the 
itpiiki n u'fiid. C:i)R 4 (Xutum*>)> 17-27. 

Point counterpoint. DED 1. 3-17. 

Pokomy. Michael. Michael Pokomy: myths. 
DED I. 178-84. 

. Playing and learning. DED I. 72-81. 

Polsky. Milton. Making madiincs. DRAM I 
(October). 24*^2S. 

Quinn. Jane. A. C. T. unlimited. SOT 2 
(Winter). 1 2- 1 3. 

Reeves. C^*lia. Teaching drama iii a multi- 
racial school. CDR .5 (Autttron). 4*8. 

Rockwood. Jerome. Can colleges teach theater? 
NYT 2 (October 14). I. 12 

Rosenberg. Helane S. The acfor/teachcr at the 
Belgrade. CTR 2 Gune). IMS* 

Rou?h. William H. The Bread and Puppet 
Theatre. DRAM S (December). 25-29. 

Roy. Donald. Donald Roy: the university. 
DED I. 194-99. 

Salerni. F. Lou. Caution: children's theatre 
may be dangerous. CTR 1 (March). 26*30. 

Simukoko. Youngson. Chikwakwa, Zambia. DED 
I. 263-64. 

Smith. Arthur L. Styling in black communica- 
tion behavior. ENC, 15*17. 

Sworrzell, Lowell and Nancy. Right on. toady! 
CTR 2 (June), 18-20. 



Turney. Edward. The big little world 
Vincent Anthony. SOT 2 (Winter). 16- 17. 

Twomey, Rosemary. A visit to tlie Ion Creanga 
•nie;iirc. CTR 3 (September). Ifi IG. 

Wnahles. Clare. Clare Wnables: UkdverMtv 
training and the provincial theatre. DED 1. 

White. Jay Roberts. Under a new roof. P.\C I 

(Spring). 27 28. 
Wilks. Brian. Beycmd the known. DED I. 83 99. 
WcKHlward. M.O. A Leeds schcKd play: intake. 

DEI) I. 153-64. 
Wright. Lin. Cultural diversity and CTA. CTR 

4 (December). 3. 
Wvmaik. Olwen. I'rban grass roots. GAM 23. 

44-48. 

/'pc«. Jack. Children's theater in the two 
Germanics. PERF 5 (March /April), 12-21. 

[Also sec: 26472». 26474^. 26477, 26497. 

26677. 27491*. 27522. 27526* 27562*. 27579. 

?.ie2^. 276.59. 27664 . 27681. 27686. 27692. 

27704. 2V706. 27710. 27721. 27725. 27730. 
27735. 27767. and 27775.] 

HI. ACTING 

\moi.i. Alba. Todays Roman dialect theatre 

mav not be tomorow's. DT 2 (>Vinter 1972- 

1973). 77 79. 
Angelou. Mava. and Btdlins. E'l. Should black 

actopi play Chekov? NYT 2 (February 4). 

I. 16. 

Anderson. Michael. Jane Howell: on the side of 

li'e. PP 6 (March). 21 23. 
Ansorge. Peter. John Wood: oneself and others. 

PP II (August). 2^*29. 
. Paul ScoBcId in style. PP 8 (May). 

1617. 

. Stopping the show. PP 3 (Decern* 

her). 20-23. 

Bahs. Claience W.. and StockwelL John. The 
relationship of perceptions of the body to 
pantomimic ability I: body-cathexis« £RT I 
(Summer 1972). 16*29. 

Banham. Martin. Freetown workshop: improvis* 

at ion leads to local documentary. TQ 10 

(April/June), 38-43. 
Benedetti. Robert L. What we need to learn 

from the Asian actor. ETJ 4, 463 67. 
Berkuist, Robert. Jack spends a little sunshine. 

NYT 2 January 7), I, 7. 

■ ■ . Miss Johiu hiu a high note. NYT 

2 (March 11), I, 1 
. The new Nicol, or the tiger umed. 

NYT 2 (June 24), I, 6. 
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Itirmatu PauL Acting Wiikicwiti. POLR 1 2» 
19*24. 

ll4isworih. Patricia. Being a funny girl wasn't 

enough. NYT 2 Quly 15). 1,5. 
Rnm. Flcanor. One bare breast. PP 12 (Sep* 

timber). )8-19. 
Hru^tcin, Robert. And where are our own 

Diana RigRs? NYT 2 (May 13). I» 14, 
. Are Britain's actors better than 

ours? NYT 2 f April 15). 1» 30. 

. Can the young change our theatre? 

NYT 2 rOftober 7). I, 4. 
Buck. Joan. Gary Bond and his amaxtng tech* 

nicolor career. PP 4 (January)* 14-15. 
• . The making of A Doirs House: 

Claire Bl<>om and Hillard Elkin^ PP 6 

(March). 18-20. 
Chaikin. Joseph. What the actor does. PERF r> 

(March /April), 5fi'59. 
ChaM^. Chris. A pair of perfect fools. NYT 2 

(Deceniber 2). 1. 6. 
. But did Sarah Bernhardt begin as 

a package deal? NYT 2 (July 15). 1. S. 
• . .Somebody up there likes me? NYT 

2 (.September % 1» 7. 
Cdnference, DQTR 111 (AVinter). 77 7H. 

C^veney. Michael. Faces on the fringe. PP 8 

(May), 24 27. 
— Playing it all up. PP 1 (October). 

. Rogers and Slarr. PP 8 (May). 47- 

48. 

. Young leads In current musicals. 

PP 9 (June), 29-Sl. 
Crosby. John. Actors don't retire the way we 

retire. NYT 2 (December 9). 15. 
Culhane. John. School for clowns. NYT 6 

(December SO). 10*11, 16 20. 22. 
Cushman. Robert. Green room: selling us short. 

PP 6 (March). 16-17. 
C»nerle. Maria. Pen-portrait of an actress: 

Barbara Krai!t6wna. TP 2 (February), 17-20. 
. Pen portrait of an actress: Halina 

Mikolajska. TP 12 (December). 10-12. 

. Pen-portrait of an actreu: Irena 

Eichler^Swna. TP 8 (August). 7-9. 

Dalton. Timothy. A modem critic. DQTR 108 

^Spring). 65-67. 
Davis, Ossie. Diana Sands, 1934 197S. NYT 2 

(September SO). S. 
de la Tour. Frances, and Keiapinski, Tom. 

Acting in Equity. PP 10 (July), 24*27. 

Etherton. Michael. Indigenous performance in 

Zambia. TQ 10 (April/June). 44*48. 
Exploring silent acting. DRAM 8 (May)» 22-2S. 
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Fields. Pamela. The mask: building acting 
skills. DRAM 3 (DecemtKT). 39-41. 

Flatlcy. Guy. Bewitched. Barbra^d and be* 
KilclencI, NYT 2 (January 21). 1. 3. 

Forgi»t your troubles, come on» 

get Debbie! NYT 2 (February 25). I, 8. 

. The March man comcth. NVT 2 

(May 27). 1. 3. 
Fosse, Bob. Irene Ryan. 1902-73. NYT 2 

(May 6). 8. 

Franey. Ros. The magic touch. PP 1 (October), 
3(»'37. 

Sheila Hancock in interview. PP 

12 (September). 19-21. 

Fretman. Amy. I am the standby. The frustra- 
tion is gigantic. NYT 2 (September 80). 3. 

Games and the actor. DED 1» 129 83. 

Gibbs. Ramona. The silent language. PP 6 

March). 24-29. 
Gilbert. W. Stephen. Funny old business. PP 2 

(November). 16-20. 
Gordon, Ruth. Ernest Truex. NYT 2 (July 15). 

3. 

Gow. Gordon. Alec McCowen in interview. 

PP 7 (April). 28-29. 
. Angela Lansbury in interview. PP 

10 (July). 16*18. 
. Elaine Strilch in interview. PP 5 

(February). 24 25. 
. Finley's Choice. PP 2 (November)^ 

31-88. 

. Keeping it alive. PP 4 (January), 

33-85. 

. Saying who you ate. PP 1 (October). 

20-28. 

. Shakespeare lib. PP 9 (June), 18-21. 

Grant. Ixe. Selling out to Hollywood, or home 
is where the work is. NYT 2 (August 12). 1, S. 

Greene. J. Gordon. Part two: the actor audi- 
tions. SOT 2 (Winter). 81-32. 

Gruen. John. Her face is her fortune. NYT 2 
(October 14). 1. 28. 

Gunkle. George. Believability in acting: concept 
into construct. ERT 1 (Summer 1972), 44-51. 

Hammond, Jonathan. Drama schools, a report* 
PP 9 (May), 84-87. 

Harrison, Ted. Young Simon Ward. PP 6 
(March). 30 81. 

Hayman, Ronald. The actor prepares— for 
what? TQ 11 (July/September), 49 57. 

. The actor's motives. DQTR 108 

(Spring), 45*5S. 

Higham, Charles. Private and proud and Hep- 
bum. NYT 2 (December 9). 8. 21, 

Hobgood, Burnett M. Central conceptions in 
Stantslavski's s>*stem. ETJ 2,. 147-59. 
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Kalter. Drew. Betty Field, 1918 1973. NYT 2 

(October 14). 4. 
Katz, Albert M. Wantt'd: the illu«ion of violence 

not the real thing. PM 4. 179 87. 
Kennedy. Harold J. Robert Ryan. UMMM'JTS. 

NYT 2 (July 22). 3. 
Kerr. Walter. British stars nurse along their 

writers. NYT 2 (September 9). 1, 18. 
. Mr. Astairc should know. NYT 2 

(June S). 1» S. 
Klemeirud. Judy. How to vex the ex-Mrs. Rex. 

NYT 2 (Dcccmbi-r 16)» 3. 37. 
. Stanley Kowal^i loves Cilile Muna 

NYT 2 (June 10). I. 3. 

Lecoq. Jacques. Mime^movement^theatre. YT I 
(Winter). 117 20. 

Ln*ch, Michael. Rocking down on the Kings 
Road. PP 3 (December), 28-31. 

— . A round of Guinness. PP 12 (Sep- 
tember). 26-27. 

Letter, Samuel L. Once Kikugoro Vll. ATR 2 
(Fall/Winter). 5 9. 

Long. Thomas R. What is a professional? SOT 
3 (Spring), 5 6. 

MacLaughlin, Robert, and Black. George. The 
introductory course in acting and directing: 
a new approach. ETJ 4, 468 73. 

Malkin. Michael R. L'sing hand puppets to de^ 
vclop skills in improvisation. DRAM 2 
(November), 17-18. 

Metcalf, C. W. Mime: the body tongue? SOT 4 
(Summer). 9-10. 

Miller. Gerald R. Ii saying believing? Possible 
eSecU of counter attitudinal role-playing on 
actors* atdtudct and self-concept. ERT 1 
(Summer 1972). 1*8. 

Morlry. Sheridan. Acting wisely. PP 12 (Sep- 
tember). 37. 

Mosiman. Harry W. Dissonance and role-play* 

ing in the theatre. ERT 1 ($ummerl972). 9 15. 
. The psychological effect of counter 

attitudinal acting. ERT I (Summer). 18*26. 
Murphy. Patrick B. The crucial act in the 

actor's training. PM 2. 74 77. 
Murray, Michael. Inside his script he wrote: 

Jason, trust yourself! NYT 2 (December 30). 3. 

J^^* Sunislavsky Syitem in Russia. 
TDR 1 (March). 124-33. 

Polsky. Milton. The misslona possible game. 

DRAM 3 (December). 18 21. 
. Sciu>*mtme. DRAM 8 (May). 18-19» 

31. 

Richardson. Grace. Mia Anderson: a woman of 

many faces* PAC 1 (Spring). 10*11. 
Rldurdson* Ralph. Home movies. T7S» 12*19. 



Robbins, Kenneth R. John McCuUough: pigmy 

giant of the American stage. 1892 1885. SSCJ 

3 (Spring). 244 54. 
koloff. Upland H. The roles of the interpreter 

and the actor. SOT 2 (March). 144-47. 
Rityter. Kancy Clhalfa. American Delartism: 

precursor of an American dance art. ETJ 4. 

421 35. 

Sloman, Carol L. Micro-momentary facial ex- 
pressions and the actor: an investigatir^n. 
ERT I (Summer 1972). 52*60. 

Spelman, Jon. The actor: an interview with 
Norman Aytron. SOT 3 (Spring). 7-12. 

StcKkui il. John C. and Bahs. Clarence W. 1 he 
relationship of perceptions of the body to 
pantomimic ability. 11: body image bounda- 
ries. ERT I (Summer 1972), SO 43. 

Sirasbcrg. Lee. Russian Notebook (1934). TDR 
I (March), 106-21. 

Ticrney, Margaret. Marks and Melia. PP U 

(August). 32-33. 
Totten, Eileen. A pair of kings: Pasco and 

Richardson. PP 9 Qune). 26-28. 

Vitalc. Gary C. Act your age. without wrinkles! 

DRAM 4 (January). 18-19. 
. Exit the sweet young thing. DRAM 

1 (October). 26 27. 

. Gesture: your character's silent 

K|K*cch. DRAM 6 (May). 22-23. 
. How to succeed in comedy by really 

trying. DRAM 5 (February). 18 19. 
. Learn the role and the play. DRAM 

2 (November). 24-25, 31. 

. Singing the goat song. DRAM 7 

(April), 16 17. 
. Spear carriers, too. have souls. 

DRAM 8 (May). 24-25. 

York. Michael. Tennessee Williams in re* 
hearsal. T73. 154*62. 

[Also see: 26495» 26501. 26653*. 26675, 26676. 
26678. 27466. 27472*. 27476*. 27488. 27498*. 
27517. 27521*. 27525*. 27.576, 27.585. 27605. 
27614 . 27647. 27701, 27719. 27732. 277.55. 
27766, 27770. 27779, 27789. 27790. 27801, and 
27815.] 

IV. DIRECTING 

Ansorge. Peter. Keith Hock at the Place. PP 7 

(April), S4 8S. 
Asermely, Albert. Directing pure form: the 

pragma tists. POLR 1-2, 186-38. 

Barrault, Jean*L(mis. Three early essays. TQ 10 

(April/June). 2-5. 
Benedetti. Robert. The director as gardoer. 

SOT 1 (FaU). 4 8. 
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BorowKkt» Wtetlaw. The happenings of Tadcusi 

Kantor. TP 4 5 (May). 17 29, 
Bradby, David. A chronology of Jean -Louis 

Barrauh*s career. TQ 10 (April/June). 612. 
Broc4, Peter. Politics of sclerosis: Stalin and 

Lear. TQ 10 (April/June). 13-17. 

Chase, Chris. Fosses from Tony to Oscar to 

Emmy? NYT 2 (April 29). 1. 11, 16. 
Clifford. John. Paul Crccn: true American 

artist. PM 5*6. 210-1.5. 
Coveney, Michael Young directors* career crises. 

PP 11 (August), 54 38. 
Croydcn. Margaret. Peter Brook's birds fly to 

Africa. NYT 2 (January 21). L 7. 

FarbiT. Stephen Hiroshima happened Inrfore 
he was born. Siill . . . NYT 2 (October 14), 3. 

Feingotd. Michael. A new way of making the- 
ater-^and ifs over, NYT 2 (October 7), 3. 

Fernald. John. Problems of being a director. 
DED 1. 209 12. 

Garci;i. Victor. To dehumanize. 1)T 2 (Winter 

1972-73). 75 76. 
Gilbert, W. Stephen. Directors bearing gifts. 

PP 12 (September). 22-25. 
Gooch. Steve. An actor's best friend: Gillian 

Diamond. PP 9 (June). 82-33. 
. Caskill in Germany. PP 7 (April). 

.W33. 

. The Vic road show. PP 6 (March). 

32-35. 

Gow. Gordon. Clifford Williams at larRe. PP 8 

(May). 33-35. 
Grotowski. Jerzy. Holiday. TDR 2 (June). 113- 

35. 

. Holiday. TQ 10 (April/Jimc). 19- 

24. 

^— — . This holiday will become possible. 

TP 12 (December). 5 6. 
Grucn. John. With raisin he rises to the top. 

NYT 2 (November 4). 3. 

Harman. Jim. Itll get you in the end. PP 8 
(May), xiii-xv. 

Highsmith. James M. Drama as ritual: Antonin 
Artaud and the Cambridge anthropoliglsu. 
DT 11, 7-lL 

Hite. Roger W . Czerpintki. Jackie, and Ander- 
son. Dean. Tranuctioiul atialysis: a new 
perspective for the theatre. ERT 1 (Summei), 
1-17. 

HObner, Zygmunt. How to become a director. 

TP 11 (November). 15-16. 
Hutcbe«wn, Jim T» Casting for mime. DRAM 

8 (May), 16-17. 

Johns, Ted. An interview with Paul Thompson. 
PAC 4 (Winter). 80-32. 



Jones, Davie*. David Jones talks (o P & P 
about his RSC production of The Island of 
the Mighty. PP 5 (February). 29 SO. 

. Dirrciing Gorky: enemies and 

lower depths at the Aldwych. TQ 9 (Jan- 
uary/March), 12-23. 

Katz. Albert M. Copeau as r^isseur: an an- 
alysis. ETJ 2 160-72. 

Kellman, Barnet. Alan Schneider: the director's 
career. TQ H (July/September) 23-27. 

Kerr. Walter. A long day's journey into panic 
with Peter Brook. NYT 2 (September SO). 
I. 12. 

Kift. Roy. Through the eyes of a camel: two 
interviews with Naftali Yavin. CAM 23. 518. 

Lane. John Francis. The mask of Putdnella. pp 

2 (November). 29 30. 
- Visconti versus Pinter. PP 10 (July). 

19-21. 

Laroche. P erre. A Belgian surrealist. PP 8 
(May). 28-29. 

Leech. Michael. Robin Phillips* Company The- 
atre. PP 5 (February). 16-18. 

Ixnhoff. Gail. The Theatre of Okhlopkov. 
TDR 1 (March). 90105. 

Lipsius. Frank. Frank Dunlop never tires. PP 
8 (May). 50 32. 

. The man from the east: Stomu 

Yamash ta. PP 6 (March). 36-38. 

MacCoU. Ewan. Grass roots of theatre work- 
shop. TQ 9 (January/March). 58-68. 

M.irl.'iir^hlin. Roln-rt. and Black. George. The 
intro<luctory course in acting and directing: 
a new approach. ETJ 4, 468-73. 

Marowiti. Charles. As normal as smorgasbord. 
NYT 6 (July 1). 12 14, 16-18. 

.Matalon. Vivian. Directing Tennessee Williams. 
PP 7 (April), xiv-xv. 

Miklaszewski. Krzysztof. The autonomous the* 
atre of Tadeusz Kantor. TP 1 (January), 10- 
12. 

Monsieur Terry Hands. PP 7 (April), 23*25. 

Patte. Jean Marie. On Story Theatre: reflec- 
tions and reveries in a train. YT 1 (Winter)* 
121-22. 

Schneider, Alan. Director as dogsbody. TQ 10 
(April/June). 25-30. 

. We opened in Moscow, then on to 
. . . NYT 2 (November IS), I, 6. 

Smith, A. C. H. Around the world with Geoffrey 
Reeves. PP 7 (April), 67-69. 

Sogliuno, A. Richard. Tadeusa Kantor and the 
Theatre Cricot-2 of Crakow» Poland: an- 
nexing reality. TAN» 54*76. 
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Stockwell. John C, and Bahs. Cllai-cncc W. 
Body bu^et zone and proxcmics in blocking* 
ERT 1 (Summer). 27-40. 

.Strasbci);, Lw. and Kingslry. Siilni v. An inter- 
view with Okhlopkov. TDR I (.March). 121 
23. 

Theatre checklist no. 11: Jcr/y Grotowski. TQ 

10 (April/Jiinc), 24. 
Theatre checklist no. 8: David Jones. TQ 9 

(January /March). 24. 
Tierney, Margartt. The cveilasting art of 

Brian Rix. PP 5 (February). 26.2«. 
Tornqiiist. Egil. Ingmar Bergman directs Strind- 

berg's Ghost Sonata, TQ 11 (July/?kpicmbcr). 

3- 14* 

Worral, Nick. Mcycrhold*s production of The 
Magnificent Cuckold. TDR I (March), 14-34. 

[Also see: 26663*. 27465* 27470V 274R6. 27495*, 
27504*, 27512*. 27519*. 27532V 27557, 27558, 
27568. 27:^70, 27586. 27596. 27606, 27615, 
27620* 27630* 27632* 27635, 27648. 27649, 
27652. 27654. 27656, 27658. 27661. 27662, 
27663, 27665, 27671. 27677. 27688. 27689, 
27693, 27695, 27696* 27699. 27702. 27709, 
27712, 27714, 27716. 27722, 27734, 27737, 
27748, 27752, 27754, 27760, 27765, 27769, 
27774, 27777* 27778. 27780* 27785. 27794. 
27797, 27805, :7811, and 27811] 

\\ DESIGN AND TECHNOLOGY 

Anderson, Bob. Lighting by logic. TABS 1. 28- 
31. 

. Lighting by logic: II. TABS 2, 68- 

73. 

Arnutt, Brian. A sccnograi^hy of light* TDR 2 
(June), 73-79. 

Baltimore's Center Stage offers theatre smorgas- 
bord in a remodeled cafeteria. TC 3 (May/ 
June), 13-15. 38 42. 

Barlow, Anthony D. Lighting control and con- 
cepts of theatre activity. ETJ 2. 135-46. 

Batcheller, David R. The status of the de- 
signer/td. in American educational theatre, 
1961-71. ETJ 4. 474-79. 

Bear. B. Project Seagull, Chichester. TABS 3. 
115-18. 

Benson. Alan. An inexpensive fly system. 

DRAM 2 (November), 34-35, 37. 
Bentham* Frederick. Aida with elephanU. 

TABS 1. 8-9. 

. The city of Cardtif. TABS 2, 45-56. 

From Bohemians woods and fields. 

TABS 3. 109-14. 
. A new Vic of 1930. TABS 4, 174-82. 

. A tale of two cities. TABS 4, 138-48. 



Bowman. Ned A. Picture books from West 

(Germany on post-1945 theatre architecture. 

TDT 33 (May). 52*55. 
Bramble. Forbes. Crucible Theatre* Sheffield — 

a thrust stage that works. TQ 11 (July/ 

September). 70-84. 
Brockway* Jody. Face painting and furnishing. 

TC 1 (January/February), 24-27, 30-3K 
— , Santo*s Championship Season. TC 5 

(October). 17-21. 40-48, 
Brown, Ivor. At various levels, DQTR 108 

(Spring)* 53-56. 
Burian. Jarka M* Josef Svoboda's American 

iniiversity tour 1972. TDT 33 (May), 7-12. 

55. 57. 

Clauser. John. Ek*ctro-acoustical space. TDR 2 
(June). 109 12. 

Costumes for the festivals. TC 2 (March /April), 
18-21. 45-46. 

CourUde, Tony. Spectrophotometric compari- 
sons of the effects of stage lighting on newly 
developed expendable color media. TDT S4 
(October), 17-27. 

Dc Cuir, L. J. New in New Orleans. TABS 4, 
162 66. 

Dewey. Walter H. The whole is the sum of itt 

parts. PM 3, 94-95. 140. 
Dix* Cliff. How far that little candle. TABS 2. 

60*62. 

Doherty, Tom. Building the magic box. PAC 3 
(Fall), 35-38. 

Elliott* Michael. On not building for posterity* 

TABS 2, 41-44. 
Ewalt. Delia C. Touring with periaktol. DRAM 

4 Qanuary), S4-37. 

Fahmer, Robert, and Kelh, William. The the- 
atrical activity of Gianlorenzo Bernini. ETJ 
1, 514* 

Fields. Pam. A place to play. DKaM 2 (No- 
vember), 29-31. 

Fitzwater, Peter. Hungarian rhapsody. TABS 
I. 17 23. 

Cankovsky, Vitaly. New directions (scenographic 
quesu) in Soviet theatre. TDT 33 (May), 
18-25. 

Cow. Cordon. Costume designers in interview. 
PP 11 (August). 20-23. 

Hiroshi. Soeda. Festivhy and the city: mobile 
2itages of Gion Festival. CTJA 3-4, 190-207. 

Jager. David V. No wings?! No flies?! TDT 32 
(February)* 12- 13. 

Kinascwich. Crest. Make your own theatre. 

DRAM 5 (February), 23-27. 
King, B. Hagan. Some uses for fiberglass back* 

stage. SOT 1 (Fall). 23-25. 
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kirby. Michael. Ontologicalhysteric ihcatre. 
TDR 2 (June). 5-32. 

Kirk. W. Alan. A portfolio of new Ohio the- 
atres. TDT 35 (December). 21-26. 

Klepper. David L. Speixh acoustics for the 
theatre. TDT 34 (October). 12-16. 

Krasihiikov. V\ A. Uiiiversal dramatic theatre 
in the city of Tula: design of the theairical 
spatf aud iis technological equipment TDT 
.1i (May). 35-45. 

Kurt/. Kenneth N. Motivational lighting for 
open stage realifm. TC 6 (Novemlu-r/Decem 
bir). 19 21. 28 30. 

Larson. Orville K. Settings and costumes by 
l.ec Simonson. TDT 32 (February). f> IO. 

Lev. Rriant Hamor. Anything tan be made 
fr<>m corrugated. TDT 32 (February). 18-23. 

Lighting. TC 2 (March /April). 25 27. 

Lipsius Frank. Sitting targets. PP II (August). 
30-31. 

Loney. Clenn M Behind the Soviet scenes: 
Lawrence and Lee tour I SSR. TDT 33 (May). 
1317. 

. Caravaggio in collag: Jo \fieUiner 

creates a projection spectacular. TDT 32 

(February), 25-30. 
. Lighting for opera and ballet in 

repertory. TC 1 (January /February). 13-19, 

34-38. 

Longthome. Robert. The day of the sunspot. 
TABS 3. 97-98. 

MacKay, Patricia J- Designing costumes for 

Broadway and Hollywood. TC I (January/ 

February). MI. 40 44. 
. A splendid time is guaranteed for 

all. rc 6 (Novembc; /December). 7-11. 30-88. 
Mackintosh. Iain. Inigo Jones: theatre architect. 

TABS 5. 99 105. 
Makeup. TC 2 (March/April). 23-34. 46. 
Maxa. Milo«lav. Reconstruction and building 

addition: the Slovak National Theatre in 

Bratislava. TDT 33 (May), 26-34. 
McNamara, Brooks. Shakespeare's stage. TC 2 

(March/April), 12- IS. 44-45. 
Me7ei. Stephen. Fighting the size: O'Keefe 

Centre. PAC 1 (Spring). 19-20. 
Miles. Bernard. Sean Kenny. PP 11 (August). 

16-19. 

More of Oliver! TABS 5. 85-94. 
Multi-projector comrlcxity. a. TABS 2. 57 GO. 

Nikolich. Barbara £. The Nikolais Dance 
Theatre's uses of light. TDR 2 (June). 80-9L 

Outhwaite. MichaeL The grand tour at Gold- 
smith's Hal!. TABS 1. 15-16. 

Perry. David. Costumes ai Stratford. TABS 4, 
1707S. 



Pilbrow. Richard. Via the new Broadway. TABS 
2. 68-67. 

Rappel. Bill, aiul Lyon. Ned. Budget tech- 
uoloj^y: four solutions. TC 3 (M;iy/Juuc). 
26-32. 

Reid. Frances. Am I lit here? TABS I. 12-15. 
. Jack and Jill went down the Stranu 

to patch a plug and socket. TABS 3, 130 32. 
. Verdi adds ab ^ut fifty. TABS I. 74- 

78. 

Richaidson. Christopher. Uppingham Theatre. 
TABS 1. 23-27. 

.Saltzmun. Jand. ami O'Donnell, Stephen. The- 
atre of the future: infinidome. TDR 2 (June). 
105-8. 

Scutt* Dcr. The Mitiskoff Theatre— One Astor 

Plaza. TDT 34 (October). 7 9. 
Shakcspi^are on today's festival stages. TC 2 

(March /April). 14-17, 36-42. 
Shcppard. A. Chinquacousy Theatre. TABS 4. 

1 52. 53. 

Shook. Robett. Marquee flasher for Sweet 
Charity. TDT 85 (December). 15-19. 

SiltK^rstein. Frank. Large scale hot knife for 
sculpting linear styrofoam forms. TDT 35 
(December). 7-lS. 

Tom Ske1ton*s lighting is a primer for teaching 
and practice. TC 3 (May/June). 17-22. 37. 

Smith. Carl T. A modem Crucible via multi- 
media. DRAM 2 (November). 32-34. 

Southon. Laurence. Piano keyboard modifica- 
tion SP80. TABS 4, 185 87. 

Spenser. Charles. The stagcstruck Cecil Beaton. 
T73. 132-39. 

Strzelccki. Zcnobiusz. National stage design. TP 
4^5 (May)» 29-88. 

Traumas with sets and costumes at New 
Haven's I^ng Wharf Theatre. TC 5 (Oc- 
tober). 6 II. 33-34. 38*39. 

Vychodil. Szabo-Jilek. and Strzelecki. Zenobiusz. 
Impressions of USA. TDT 33 (May). 46-51. 

Whitney. Don. Periaktoi with wings. DRAM 4 

(January). 34. 
Wolff. Fred M. USITT recommended symbols 

standards for lighting equipment. TDT S5 

(December). 27-28. 

Zanotto. Ilka Marinho. An audience-structure 
for The Balcony. TDR 2 (June). 58 65. 

. An audience-structure for The 

Voyage. TDR 3 Qune), 66-72. 

[Also see: 27471. 27507*. 27508*. 27528, 275S9*, 
27550*, 27559«, 27567, 27572, 27574, 27578, 
27591, 27600, 27604, 27622. 2762S, 27626, 
27627, 27637, 27638, 27645, 27650, 27651, 
2766U. 27667, 27668, 27670, 27672. 27678, 
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27679. 27684. 27690. 27698. 27705. 27713. 
27718. 27720. 27736, 27764, 27781. 27786, 
27793. 27799. 27806. 27807. and 27810,] 

VI PLAYWRITINC 

Abdulsabour. Salah. Egvpt — notes of a play- 

Wright. NTM 2. 24. 
Adlcr. Thomas P. Van Itallic's The Serpent: 

history after the fall. DT 11. 12 14. 
.\nsorge» Peter. David Storey: theatre of life. 

PP 12 (September). 23 36. 
. Howard Brenton: disrupting the 

spectacle. PP 10 (July). 22-23. 
Arden. John, and D'Art^. Margaretta. The 

3-4. 

Arden. John and DWrcy. Margaretta. The 

Island controversy at the Aldwych. PERF 1 

(Fall). 11-20. 
Atkinson. Brooks. Noel Coward. 1800-1973. NYT 

2 (April 1). 1. 
Axworthy. Geoffrey. The performing arts in 

Nigcna— a footnote. NTM 2. 17 18. 

Ballet. Arthur H. Finding producers for new 
scHpu. SOT 4 (Summer). 11-12. 

Bailey. L. W. Features: Tolstoy as a playwright. 
DQTR 110 (Autumn). 50-55. 

Banham. Martin. Freetown workshop: improvi- 
sation leads to local documentary. TQ 10 
(April/June). 38 43. 

. Playwright/producer/actor /academ- 
ic: Wok Soyinka in the Nigerian theatre. 
NTM 2. 10-11. 

Barker. Robert. Contemporary foiry tales. 
DRAM 5 (February). 12-13. 

Barker. Clive. Northern manoeuvres. CAM 23, 
33 40. 

Barzini. Luigi. How Pirandello became Piran- 
delltan (and other things). NYT 2 (March 
25). I. 3. 

Benson. Mary. Athol Fugard and One Little 
Comer of the World. YT 1 (Winter). 55-63. 

Bentley. Eric Just when you think you've 
figured Vanya out. NYT 2 (June 3). I. 14. 

Baiiis. A. A. Exiles in the theatre of Max 
Aub. TAN. 19-27. . . 

Brooks. Jeremy. Translating Gorky. TQ 9 (Jan- 
uary/March). 24-27. 

Brown. Ivor. What's in a name? DQTR 111 
(Winter), 69-71. 

Brustetn. Robert. Picketing his own way. NYT 
2 (January 1), 1, 5* 

Clarke. Sebastian. A black radical: Ed Bullins. 

PP 6 (Mardi). 62-fi3. 
Covency. Michael. Challenging the silence. PP 

2 (November), 54-87. 



. West Indian playwrights: getting 

on nicely. PP 12 (September). 28-31. 

Cr>er. Grctchen. Where are the women play- 
wrights? NYT (May 20). L 3. 

DcMaree. William. No. but I've seen the 
musical. DRAM 1 (October). 33-36. 

Edgar. David. Green room: against the general 

will. PP a (May). 14-15. 
Elsom. John. A policy for new plays. TQ 11 

(July /September). 58 69. 
Esslin, Martin. Features: expressionisU. DQTR 

109 (Summer). 50-54. 
. A major poetic dramatist*— Wole 

Soyinka. NTM 2, 9-10. 
Etherton. Michael. Indigenous performance in 

Zambia. TQ 10 (April/June). 44-48. 
. Zambia— popular theatie. NTM 2» 

1921. 

Eyen« Tom. The discreet alarm of the oS 
Broadway playwright. NYT 2 (September 23)» 
3. 15. 

Flatley. Guy. Lanford is one L of a playwright. 

NYT 2 (April 22), 1, 21. 
Fleckenstein. Joan S. New blood for the peten*' 

nial invalid. DRAM 2 (November). 26-28. 
Folarin. Margaret. Ola Rotimi interviewed. 

NTM 2, 5-7. 
Fowle. Donald. The new play in America, 72. 

PM 3. 111-22. FM 4. 160-72. 
Franey. Ros. Women in the workshop. PP 2 

(November). 24-27. 
Frankowska. Bozena. Ernest Bryll: successor of 

romantic poets. TP 9 (September). 7-8. 
Fratti. Mario. Che Guevara in New York. NTM 

2, 2. 

Fugard. Athol. Fugard on Fugard. YT 1 
(Winter), 41-54. 

Gelb. Barbara. To O'Neill, she was wife, mis- 
tress, mother, nurse. NYT 2 (October 21), 
1, IS. 

. Written in tears and blood . . . 

NYT 2 (March 4). 19. 20. 
Gems. Pam. The island of the Ardens. PP 4 

(January), 16-19. 
Gibbs. James. Dateline on Soyinka. NTM 2, 

12-14. 

Gilbert, W. Stephen. Christopher Hampton. PP 
8 (May). 36-38. 

Gooch. Steve. Carly Chuichill talks to P & P. 
PP 4 (January), 40^1. 

Gorky. Maxim. Gorky on Gorky. TQ 9 (Jan- 
uary/March), 27-SO. 

Grillo. John. An exceu of nightm£re. GAM Zi, 
18-24. 

Hammone. Jonathan. Messages first: an inter*^ 
view with Howard Brenton. CAM 28. 24-32. 
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Humpton. Christopher. Kidd. Robert, and Sco^ 
field. Paul. Christopher Hampton's Savages at 
the Rc»yal Court Theatre. TQ 12 (October/ 
lUii mlier). 60 78. 

Harrison. Tcti. Ustinov speaks. PP 4 (January), 
69. 

Harrison. Tony. Moliere nationalized. GAM 23, 
67*82. 

Hausbrandt. .\ndrzej. Theatrical events. TP 1 

(January), 21-23. 
Hirsch. Foster. He made the rich come to life. 

NYT 2 (DeccmbtT 2S)v 3» 6. 
Howard. Roger. Drama and the revolutionary 

constant; amateur and professional in the 

Chinese Theater. PERF 5 (March/.\pril)» 47- 

55. 

Hour It\*Mt;. and Singer. Isaac Rashevts, I keep 
niakini( plans as if I would live forever. NYT 

2 /August 19). 1» 4. 

Hiihu^ t. Acimunt. The author and the theatre. 
TP 4 :> (May). 6-7. 

Illingworth. David. The Ring Road Show. 
NTM 3 (March)» 11-14. 

Jacohv. Susan, Andrei Amalrik, rebeL NYT 6 
(Julv 29). 12- IS, 36-40. 

Jone fdhn Bush. Impersonation and au- 
thenticity: the theatre as meUphor in Kopit's 
Indians. QJS 4. 443 51. 

Kerr. AValter. British stars nurse along their 

writers NYT 2 (September 9), 1, 18. 
Kirbv. Michael. On tological hysteric theatre. 

TDR 2 (June), 5-32. 
Knapp. Tettina L. Interview with Armand 

Gatti. DT 3, 141-44- 
. An Interview with Rene de Abaldra. 

DT K 2-6. 

Kustow. Michael. Wesker at the Halfway 
Hoti.se. PP 1 (October), 32*35. 

I.eech» Michael. The translators: Tony Harri- 
son and Tom Stoppard. PP 7 (April), 36-38. 

Living newspaper: scenes and scenarios. TQ 9 
(January/ March), 83-90. 

MacDermot. Gait. The music man. PP 9 (June), 
22-2.'i. 

Marchrsani, Pietro. Witkiewicz in Italian. TP 

3 (March). 23-24. 

Marctis. Frank. Green room: why save our 
theatre? PP 11 (August), 14-15. 

Marks» Jonathan. Interview with Athol Fugard. 
VT 1 (Winter). 64-72. 

Marowitz» Charles. Introduction to Woyzeck 
adaptation. GAM 23. 83-85. 

Mercer, David. Birth of a playwriting man. TQ 
9 (January/March), 43-55. 

' Green room: the haunted play- 

wright. PP 5 (February). 14-15. 



Morlcy, Sheridan. Noel Coward: a tribute. PP 
8 (May), 19-21. 

Owens. Rochelle. Mustard ga»: interaction. 
PERF 5 (March/ April), 9 11. 

Paul Green. lODN (March). 1. 

Sainer. Arthur. The playwright and the en- 
semble. YT 1 (Winter), 37'40. 

Salerno* Henry F. News and comment: television 
drama. DT 2. 74. 

Schcchner, Richard. On playwriting and en- 
vironmental theatre. YY 1 (Winter), 28-36. 

. The writer and the performance 

group. PERF 5 (March/April). 60-65. 

Sheaffer. Louis Is O'Neill a character in Ice- 
man? NYT 2 (December 9). 5. 

.Seymour. Alan. The play reader, the playwright, 
and his petty humiliations. TQ (October/ 
December). 25 35. 

Shepard. Sam. A special preface to The Unseen 
Hand, PP 8 (May). I. 

Siegman. Howard. S. N. Behnnan. 1893-1973. 
NYT 2 (September 16), 3. 

Spelman. Jon. The playwright. SOT 4 (Sum- 
mer). 13 16. 

Strachan. Alan. Exit laughing. PP V (Novem- 
ber), 21-23. 

, Noel Coward: an assessment. PP 8 

(May). 22-23. 
Symposium: playwriting in America. YT 1 

(Winter). 8-27. 
Szajna on Repliquc, TP 3 (March), 1M2. 

Terson. Peter, and Rutter, Barrie. Getting on 
Geordie'i March. DQTR 111 (Winter). 56-65. 

Theatre checklist no. 9: David Mercer. TQ 9 
(January/March), 55-57. 

Tonelli, Franco. From illusion to theatre: 
ArUud and Genet. TAN, 7-18. 

Toscan. Richard. Macgowran on Beckett. TQ 
11 (July/September), 15-22. 

Tung. Constantine. The hidden enemy as vil- 
lain in Ck>mmunist Chinese drama. ETJ 3. 
335-43. 

Walker. Joseph A. Broadway's vitality is black 

viulity. NYT 2 (August 5), 1. 3. 
Waterhouse. Keith, and Willis, Hall, Collabora- 
tors. PP 12 (September), 38. 
White. George C. The playwright: producing 

new scripts. SOT 3 (Spring), 23-32. 
Williams, Tennessee. Let me hang it all out. 

NYT 2 (March 4), 1. 3. 
. To Wiliam Inge: an homage. NYT 

2 (July 1). 1. 8. 
Wilson. Sandy. Green room: musical memories. 

PP 9 (June), 16-17. 
Wood. David. Writing plays for children— why 

bother. DQTR 111 (Winter), 65-68. 
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Wysihska. Elxbieta. Around the press. TP 8 

(August), 34-35. 
. Around the press. TP 10 (October). 

30-31. 

. New Polish plays: What You 

Dream About by Ernest Bryll. TP I (Jan* 
uary), 25. 

[Also sec: 274?8*. 27483*. 27514*. 27534«, 
2753:*. 27540*, 27541*, 27556*, 27566, 27581, 
27587, 27590. 276S6. 27724. 27725. 27762, 
27784. 27798 and 27804.] 



VIL PRODUCTION REPORTS 
AND REVIEWS 

A. .\MFRICAN AND CANADIAN THEATRE 

1. Individual Play Reviews 
Act Without Word. Aaron. Jules, ETJ 1, 103*4. 
American Indian Theater Ensemble. The. 

Browu. Kent R. PM 3. 126 31. 
American Revolution: Part I. The. Novick, 

Julius. NYT 2 (October 7). 14. 31. 
Are You Now or Have You Ever Been. Chamet- 

2ky. Jules. PERK 1 (Fall), 21 28. 
A^ You I ike It. Comtois. M. E. ETJ 4. 510-11. 

Kerr. Walter. NYT 2 (July 8). I. 4. Uhans, 

Moris V. ETJ 3. 102. 
Au Pair Man. The. NYTCR 25. 124-27. 

Baba Goya. Kerr. Walter. NYT 2 (May 27). 1, 5. 
Bagdad Saloon. Mezei. Stephen. PAC 2 (Sum- 
mer). 24. 

Blacks. The. Tribby. William L. ETJ 4. 51314. 
Boom Boom Room. Bosworth. Patricia. NYT 2 

(November 25), 1. 21. Kerr. Waller. NYT 2 

(November 18). 3. NYTCR 19. 196-200. 
Brass Butterfly. The. Novick. Julius. NYT 2 

(August 19). 1, 3. 
Breeze From the Gulf. A. Kerr. Waller. NYT 2 

(October 21), 1, 3. NYTCR 21, 179 80. 
By iUc Sea. Mezei, Stephen. PAC 2 (Summer), 

28. 

Candide. Kerr, Walter. NYT 2 (December 20), 
I. 20. NYTCR 24, 138-40. 

Clhanginfi; Room, The. Bruitein, Robert. NYT 2 
(March 18). 1. 7. Kerr, Walter. NYT 2 
(March 18), L 3. NYTCR 6, 336-39. Stein, 
Rita. ETJ 3, 370-71. 

Chemin de Per. Kerr. Waller. NYT 2 (Decem- 
ber 2). I, 3. NYTCR r2. 160-62. 

Cherry Orchard, The. Garfield, David. ETJ 3, 
372-74. Kerr, Walter. NYT 2 (January 21), 
1, 18. NYTCR 8, 318 2L 

Children of the Wind. NYTCR 17. 216*18. 

Coming Out. Duberman, Martin. NYT 2 
(July 22), 1. 4. 



Cromwell. Kerr, Walter. NYT 2 .September 9). 
I. 18. 

Contractor. The. Kerr. Walter. NYT 2 (Oc- 
tober 28). 3. NVTCR 21. 175-78. 

Couutry Wife. The. Kerr. Walter. NYT 2 
(June 24), I, 10. 

Creation of the World and Other Busiuess. 
The. Blake. Gary. ETJ 1. 104-5. 

Creeps. Kerr. Walter. NYT 2 (December 16). 
5. NYTCR 24, 144 45. 

Crown Matrimonial. Kerr. Walter. NYT 2 
(October 14). 1. 12. NYTCR 16. 225-30. 

Crystal and Fox. Kerr. Walter. NYT 2 (May 
13), 1, 3. 

Cyrano. Kerr, Walter. NYT 2 (May 20). 1. 35. 
NVTCR 12, 272-76. 

Dandelion, Aaron. Jules. ETJ 3, 377. 

Desert Song. The. Kerr. Waller. NYT 2 (Sep- 
tember 16), 1, 3. NYTCR 15, 236-39. 

Dr. Hero. Kerr, Walter. NYT 2 (April 22), 3. 

Dr. Selavy's Magic Theatre. Isaac, Dan. ETJ 2, 
237-39. 

Don Juan in Hell. NYTCR 2, 385 88. 

Drag. Argelander, Ronald. TDR 2 (June). 101 4. 

Echoes. Kerr, Waller. NYT 2 (April 1). 3. 

NYTCR 9, 302-3. 
Ecstasy of Rita Joe. The. Novick. Julius. NYT 

2 (May 13), 3- 
El f:apiian. Kerr, Waller. NYT 2 (July 1), 1. 3. 
El Coca Cola Grande. NYTCR 8, 311 13. 
Electric Gun6ghtcrs« Mezei, Stephen. PAC 2 

(Summer), 28. 
Emperor Henry IV. NYTCR 9, 294-97. 
Enclave. The. Kerr. Waller. NYT 2 (November 

25). 3. 

Enemies. Hirscn. Foster. ETJ 2, 234-35. 
Enemy is Dead. The. NYTCR 1. 390-91. 
Evening With the Poet*Scnator. An. Kerr, 
Walter. NYT 2 (April 1), 1, 3. 

Faggot, The. Duberman, Martin. NYT 2 (July 

22). 1. 4. Kerr, Walter. NYT 2 (July 1), 1, 3. 

NYTCR 14, 247-49. 
Fanny's First Play. Novick, Julius. NYT 2 

(August 19). 1. 3. 
Father. The. Kerr, Walter. NYT 2 (October 

2i;, 3. 

Finishing Touches. NYTCR 4, 364-67. 
Forget-Me-Not Lane. Kcrt, Walter. NYT 2 

(April 22), 1, 11. 
Foursome. The. NYTCR 21. 170-72. 
42 Seconds from Broadway. NYTCR 7, 333-34. 
Freeman. Kauffmann, Sunley. PERF 6 (May/ 

June), 82 87. 
Full Circle. Kerr, Walter. NYT 2 ^November 

18). 3. NYTCR 19, 201-3. 

Gaspard. Frazer, Robin. PAC 1 (Spring). 22. 
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Ghosts. Kerr. Waller, NYT 2 (April 22), 3. 
NYTCR 14, 253-55, 

Cigi. Kerr, Walter. NYT 2 (November 25). 1, 
55. NYTCR 20. 190 93. 

(;chmI Doctor, Thc» Ken. WalUT. NYT 2 
(Ikxembcr 9), 3. 38. NYTCR 22, ir)6-60. 

Cock! I.vcning. Kerr, Walter. NYT 2 (Novem- 
ber 18). 1. 8. NYTCR 20. Ifi8-ft9. 

Ilapp> Hays. Aaron. Jules. E'i'J 1, 102-3. 
Haul to be a Jew. Howe, Irving. NYT 2 (De- 

ceniher 16), 5. 
Hvtirv IV. Kerr, Walter. NYT 2 (April 8), 1. 16. 
Hippoclrfinu' Hardware. Argclandcr. Ronald. 

TDR 2 (June). 92-100. 
Holiday. NYTCR 25, 128 31. 
Hot I. Baltimore. The. Kerr, Walter. NYT 2 

(Mavch 4), 'I. NYTCR 8, ;\06-8. 
HciUNf Party. Kerr, Walter. NYT 2 (November 

4). 7. NYTCR 21, 173-74. 
H\brids. Argclander. Ronald. TDR 2 G""^), 

101 4. 

luman Cometh. The. Kerr. Walter. NYT 2 

(DcdtiiUr 2S), 3, 24. NYTCR 23. 148-51. 
Inherit the Wind. Schneider, Alan. NYT 2 

f November 18), 1, 6. 
Inspt*<tor General, The. Erdelyi. Joseph. PAC 1 

< Sluing). 22-23. 
Irene, Kerr. Walter. NYT 2 (March 2.5), 1, 18. 

NYTCR 7, 328-32. 
JaehhrrwcKk. Ltonarcl. Bob F.ETJ 3. 375-76. 
]tHk\ Club Stakes. The. Kerr. Walter. NYT 2 

(February 4). 1, SO. NYTCR 3. 374 77. 
Kar! Maix Play, The. Kerr. Waller. NYT 2 

(Apiil 8). 3. NYTCR 14, 2.56-58. 
Kaspar. Kauffmann, Stanley. PERF 6 (May/ 

June), 82-87. Kerr, Walter. NYT 2 (February 

25). I, 3. NYTCR 8, 308-11. Stein. Rita. ETJ 

3. 371-72. 

Kid. The. Kauffmann, Stanley. PERF 6 (May/ 

June), 82-87. 
King I.ear. Fein^old, Michael. NYT 2 (August 

12). 1. 3. NYTCR 14, 242-44. Whitmore, Jon. 

ETJ 4, 509-10. 
Krapp s Last Tape. Aaron, Jules. ETJ 1, 102. 

Lady Day. KauSmann, Stanley. PERF 6 (May/ 

(June),'82-87. 
la Sat>:outne. Shek. Ben. PAC 3 (Fall), 32*33. 
Lear. Kerr, Walter, NYT 2 (May 13), 1, 3. 
Lemmings. Kerr. Walter. NYT 2 (February 4), 

3. Lax, Eric, NYT 2 (May 27). 1, 8. NYTCR 

8, 316 17. 

Les Belles Socurs. Mezci. Stephen, PAC 2 (Sum* 
mer). 26. 

l et Me Hear You Smile, NYTCR 2. 383-85. 
Little Night Music, A, Blake, Gary. ETJ 3, 

379. Kerr, Walter. NYT 2 (Match 4), 1, 5. 

NYTCR 5. 848-52. 



Look Away. NYTCR 1. 395-96. 

Lotta. Kerr, Walter. NYT 2 (December 2), 3. 
NYTCR 21, 168 70. 

Lying Under My Tombstone Watching the 
Subway Co By. Mezei, Stephen. PAC 2 (Sum- 
mer), 28, 

Macbeth. Novick, Julius. NYT 5! (July 15), 1. 18. 
Macbett. Kerr, Walter. NYT 2 (April 15). 1, 18, 
Me? Tvaucht, H. PAC 2 (Summer), 27-28. 
Measure for Measure. Kerr, Walter NYT 2 

Gune 24), 1, 10, 
Medea. Kauffmann, Stanley. PERF 6 (May/ 

June). 82-87. Kerr, Walter. NYT 2 Ganu^O 

28), 1, 5. NYTCR 2, 380-82. 
Medusa's Blood. Mezei, .Stephen. PAC 1 

(Spring), 21-22. 
Marchant of Venice, The. Frirsch, Foster. ETJ 

4, 511-12. Novick, Julius. T-'YT 2 (March 11). 

1. 5. NYTCR 5, 340-43. Whitmore, Jon, ETJ 

4, 509. 

Molly, Kerr, Walter, NYT S (November 11), 1, 

38. NYTCR 18, 206-9, 
Moonchildren. Kerr, Walter. NYT 2 (November 

11). 3, 

Moon for the Misbegotten, i, NYTCR 26, 118- 
22. 

Mourning Becomes Electra. KauSman. Stanley. 

PERF 6 (May /June), 82-8;. 
Murderous Angels. Fratti, Vario. NTM 2. 4. 

Nash at Nine- Kerr, Walto. NYT 2 (May 27), 
1, 5. NYTCR 12, 270 72. WYTCR 13, 268. 

Neon Transit. Argelandet, Ronald. TDR 2 
Gune), 101-4. 

Nicoll Williamson's Late Show. NYTCR 14, 
245-47. 

Nightlight. Bassett, Clyde. ETJ 3. 376. 
Nightwalk. Feingold, Michael. NYT 2 (October 

7), 3. Kerr. Walter. NYT 2 (September SO), 

1, 12. 

No Hard Feelings. NYTCR 10. 290-92. 

No Sex Please, We re British. NYTCR 5, 353-55. 

Not I. Aaron. Jules. ETJ 1, 103-4. 

Nourish the Beast. NYTCR 21. l81-&< 

Oh, What a Lovely War! Frazer. Robtiin. PAC 

I (Spring). 23. 
Operetta. Hernadi. P. ETJ 3, 377. 
Orphan. The. Kerr. Walter. NYT 2 (April 29), 

1. 3. NYTCR 14, 250-53. 
Othello. Kerr, Walter. NYT 2 Oune 17), 1, 33. 

Our Town. Schneider, Alan. NYT 2 (November 
18), 1. 6. 

Out Cry. Gussnw, Mel. NYT 2 (March 11), 1, 

5. NYTCR 6, 343-46. Pyros, J. ETJ 2, 239-40. 

Pajama Game, The. Kerr, Walter. NYT 2 (De- 
cember 16). 3, 8. NYTCR 23, 152-54. 
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Plays the Thing, The. Kerr, Waller. NYT 2 

(February 11). 1, 20. NYTCR 11, 278-80. 
Plough and the Stars, The. Hinich. Foster. £TJ 

2. 2n. Kerr. Walter. NYT 2 (Ja"ui»0 ^'^Y ^ 

6. NYTCR 1. S97 99. 
Portrait of Angelica. A. Mczei, Stephen. P.\C 

S (Fall), 21. 

Rainbow. Kerr. Walter. NYT 2 (January 7). 1, 5. 
Raisin. Kerr. Walter. NYT 2 (October 28). 1, 11. 

NvrCR 17. 218-22. 
Recent Killing. A. Novidc. Julius. NYT (Feb- 

niury 4), $. 

Richard 111. Hodgton, Barbara. ETJ 3. 374-75. 
Rise and Fall of the City of Mahagonny, The. 

Arthur. Dour. ETJ 4. 508-9. Tribhy, William 

L. ETJ 2, 236 57. 
River Niger. The. NYTCR 9, 298-301. 

.St^esaw. Kerr. Walter. NYT 2 (March 2.'>). I. 

18. NYTCR 7, 324-27. 
Seven Nfeditations on Political Sado-Nfasochism. 

Brecht. Stefan. PERF 1 (Fall). 29 36. 
Shelter. NYTCR 3, 370 73. 
She Stoops to Conquer. Kerr. Walter. NYT 2 

(June 17). 1, 33. 
.Smith. NYTCR 13. 265-67. 
Sophia, l^aac. Dan. ETJ 2. 237-39. Kirby. 

Michael. TDR 2 Qunc). 5-32. Mangoltc, 

Babettc. PERF 6 (May/June). 38-50. 
Stag King. The. Mezei. Stephen. PAC 1 

(Spring), 20 21. 
Status Quo Vadis. NYTCR 4. 358-60. 
Streetcar Named Desire. A. Farbcr. Stephen. 

NYT 2 (April 1). I. 15. Hirsch. Foster. ETJ 

4. 512-13. Kerr, Walter. NYT 2 (May 6). I, 

10. NYTCR 11. 281-84. NYTCR 16. 224 25. 
Streetlight. Me7€i, Stephen. PAC 2 (Summer). 

28. 

Sunset. Kaulfroann, Sunley. PERF 6 (May/ 

June). 82 87. 
Sunshine Boys. The. Blake, Gary. ETJ 2, 237. 

Taming of the Shrew, The. Kerr. Walter. NYT 

2 Gunc 17), U 33. 
Terminal. Feingold. Michael. NYT 2 (October 

7). 3. 

This Train. Mezei, Stephen. PAC 2 (Summer). 
28. 

Thoughts. Kerr, Walter. NYT 2 (April 1). 1. 3. 

Time to Reap. A. Erdelyi. Joseph. PAC 2 
(Summer), 25-26. 

Tooth of Crime, The. Kerr, Walter. NYT 2 
(March 18), 3. Schechncr, Richard. TDR 3 
(September). 10-18. 

Trials of Oz The. Kerr, Walter. NYT (Jan- 
uary 7), 1, 5. 

Tricks. NYTCR 1. 391-94. 



Tvoilus and Cressida. Kerr, Walter. NYT 2 

(December 9), 10. 
Two Gentlemen of Verona. Whitmore, Jon. 

ETJ 4. 509. 

Uncle Vanya. Kerr. Walter. NYT 2 (June 10). 
I, 20. NYTCR IS. 260 64. 

Veronica's Room. Kerr. Waller. NYT 2 (No- 
vember 4). 1. 2C. NYTCR 18, 21013. 

Visit. The. Kerr. Walter. NYT 2 (December 2). 
1. 3. NYTCR 22, 163-66. 

Waltz of the Toreadors. The. Rcrr. Walter. 
NYT 2 (September 23). 1, 3. NYTCR 15. 
232-35. 

Warp 1. NYTCR 4, 360 63. 

Watergate Classics. Kerr, Walter. NYT 2 (De- 
cember 30), 8. 8. 

Welcome lo Andromeda. NYTCR 8, .«14-15. 

When You Comin' Back, Red Ryder? Kerr. 
Walter. NYT 2 (December 23). 5. NYTCR 
24. 14M3. 

Widowing of Mrs. Holroyd, The. Novick, Juliu.s. 

NYT 2 (November 25), 3, 24. 
Women. The. Kerr. Walter. NYT 2 (May 6). 1. 

10. NYTCR 10, 286-90. 

You Never Can TcU. Novick, Julius. NYT 2 
(August 19), 1, S. 

2. Black Theatre 

Artien. John. Tragedy in the Congo. NTM 2. 
34. 

Blacks. The. Tribby, William L. ETJ 4, 51314. 

Clarke. Sebastian. A black radical: Ed Bullins. 
PP 6 (March), 62 63. 

. Black theatre. PP 5 (January), 55. 

Folarin. Margaret. Ola Rotimi interviewed. 
NTM 2, 5-7. 

Fowler. Cleo S. A black theatre drama pro- 
gram. DRAM 4 (January), 22-23. 

Haynes. Michael. Relevancy and involvement: 
answering black demands. DRAM 4 (Jan- 
uary), 29. 

McKie. John R. To be, or not • . . (an euiy 

of alternatives). PM 2. 65-69. 
Oduneyc. *Bayo. Notes toward a definition of 

documentary theatre. ENC. 31*34. 

Pawley. Thomas D. The three P*»: or neo- 

stevotypes in the black theatre. ENC, 24-27. 
Romeo and Juliet. Glenn, Sigrid. DRAM 6 

(May). 28. 31. 
Walker, Joseph A. Broadway's viulity is black 

vlulity. NYT 2 (August 5), 1, 3. 
[See also: 26664*, 27655, 27669, 27685. 27697, 

27731 and 27791.] 
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3. Educat'Ofial/ Children's Theatre 

ATA tonveniion rcporis: Asian theatre panels. 
AMI 2 (Fall/Winter), 12 14. 

Vu\\v\\\ LciKhton M. The ATX priKlutiiou 
Hvis project survey: 1971 72. ETJ 3, 353-61. 

Bii^tUrmunn and the Firebugs. Tumbleson. 
Trc va. DRAM 4 (January). 10 12. 

Children'^ Documeniary Theatre in Notting- 
ham. Elvgren. Gillette. Jr. CTR 1 (March). 
II 15. 

Hamlet. Ilummasii. Arnold. DRAM 7 (April), 
10. 12. 

Ileiicsj;. The. Mulvihill. Dorothy. DRAM 4 

(January). 30^ 
Impr(»\isationa1 Christmas Show. (;aratt. Judi. 

DRAM 2 (November). 40 41. 
Kui^ht of the Burning Pestle, The. Carlton. 

Rnl). 1)£D 1. 255-56. 

Life and Death of F\erylKHly, The. Huglies, 
Julien R. DRAM I (October). 13-15. 

Man: His Matrix. DRAM 4 (January). 17. 
Marat/Sade. Curran. Raymond A.. HI. DRAM 

S (May). 12-14. 
Moihrr (*ourage. (ioodman. Diana V. DRAM 7 

(.\pril). 28-31. 

NiRht Thoreau Spent in Jail. The. Rough. 
William H. DRAM 1 (Ociobei). 19 21. 

Oh. What a Lovely War! Jones. Don E. DRAM 
(i (May). 15- 16. 

RdNC-ncrantz and (iuildensiern are Dead. Hum- 
masii. Arnold. DRAM 7 (April). 10. 12. 

Saint Joan. Mcsservy. Fontell C. DRAM 6 

(May). .32-33. 
Sthmd Daze. Frisby. Patricia Tolmie. DRAM 7 

(.\pril). 35-37. 
Silent Friends. Tracy. Manton L.. Jr. DRAM 8 

(May). 34 35. 

Wailing for Gcnlot. Stuart, Patricia. DRAM 7. 

(.\pril). 18. 19. 22. 
Wall/ of the Toreadors, The. La Frcnierc, 

Lcsier C DRAM 4 (January). 32-33. 
[Also see: 27687 and 27808.] 

4. Socio-PoUHcal Theatre 

Brown. Kent R. The American Indian Theatre 

Ensemble. PM 3, 126-31. 
Carpa de Los Rasquachis. La. (Tent of thr. 

I'nderdogs). Copeland. Roger F. ETJ 3, 367- 

68. 

Collins, Sherwood. Bo$ton*s political street 
theatre: the eighteenth century Pope Day 
pageants. ETJ 4. 401-9. 



Coptlin. David. Chicano theatre: EI Festival 
de los teatros Chicanos. TDR 4 (Deamber), 
73-89. 

Copft imann. Emile. Dort. Bernard and KouriU 
sk\. I vautoisi!. A ct)uvcisaliou on the Eighth 
Nanty Festival. YT 1 (Winter). 11016. 

(;c>iaman. Arnold. Life and death of the 
living newspai)er unit. TQ 9 (January/ 
March). CO 83. 

(;ocKlmau. David. Preliminary thoughts on po- 
litical theatre. CTJA 3-4, 27-111. 

Kauellos. Nicolas. Mexican community theatre 
in a midwestern city. LTR 1 (Fall), 43-48. 

Koiuilsky. Frantoise. Approaching Qucualcoatl: 
the evolution of El Teatro Campesino. PERF 

I (Fall). 37-46. 

Munk. Erika. The Living Theatre atid the 
Wobblies: an interview with Julian Beck, 
Charlrs Derevere, Judith Maliiia, and Wil- 
liam Shari. PERF 6 (May/June). 88-98. 

San Fran Scandals of 73. Aaron, Jules. ETJ 
4, .506 

Schechner, Richard. Drama, script theatre, and 

performance. TDR 3 (September). 5-36. 
Sevrn Meditations on Political Sado- Masochism. 

Brccht. Strfan. PERF 1 (Fall), 29 36. 
Sullivan. Victoria. Boys will be boys— and all 

that. NYT 2 Ganuary 28). 1, 3. 
'1 hreepcnny Opera. The. Aaron, Jules. ETJ 4, 

507-8. 

[Also see: 27468, 27708, 27781, 27809. and 27814.] 

B. INTTRNATIONAL THFATRE 

Absurd Person Singular. Bryden, Ronald. PP 

II (August), 39 41. Lambert. J. W. DQTR 110 
(Autumn). 20-21. 

Adelugba, Dapo. Nigeria— theatre survey. 
NTM 2, 15-16. 

After Liverpool. Hammond, Jonathan. PP 4 
(January), 54-55. 

After Magritte, Coveney. Michael. PP 4 (Jan- 
uary), 51. Lambert. J. W. DQTR 108 (Spring). 
27. 

Amerika. Fik. MarU. TP 12 (December). 19 22. 

And Here the Dawns are Quiet. Londre. Felicia 
Hardison. ETJ 3, 380*81. 

\nd They Put Handcuffs on the Flowers. 
Craig. Randall, DQTR 111 (Winter). 4 49 50. 
PP 2 (November). 50-51. 

Antigone. WysiAska. Elzbieta. TP 11 (Novem- 
ber). 24 25. 

Antony and Cleopatra, dc Jongh Nicholas. PP 
21 (October), 56-57. Umbcrt. J. W. DQTR 

III (Winter). 38, S5-S6. 

Apocalypsis cum figuris. TP 2 (February). S7-40. 
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Applause. Bean. Robin. PP 4 (January). 46-47. 
Arcaiha in the Ice Palace. Craig. Randall* 

DQTR 109 (Summer), 42. 
\rms and the Man. Shorter. Eric. DQTR 1 10 

(Autumn), 33*35. 
As Ilk Bones Arc Brought. Lambert. J. W. 

DQTR 111 (Winter). 19-20. 
As Time Goes By. Craig, Randall. DQTR 1 10 

(Autumn). 41. 
As You* Like It. r*ilbert. W. Stephen. PP II 

^\u<rusi>. 4M9. Masters. Anthony. PP 12 

(September), 55-56. 
Ar the End of the Day. Lambert. J. W. DQTR 

111 (Winter). 23. P 2 (November). 39-41. 

Baby Love. Craig> Randall. DQTR HO (Au 
tumn). .19*40. Hammond. Jonathan. PP 10 
(Jidy). 60. 

Ba(caf. The. Kerr, Walter. NYT 2 (August 19). 
I. 3. Lambert. J. W. DQTR 111 (Winter). 
31. PP 1 (October). 59. 

Paid Prima Donna. Mellor. Isha. PP 5 (Feb- 
ruary), .55. 

Bald .si)prano. The. Craig. Randall. DQTR III 

(Winter). 55» 
Banana Box. The. Lambert. J. W. DQTR 110 

(Autumn). 21. Masters, Anthony. PP 10 

a^dy). 56. 

Bang. Lipsius, Frank. PP 10 (July). 60. 

Before Dawn. Lambert. J. W. DQTR III 
(Winter). 23 24. 

Behind the Fridge. Brien. Alan. PP 4 (Jan- 
uary). 50-5L Lambert. J. W. DQTR 108 
(Spring), 24. 

Beowulf. Craig. Randall. DQTR lOP (Spring). 
39. 

Between You. Me. and the Bedpost. Shorter. 
Eric. DQTR 110 (Autumn). 31-32. 

Beveller$, The. Lambert. J. W. DQTR III 
(Winter). 22-23. PP 2 (November). 56-57. 

Bteats from a Brighouse Pleasureground. Ham- 
mond. Jonathan. PP 4 (January). 53. 

Born Yesterday. Esilin. Martin. PP 9 (June). 
48-49. Lambert. J. W. DQTR 10 (Autumn). 
23. 

Brainwaves. Shorter. Eric. DQTR 109 (Sum- 
mer). 35-36. 

Brassneck. Shorter, Eric. DQTR 111 (Winter). 
42-43. 

Bright Scene. PP I (October). 61. 
Bunny. Cuihman. Robert PP 5 (February). 41. 
Lambert. J. W. DQTR 108 (Spring). 24. 

Cage. The. Eislin. Martin. PP ID O^ly)* 58. 

Captain Oatei' Left Sock. Craig. RandalL 
DQTR 109 (Summer). 43. 

Card. The. Morley. Sheridan* PP 12 (Sep- 
tember). 48-49. Shorter. Eric. DQTR III 
(Winter). 44. 



Cartoon. Craig. Randall. DQTR 109 (Summer). 
4L 

Catsplay. Mellor. Isha. PP 5 (February). 55. 

PP 3 (December). 46-47. 
Cave of Salamanca. The. Shorter. Eric DQTR 

110 (Autumn). 30-31. 
Changeling. The. Shorter, Eric. DQTR III 

(Winter). II. 
Children. Children. Shorter. Eric. DQTR III 

(Winter), 46. 
Christopher Columbus. Shank. Thc<»dore. TDR 

4 (December). 69-72. 
Cherry Orchard, The. Lambert. J. ^V. DQTR 

110 (Autumn), 27 29. Marowitz> Charles. PP 

10 (July). 39-41. 
Colette. Haye$, Beth. PP 12 (September), 59. 
Collabmatoij;. The. Biien. Alan. PP 9 Gune). 

44-45. Lambert. J. W. DQTR 110 (Autumn). 

22. 

Coming and Going. Hausbrandt, Andr^ej. TP 

6 (June), 20-22. 
Constant Wife, The. Lambert. J .W. DQTR III 

(Winter). 31-32. PP 2 (November), 44 45. 

Coriolanus. Lambert. J. W. DQTR 1 1 1 (Winter). 
34-35. 

Cries from the Casement. Lambert. J. W. 
DQTR III (\Vinter). 19-20. PP 3 (December). 
53 54. 

Crisis of Conscience, A. Shorter. Eric. DQTR 

108 (Spring). 32-33. 
Cromwell. Bryden. Ronald. PP I (October), 47- 

49. Lambert. J. W. DQTR 111 (Winter), 

16-17. 

Dandy Dick. Lambert, J. W. DQTR Ml (Win- 
ter). 30 31. Leech. MichaeL PP 12 (Septem- 
ber). 50 51. PP 3 (December). 57. 

Dear Brutus. Shorter. Eric. DQTR II (Winter). 
44. 

Dear Love. Gilbert, W. Stephen. PP 10 O^ly). 

56. Umbert. J. W. DQTR 1 10 (Autumn). 23. 
Death Story. Shoner. Eric. DQTR 106 (Spring). 

36. 

Decameron 73. Lambert. J. W. DQTR III 

(Winter). 23. PP 1 (October). 63. 
Devil is an Ass. The. Shorter. Eric. DQTR 109 

(Summer). 37. 
Director of the Opera. Howlett. Ivan. PP 10 

Guly). 48-50. 
Doll's House. A. Dawson. Helen. PP 7 (April). 

42-43. Hughes. Beth. PP 4 January). 51-52. 

Lambert. J. W. DQTR 109 (Summer). 28 29. 

Shorter. Eric DQTR 108 (Spring). 33. 
Doctor Knock. Shorter. Eric. DQTR III (Win- 
ter), 44-45. 

Don s Party. Edelman. Charles. ETJ 2. 24C-4I. 
Dragon Variation. The. Shorter. Eric. DQTR 
108 (Spring). 38. 
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Dnam Machine. Anwrgc, Peter, PP 8 (May), 
46. 

Drums in the Night. Craig, Randall. DQTR 
111 (Winter), 54 55, PP 2 (Novrmbcr). .53-54. 

Diiuh Uncle. Hamilton. Godfrey. PP 8 (May). 
51. 

Economic Necessity, Shorter, Eric, DQTR 111 

(Winter), 59. 
Edward C. Like the Film Sur. Upsius, Frank. 

PP 11 (August), 56. 
Effects of Gamma Rays, The. Greer, Germaine. 

PP 4 Gnauary), 44 45. 
LT.nchantear Poiuissant, Peter, John. DQTR 

110 (Autumn), 47. 

Endgame. Lambert, J. W. DQTR 110 (Autumn), 
26 27. 

Epitaph for George Dillon. Coveney, Michael. 
PP 5 (February), 39-40. 

Equut. Dawson, Helen. PP 12 (September). 
43-45. Kalfion. Albert K. ETJ 4, .5141 5. Kerr, 
Waller. NYT 2 (September 2), 1, 3. Lambert, 
J. W. DQTR 111 (Winter), 14 16. 

Every Packet Contains a Government Health 
W^aming. Craig, Randall. DQTR 110 (Au- 
tumn), 42. 

Excuses. Excuses. Ansorge. Peter. PP 12 (Sep- 
tember), 58. 

Fall in and Follow Me. Lipsius. Frank. PP 12 

(September), 57. 
Family Reunion, The. Shorter. Eric. DQTR 

111 (Winter), 39-41. 

Farm. The. Lambert, J. W. DQTR III (Win- 
ter). 17 IR. PP 2 (November), 42-43. 

Filth Hunt. The, Craig, Randall. DQTR 108 
(Spring), 39-40. 

Finishing Touches. Umbert. J. W. DQTR 111 
(Winter). 23. PP I (October), .54-55. 

Fish in the Sea. The. Shorten Eric. DQTR 108 
(Spring). 36. 

Forefathers. Morawiec, ElzbieU. TP 8 (August), 
1723. 

47th .Saturday. Hammond, Jonathan. PP 10 

(July). 69 60. 
Freedom of the City, The. Coveney, ^IlichaeL 

PP 7 (April), 48-49. Lambert, J. W. DQTR 

109 (Summer), 14*15. 

Game for Two More Players. Shorter, Eric. 

DQTR 111 (Winter), 41 -42. 
Games. Hammond, Jonathan. PP 4 (January), 

54. 

Gangsters. Craig. Randall. DQTR 108 (Spring), 
43. 

Ceordie's March. Lambert, J. W. DQTR 111 

(Winter). 21. 
George Hudson. The. Masters, Anthony. PP 12 

(August), 57' 



George Jackson Black and White Minstrel Show, 
The. Craig, Randall. DQTR 108 (Spring, 43- 
44. 

Classtown. Gilbert, W. Stephen. PP 12 (Sep- 
tember), 55. Lambert, J, W. DQTR 1 10 
(Autumn). 23. 

CkHuX Old Bad Days, The. Batchelor. Ruth. PP 
5 (February), 34-35. 

Grease. Bean, Robin. PP 11 (August), .50-51. 
Lambert, J. W. DQTR 110 (Autumn), 18-19, 

Gulgiitiera. Grodzicki, August and Rlo&sowia. 
Jan, TP 10 (October), 9-l4. 

Gypsy. Cushman, Robert. PP 10 Quly), 42 43. 
Lambert, J. W. DQTR 1 10 (Autumn), 20. 

Gyubal Wahaiar. Fik, Marta. TP 9 (September). 
17-20. 

HaUas Corpus. Dawson, Helen. PP 10 (J\x\y). 
44-45. Kerr, Walter. NYT 2 (August 26), I, 
3. Lambert, J. W. DQTR 110 (Autumn), 22. 

Hans Kohlhaas. GoOch, Steve. PP 7 (April) 45, 
lambert, J. W. DQTR 109 (Summer). 26-27. 

Happy Arrival. Wysinska. Ehbieta. TP 9 (Sep- 
tember), 22-23. 

Happy as a Sandbag. Shorter, Eric. DQTR 108 
(Spring), 35. 

Hello and Goodbye. Umbert, J. W. DQTR 109 
(Summer). 22-24, Lambert, J. W. DQTR 111 
(Winter), 19. PP 3 (December), 55. 

Hobson's Choice. Gow, Gordon. PP 6 (March), 
48-49. 

Holderiin. Nard, Anna Maria. PERF 6 (May/ 
June), 74-81. 

Hold Your Wodi, Chaps! Craig, Randall. 
DQTR 109 (Summer), 4041. 

Holy Ghostly, The. Craig. Randall. DQTR 110 
(Autumn), 39. 

Houseboy. The. Ansorge, Peter. PP 12 (Septem- 
ber), 57-58. Craig. Randall. DQTR 110 
(Autumn), 41. 

House of Bemarda Alba, The. Gilbert, W. 
Stephen. PP 8 (May), 42-43. Umbert, J. W. 
DQTR 109 (Summer), 27-28. 

Human Voice, The. Craig, Randall. DQTR 108 
(Spring). 42-43. 

Humulus the Muted Lover. Hammond, Jona- 
than. PP 4 Qanuary), 54. 

Inferno, The. Coveney, Michael. PP 5 (Feb- 
ruary), 42. 

In Praise of Love. Lambert, J. W. DQTR 111 

(Winter), 24-26. PP 2 (November), 48-49, 
Inspector CalU, An. Gilbert, W. Stephen. PP 1 

(October). .52-53. Umbert, J. W. DQTR II 

(Winter), SO. 
Instrument for Love. Craig, Randall. DQTR 11 

(Winter) L 58. 
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In the Jungle of Ciiict. Lambert, J. W. DQTR 

109 (Summer). 27. Spurling, John. PP 8 (May;. 
45. 

UlatHl of the Mi((hty. The. Rrustein. Robert. 

NYT 2 (January 7), 1. 5. Uhr, John. PP 5 

(February), 31 S3. Lambert. J. W. DQTR 108 

(.<5pring)» 17-19. 
Is Your Docior Really Necessary? lambert. 

]. \\\ DQTR 110 (Autumn), I8. 

I;u»itivs!i Thrilled bv a Prclicnsile Penis. Ham- 

moti I Jonaihaii. PP 4 (January), 53. 
|4;ilous Old Husband. Shorter. Kiic 1)Q1 R 

110 (Auiumn). 30*31. 

Joseph and ihe .\mazing Technicolor Dream* 
<oat. Bran. Robin. PP 7 (April), .»)0. Smart, 
Alexander. PP 4 (January). 48 49. 

JiiUglrts Three. Edelman. Charles. £TJ 1. 111. 

Julius CafHsar. Lamberi, J. W. DQTR 111 
(Winter). 35-36. 

Juno and the Pavrock. L^tmUui. J. \V. DQTR 
110 (Autumn). 25 26. Seymour. Alan. PP 11 
(August). 51*52. 

Just the Ticket. .Shorter F.ric. DQTR 110 
(Autumn). 112. 

Ka Mountain and (iuardenia I'crrace. langton. 

Basil. TDR 2 (June), 48 57. Trilling, Ossia. 

TDR (June)» 33*47. 
Kai.jincho. ATB 2 (Fall/ Winter). 2. 
Kaspur. Craig. Randall. DQTR 108 (.Spring). 

4(K Gooch. Steve. PP 7 (April). 44*45. 
Kcllyji Winder. Shorter. Eric. DQTR 110 

(Autumn). 36. 
King and L The. PP 3 (December), 51*52. 
King Lear. Narti* Anna Maria. PERF 6 (May/ 

June). 74*81. 
Krapp'i Last Tape. Eislin, Martin. PP 6 

(March). 39*40. Lambert. J. W. DQTR 108 

(Spring). 15. 

La Cantata Dei Pastori. 0*Aponte. Miriam. 

ETJ 4. 456*62. 
landscape. Lambert. J. W. DQTR 111 (Winter). 

32. PP 3 (December). 53. 
Laughs Etc. Craig, Randall. DQTR 108 

(Spring). 43. 
Uar. Holloway. Ronald. ETJ 1. 108. 110. 

I^ Grand Magic Circus. Lambert. J. W. DQTR 

IG8 (Spring). 24*25. 
Le Malade Imaginaire. Peter. John. DQTR 110 

(Autumn). 45. 
U Mddidn Valant. Peter. John. DQTR 110 

(Autumn)* 46. 
Leonardo's Last Supper. Shorter, Eric. DQTR 

110 (Autumn). 30*3 L 
Lesson in Blood and Roses. A. Lambert. J. W. 

DQTR 111 (Winter). 20*21. 
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I.it*s Murder V^ivaldi. HammomL Jonathan. PP 

4 (January). 54. 
LrtteK The. Shorter, Eric. DQTR 110 (Aututnn), 

35. 

l.iars. The. Shorter. Eric. DQTR 109 (Sum- 
mer), 33*34. 

Liberation. Fik. Marta. TP 6 (June), 10*12. 

Liebelei. Lipsius. Frank. PP 9 (June). 53. Peter, 
jt)hn. DQTR 110 (Autumn). 45. 

LimlM>. Gilbert, W. Stephen. PP 1 (October). 62. 

Little Man— What Now? Esslin, Martin. PP 8 
(May). 44 45. Peter. John. DQTR 110 (Au* 
tumn). 44. 

Lcical Stigmatic. The. Craig. Randall. DQTR 

111 (Winter). 50. 
Look Back in Anger. Covcney. Michael. PP 5 

(February). 39 40. 
Lovelies and Dowdies. Calandra, Denis. TDR 4 

(December). 53*08. Sogliuzzo. A. Richard. ETJ 

4. 515*16. 

Love's Labour's Lost. O'Connor. PP 1 (October). 
50*51. 

Lower Depths, The. Esslin. Martin. TQ 9 (Jan- 
uary/March). 6*11. 

Macbeth. Gilbert. W. Stephen. PP 4 (January). 

41*43. Umbcrt. J. W. DQTR 108 (Spring). 

27-29. PP 3 (December). 59. 
Macbctt. Aaron. Jules. ETJ 1. 107-8. Esslin. 

Martin. PP 12 (September). 54*55. Lamben, 

J. W. DQTR 111 (Winter). 33. 
Mad Dog. (;iU)ert. W. Stephen. PP I ^October). 

59 60. 

Madman and the Nun. The. Dukore. Bernard 

F. ETJ 4. 505*6. 
Magic of Pantalone. The. Craig. Randall. 

DQTR 111 (Winter). 55. 
Magni6cence. Hammond. Jonathan. PP II 

(August). 42*43. Lambert. J. W. DQTR 110 

(Autumn). 16*17. 
Mahler. Hamilton. Godfrey. PP 7 (April). 50, 
Malcolm. Clarke. Sebattian. PP 4 (January). 55. 
Malcontent. The. Lambert. J. W. DQTR 110 

(Autumn). 27. 
Malcontent Daughter. The. Shorter. Eric. DQTR 

109 (Summer). 37*39. 
Man from the Eait. The. Craig. Randall. 

DQTR 108 (Spring). 41 42. Madsen. Patricia. 

ETJ 2, 241-42. 
Man of Destiny. The. Craig. Randall. DQTR 

108 (Spring). 42. 
Marriages. Hammond. Jonathan. PP 11 (Au* 

guit), 56. 

Me Nobody Knows. The. Lambert* J. W. 

DQTR 110 (Autumn). 18. 
Merry Go*Round. Lambert. J. W. DQTR 111 

(Winter). 26-28. 
Metamorphoses of a Wandering Minst4el. The. 

Peter. John. DQTR 110 (Autumn). 47. 
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Min Fan Hiu (My Father s House). Carlson. 
Harry C. ETJ 3. 381-82. 

Misalliance. Umbert, J. W. DQTR 110 (Au- 
tumn). 25. Seymour. Alan. PP 9 Qunc). 50-51. 

Misanthrope. The. Gilbert. W. Stephen. PP 7 
(April). 39-41. Lambert. J. W. DQTR 109 
(Summer). 29 32. 

Misir. 1 he. Shorter. Eric. DQTR 109 (Summer). 
34. 

Miss Julie Versus Expressionism. Craig. RandalL 
DQTR 111 (Winter). 52. 

Mistress of Novices. C^jvcncy. Michael. PP 7 
(April). 46-47. Umbert. J. W. DQTR 109 
(Summer). 24. 

Monograms. Hammond. Jonathan. PP 4 (Jan- 
uary). 54. 

Monologue. Craig. Randall. DQTR 111 (Win- 
ter). 51. 

Monty Pythons Farewell Tour. Shorter. Erie. 

DQTR no (Autumn). 32-33. 
Most Cheerful Man. The. Shorter. Eric. DQTR 

110 (Autumn)» 35 36. 
Mother. The (Brecht). Craig. Randall. DQTR 

110 (Autumn). 40. Gems. Pam. PP 10 (July). 

59. 

Mother. The (Wiikiewiu). Morawiec. Elzbicta. 

TP 2 (February). 24. 
Mother (Gorki). Londre. Felicia Hardison. ETJ 

3. 379-80. 

Mother Courage. Hammond. Jotiathan. PP 4 
(January). 53. Shorter, Eric. DQTR lOfi 
(Spring). 33*35. 

Mrs. AiKent. Craig. Randall. DQTR 111 Win- 
ter). 54. 

Much Ado About Nothing. James. Terry. PP 3 

(December). 58-59. 
Mutation Show. The. Craig. Randall. DQTR 

110 (Autumn), 37* 
My Fat Friend. Buckley, Peter. PP 5 (February). 

38. Lambert. J. W. DQTR 108 (Spring). 23. 

Night. Craig. Randall. DQTR 111 (Winter). 
5051. 

Night at the Indian Empire. A. DQTR 109 

(Summer). 36. 
Nightwalk. Craig. Randall. DQTR 110 (Au- 

tumn). 37-38. 
No. No. Nanette. Coveney. Michael. PP 10 

(July). 52-53- Lambert. J. W. DQTR 110 

(Autumn). 18. 
Not Drowning but Waving. Masters, Anthony. 

PP 2 (November)^ 54*55. 
Not I. Esilin. Martin. PP 6 (March). 39-40 

Umbert. J. DQTR 108 (Spring). 15-16. 
Nutt. Lambert. J. W. DQTR HO (Autumn). 18. 

OS the Bus. Craig. Randall. DQTR 110 (Ar- 
tumn). 43* 



Old Man's ComforU. The. Brlen. Alan. PP 5 
(February), 39. Craig. Randall. DQTR 108 
(Spring). 42. 

Old Times. Murphy. Marcse. DQTR 109 (Sum- 
mer). 45." 

Only a Game. Coveney. Michael. PP 8 (May). 

no. Umbert. J. W. DQTR 109 (Summer). 18. 
Open Space*. Ansorge. Peter. PP 12 (September), 

57-58. 

Open Theatre. Marouit;. Charles. PP 11 

(August). 55 
Othello. An. Aaron. Jules. ETJ 1. 107 8. Mel- 

U)r. Isha. PP 5 (February). 55. 
Our Town. Shorter. Eric. DQTR 109 (Summer). 

34-35. 

Owners. Esslin. Martin PP 5 (February). 41-42. 

Pagan. Place. A, Umbert. J. W. DQTR 108 

(Spring). 20-21. 
Passion. Hausbrandt. Andrezel. TP 6 (June). 

20-22. 

Peace in On. Time. Shorter. Eric DQTR 108 

(Spring). 55. 
Pedagogue. The. Hammond. Jonathan. PP 4 

(January), 54. 
Peer Gynt. Elmwood. William R. ETJ 1. 110. 
Ptopk- Show. Hayes. Beth PP 12 (SeptemlK-r). 

59. 

Pt-ricles. Lambert. J. W. DQTR 111 (^Vinter). 
32-33. 

P(-tticoat Rebellion. The. Umbert. J. W. 

DQTR 111 (Winter). 21. 
Pcttv Bourgeois. The Craig. Randall. DQTR 

111 (\Vinter). 51-52. 
Pinierplay: Applicant. Trouble in the Works. 

The Collection. ETJ 4. 515. 
PIpl)irv Davies. Russell. PP 3 (December). 48-50. 
P1a\-poers. Mellor. Isha. PP 5 (February). 55. 
Plaving vith lire. CIraig. Randall. DQTR lOR 

(Spring). 42. 
Plav Strindbi*rg. Esslin. Martin. PP 11 (August). 

52-53. 

Possessed. The. TP 1 (January), 40-41. Peter. 

John. DQTR 110 (Autumn). 47. 
Potsdam Quartet. The. Shorter. Eric DQTR 

111 (Winter). 42. 
Private Matter. A. Howlett. Ivan. PP 7 (April). 

47-48. Umbert. J. W. DQTR 109 (Summer). 

20-22. 

Problem. The. Hammond. Jonathan PP 4 (Jan- 
uar>). 54. 

Pope's Wedding, The. Shorter. Eric DQTR 
110 (Autumn). S6. 

Prodigal Daughter. The. Shorter, f ric. DQTR 
i09 (Sumitter). 89« 

Prosecution. The. Qark. Sebastian PP 4 Jan- 
uary). 55. 
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Ftovokcd Wife. The. LamUcrl, J. W. DQTR 

110 (Autumn). 24-25. Masters. Anthony. PP 
11 (%ugust). 53 54. Shorter. Eric. DQTR 109 
^Summer). 32*33 Stuart. Alexander. PP 7 
(April). 49. 

Ramsay MacDonald: The Last Ten bays. PP 1 

(October), 6S. 
Real Inspector Hound. The. Coveiiey. Michael. 

PP 4 (January), 51. Lambert, J. W. DQTR 

lOft (Spring). 27. 
Recruiting Otiiier. The. Shorter. Eric. DQTit 

111 (Winter). 38*39. 

Red ladder. NTM S (March), 23-29. 

Rdaiive Values. Lambert* J. W. DQTR 111 
(Winter). 31. 

Removalists, The. Lambert. J. W DQTR 111 
(Winlur). 18. Seymour. Alan. PP 12 (Septem- 
ber). 46 47. 

Repltque. Bartczak. Halina. TP 3 (March). 6. 

TP 3 (March), 14-17. 
Revival Lamberi. J. W. DQTR 106 (Spring). 

21-23. 

Richard IL Ansorge. Peter. PP 9 (June). 39-41. 
Richard III. Ansorge, Peter. PP 9 (June). .52- 

53. Peter. John. DQTR 110 (Autumn). 46 47. 

Shorter, Eric DQTR 108 (Spting), 33. 
Ring Around the Moon. Mellor, Isha. PP 5 

(February). 55% 
R Love^ J. Howlett. Ivan. PP 12 (September). 

52-53. 

Rocky Horror Show. The. Craig, Randall. 

DQTR 110 (Autumn), 40-41. Gilbert, W 

Stephen. PP 11 (August). 54-55. 
Romeo and Juliet. Cushman* Robert. PP 8 

(May), 39-41. 
RcK>ted. Edehnan, Charles. ETJ 1. 111. 
Rosmersholm. Lambert, J. W. DQTR 110 

(Autumn). 23 24. Seymour, Alan. PP 10 Gulv), 

54-55. 

Royal Hunt of the Sun, The. Lambert, J. W. 

DQTR 111 (Winter). 32. 
Rule Briunnia. Craig. Randall. DQTR 108 

(Spring), 39 

Saturday. Sunday. Monday. Lar^.btrt. J. W. 
DQTR 111 (Winter), 28-30. PP S (December). 
41*43. 

Savages. Bryden. Ronald. PP 9 (June). 42-43. 
Esslin. Martin. TQ 12 (October /December). 
79 83. Hampton. Christopher. TQ 12 (Oc- 
tober/December), 60-78. Kerr, Walter. NYT 
2 (September 9), 1, 18. Lambert, J. W. DQTR 
109 (Summer), 15-18. 

Say Goodnight to Grandma. Gooch, Steve. PP 
H (May). 49*50. Lambert J. W. DQTR 109 
(Summer). 18-20. 



Schellenbrack. Craig, Randall. DQTR 109 

(Summer). 41. 
Sea. The. Ettlln. Martin. PP 10 (July). 46 47. 

Lambert. J. W. DQ^fR 1 10 (Autumn). 14- 16. 
Seagull. The. IIowlctt» Ivan. PP 10 (July). 51. 
Section Nine. Umbert, J. VV. DQTR 111 

(Winter). 19. PP 3 (December). 55. 
Sensie of Detachment. A. Bryden. Ronald. PP 5 

(February). 36-37. Lacibert. J. \V. DQTR 

108 (Spring). 16-17. 
Shakespeare the Socialist. Hammond. Jonathan. 

PP 4 (January). 54. 
Shoemakers, The. Hammond. Jonathan. PP 2 

(November), 57. 
Shrew. The. Hayes, Beth. PP 3 (December). 58. 

Sighs o{ a Slave Dream. Clarke. Sebastian. PP 

4 (January), 55. 
Signs of the Times. Lambert. J. W. DQTR 110 

(Autumn). 22*23. Leonard. Hugh. P 1 1 

(August). 44 45. 
Silver Tassie. The. Hammond. Jonathan. PP 4 

(January), 53-54. 

Sizwe Bansi is Dead. Craig. Randall. DQTR 111 
(Winter). 1-.52. PP 2 (November). 54. 

Slight .\che, A. Umbert. J. W. DQTR 111 

(ivinter). 32. PP 3 (December). 52. 
Small Craft Wamingi. Buckley, Peter. PP 6 

(March). 44-45. Lambert, J. Vt. DQTR 109 

(Summer), 24. 
Smile Orange. Clarke, Sebastian. PP 4 (Jan* 

uary), 55. 

Snaps. Craig, Randall. DQTR 109 (Summer). 40. 
Spell of the Cianteti, The. ATB 2 (Fall/ 

Winter), 2. 4. 
State of Emergency. Hammond, Jonathan. PP 4 

(January), 53. 
Stay Where You Are. Craig, Randall. DQTR 

111 (Winter), 53-54. 
Stourac. Richard. German Worker's Theatre: 

dgit prop between the wars. NTM 3 (March)* 

5*10. 

Strawberry Gardener. Hammond. Jonathan. PP 

11 (August), 56. 
Striving. The. Hausbrandt, Andrzej. TP 6 

(June), 20-^22. 
Suzanna Andler. Hayes. Beth. PP 8 (May), 49. 

Umbert* J. W. DQTR 109 (Summer), 24-26. 
Sweeney Todd. Hammond. Jonathan. PP 10 

(July), 60 61. Umbert, J. W. DQTR 110 

(Autumn), 1748. 
Sweet Talk. CUbert, W. Stephen. PP 12 (Sep<^ 

tember)* 56-57. 
Sylvia Plath. Umbert, J. W. DQTR 111 (Win- 
ter), 19. 

Tamburlaine the Great. Stedman* Jane W. 
ETJ 1, 106. 
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Taming ot the Shrew, Thv, O Connor, (•uuy. 

PP 2 (November), 46 47. 
Tartuffe. Undre, Felicia Hardison. ETJ 3, 381. 
Tarzan'i Last Stand. Shorier. Eric. DQTR 110 

(.Autumn). 32. 
Terminal. Craig. Randall. DQTR 110 (Au« 

tumn). 38*39. 
Terrible Jim Fitch. Craig. Randall. DQTR 108 

(Spring). 43. 
Theatre Machine. Craig. Randall. DQTR 111 

(U'inter). 53. 
Third Breast. The. Wysinska. Elzbieta. TP 4*5 

(May). 54. 

Three Arrows. The. Shorter. Eric. DQTR 108 
(SpHng). 36 38. 

301 Years a Unicyclist. Metlor. Isha. PP 5 (Feb- 
ruary), 55. 

Three Jogs Around the C:amput. Craig. Randall. 
DQTR 110 (Autumn). 41*42. 

Three Sisters. The. Ansorge. Peter. PP 6 
(March). 46 47. Umbcrt. J. W. DQTR 108 
(Spring). 29*31. 

Titus Andronicus. Lambert. J. W. DQTR 111 
(Winter). 37. 

Tooth of Crime. The. Aaron. Jules. ETJ 3. 
368*70. Schechner. Richard. TDR 3 (Septem- 
ber). 536. 

Trials of Brother Jero, The. Craig. Randall. 

DQTR 109 (Summer). 42. 
Triangle. Hammond. Jonathan. PP 4 (Jiinuary). 

54. 

Triple Bill. Shorter. Eric. DQTR 110 (Autumn). 
3031. 

True Story of Squire Jonathan and His Unfor* 

tunate Treasure. The. Craig. Randall. DQTR 

110 (Autumn). 42*43. 
Twelfth Night. Lambert. J. W. DQTR 110 

(Autumn). 27. Umbert. J. W. DQTR 111 

(Winter). 32. 
Two and Two Make Sex. Lambert. J. W. 

DQTR 111 (Winter). 23. PP 1 (October). 

606L 

Two Gentlemen of Verona. Lambert. J. W. 

DQTR 110 (Autumn), 19-20. Liptius. Frank. 

PP 9 (June). 46^7. 
n Josephine House. Craig. Randall. DQTR 108 

(Spring). 40. Hammond, Jonathan. PP 4 

(January). 54. 

Umabatha. Peter, John. DQTR 110 (Autumn). 
47*48. 

Uncte Vanya* Shorter, Eric. DQTR 111 (Win- 
ter), 45 46. 

Under the Skin of the Sutue of Liberty. Shore, 

Rima. TDR 1 (March), 138*42. 
Unknown Soldier and HU Wife, The. Brien, 

Alan. PP 6 (March). 42-43. Lambert. J. W. 

DQTR 106 (Spring). 25*27. 



Unseen Hand. The. Craig. Randall. DQTR 109 
(Summer). 41*42. Lipslus. Frank. PP 8 (May). 
48. 

Up the Bamboo Tree. Craig. Randall. DQTR 
111 (Winter). 55. 

Vattlav. Craig. Randall. DQTR 109 (Summer). 
42 43. 

West Side Story. Lambert. J. W. DQTR 110 

(Autumn). 18. 
What Maisic Knew. .Shorter. Eric. DQTR 111 

(Winte). 42. 

White Raven. The. .Shorter. Eric. DQTR 109 
(Summer). 36*37. 

White the Sun Shines. Crosby. John. PP 5 (Feb- 
ruary), 40. 

Who's Who. Lambert, J. W. DQTR 110 (Au- 
tumn). 21*22. Wilson. Sandy. PP 11 (August). 
46 47. 

Who Was Hilary Maconochie? Hammond, 

lonaihan. PP 4 (January). 54. 
Wild Duck. The. Peter, John. DQTR 110 

(Autumn), 48. 
Willie Rough. Hayes. Beth. PP 6 (March), 48. 

Lambert. J. W. DQTR 108 (Spring), 19-20. 
Wolf. The. Umbert. J. W. DQTR 111 (Winter). 

26. PP ^ (Deccmbelf), 44-45. 
Woman in White, The. Shorter. Eric. DQTR 

110 (Autumn), 23. 
Worthy Guest, A. Shorter. Eric DQTR 111 

(Winter), 46^7. 
Woyxeck. Gooch. Steve. PP 7 (April), 44. 

Lambert. J. W. DQTR 108 (Spring), 80 31. 

Yerma. Peter. John. DQTR 110 (Autumn). 44. 
You Never Can Tell. Shorter. Eic. DQTR 109 

(Summer), 39. 
Voyage. The. Zanotto, Ilka Marinho. TDR 2 

(June). 66 72. 

/oo Story. Craig, Randall. DQTR 111 (Winter). 
52-58. 

(Also see: 27474. 27480«. 27495, 27499. and 
27524.] 

C THEAima Season Reviews 

Anderson. Michael. Bristol. PP 4 (January), 62. 

PP 9 Qune). 64-65. PP U (AuguM), 66-67. 

. Cardiff. PP 8 (May), 6S-64. 

. Exeter, Bristol, and Cardiff. PP S 

(December), 66*67. 
Ansorget Peter. Nottingham. PP 2 (November), 

63-64. 

Axworthy, Geoffrey. The seventeenth National 
Student Festival, Bradford 72. DED 1, 230-SS. 

Bancshik. South Africa. PP 10 (July), 66. 
Barker, Clive. Emeigent theatre. DQTR 111 
(Winter). 72-78. 
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barker. Felix. Vivai! Vivat! Chichester! 
27-36. 

Barnes, Clive. On and Off Broadway. 115^ 
22. 

Behm. Tom. Southern Children's Thcaire Cir- 
cuit nuets. CTR ^ (September), 6-9. 

Bcrkuisi. Robert. Voo-hoo — It's show tinii' on 
Broadway. NYT 2 (August 26). 1. 3. 4. 

Bloom. Gilbert L. Edinbugh Xaiional Fesiival. 
ETJ I. 1056. 

Bowkcr. Gordon. Birmingham. PP 8 (Nfay), 67. 

Biirti. Alan. The Romans. PP 3 (Deccmbir). 
^2 36. 

Brine. Adrian. Amsterdam. PP 4 (January). 65- 
<ifi. 

. Bnis^ls. PP 9 (June). 03. PP 11 

rXugusi). 64. 
. Holland. PP 7 (April). 57-58. PP ft 

(Mav). 60. PP 9 (June). 61-62. PP 10 (July). 65. 
Brustein. Robert. \ crisis in criiicism. PP 6 

(March). 60-61. 
. London's theatre has the flu. loo. 

NYT 2 (February II). I. 19. 
. New York may never see them. 

NYT 2 (July 1). I. 4. 
Bucklrv. Ptur. Top banana? T73. 68 79. 
Burian. Jarka M. Post-war drama in Czecho- 

slvakia. ETJ 3. 299-317. 

Chronology of productions of Witkacy*s plays 
in English. A. POl.R 1-2. 119 20. 

City Center Acting Company Repertory. 
NYTCR 25. 132-35. 

C:iarke, S'^bastlan. Black Theatre. PP 4 (Jan- 
uary). 55. 

C.olgan. Gerald. Dublin. PP 8 (May). 62 63. PP 
9 (June). 65. PP 3 (December). 62 64. 

Croyden. Margaret. New Trends in Russia? 

NYT (July 29). 1. 4. 
Culture, controversy, and codfish. PAC 3 (Fall). 

26. 

i\v Jongh. Nicholas. Notes f^m the Under- 
ground. T73, 46-53. 

Douglas. Reid. Australia. PP 6 (March). 56-57. 

Eidelyi. Joe. A big plus for Toronto. PAC 3 

(Fall). 22-23. 

.Another good year. PAC 3 (Fall)» 23. 

. Safe, but not to sure. PAC 2 

(Summer). 26 27. 
Fernandez. Oscar. Censorship and the Brazilian 

theatre. ETJ 3. 285-98. 
Fik. Marta. 8th Warsaw theatrical meeting. TP 

15 (May), 50-51. 
Ford. John. Sheffield. PP II (August). 67. 
Freeman. Les. And what the papers said. PP 4 

(January), 86-39. 



Galewicz, Janusz. Thr Poznan Puppet and Actor 
Theatre *Marcinck\ TP 7 (July). 22 26. 

Gilbert. W. Stephen. Camp laments ot the 
season. PP 5 (February). 43-44. 

. Prospect for the future. PP I 

(October). 24-27. 

. Two stages forward. PP 3 (Decem- 
ber). 24-27. 

Godard. Colette. Paris. PP 6 (March). 65. 

Gooch. Steve. Dvvon. PP 8 (May). 66. 

Grisiir» Mark. Liverpool. PP 6 (March). 5.5 56. 

Gruda. J6zef. In the Szczecin Castle. TP 2 
(February). 7-12. 

Hammond Jonathan. China. PP 3 (Decembc*r), 
08-69. 

^. Fringe. I*P 4 (January). .f>3-54. PP 

5 (February). 46 47. PP 6 (March). 50 52. PP 
7 (April). 52-54. PP 8 (May), 52-53. PP 9 
(June). 54-55. 

Hayes, Beth. Paris. PP 4 (January), 64. 

Hayman. Ronald. Features: Chichester — the 
first twleve years and the future. DQTR 110 
(Autumn). 60 65. 

. Features: March in Germany — 
eleven days of a diary. DQTR 109 (Sum- 
mer), 55-63. 

Hobson. Harold. Daubeny and the world the- 
atre seasons. T73, 20-26. 

Holloway. Ronald. Germany. PP 4 (January). 
65. PP 5 (February), 50 51, PP 6 (March). 
64-65. PP 8 (.May). 60-61. PP 9 Qunc). 62-63. 
PP 10 (July). 64-65. PP II (August). 63-64. 
PP 12 (September). 62-63. PP I (October), 
70-71. PP 2 (November). 59-60. PP 3 (De- 
cember). 64-65. 

Howard. Roger. China. PP 4 (January). 62-64« 

Hughes. Catherine. New York. PP 4 (January). 
60 61. PP 5 (February). 48-49. PP 6 (March), 
58-59. PP 7 (April). 60-61. PP 8 (May). 58-59. 
PP 9 Oune). 56-57. PP 10 Guly). 62-63. 
PP 11 (August), 58-59. PP 12 (September). 
60-61. PP I (October). 68-69. PP 2 (No- 
vember). 58-59. PP 3 (December), 60-61. 

Hurren. Kenneth. News and comment: quarter. 
DQTR 108 (Spring). 68 71. 

Itzin, Catherine. Theatrefacts. TQ 9 (January/ 
March). 102-11. TQ 10 (April/June). 97-111. 
TQ n (July/September). 10M4. TQ 12 
(October/December), 98-111. 

James. Terry. Howff Season. P 3 (December). 
5657. 

. National youth theatre. PP 2 (No- 
vember). 55-56. 

Julien. Michael. East Germany. PP 2 (No* 
vember). 60-61. 

. Poland. PP 7 (April). 64-65. 
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. The World Festival of Yc)Uth and 

Students. TDR 4 (December)^ 90-98. 

Kentuxty. Dennis, Shiraz-Pcrscpolis Festival. ETJ 
4. 51618. 

King<iton. Jeremy. The year of the flash. T7^. 
37-45. 

King<(ton. Toby. Coventry. PP 3 (December), 67. 
Kithv. Victoria Ncs. World Festival of Theatre. 

TDR 4 (Dccembir). 5 33. 
Klo^Nowici. Jan. Lublin student spring. TP 10 

(Oitoher). 20-24. 
KniRht. Stephen. Colchester. PP 7 (April). 57. 
. East Anglia. PP 6 (March). 54-55. 

PP 8 (May), 6r>.G6. PP I (October), 73. 75. 

Lams John Francis. Italy. PP 11 (August). 59-61. 

. Milan. PP 7 (April). 62 63. 

UciK Michael. Canada. PP 7 (April). 58-59. 

^. Finland. PP 3 (December). 65. 

Lifisiiis. Frank. And a pjiinful Christmas. PP 5 

^February), 45. 
^. Bye, Bye. Berlin. PP 7 (April), 26- 

27. 

Canadian Festival. PP 2 (Novem- 
ber). 57. 

, . Hungary. PP 9 Ount), 59-61. PP 12 

(September). 63 66. 
l^nev. Glenn M. Genesis of the festivals. TC 2 

^March/April), 9-11, 30-34. 
. Some outstanding events: festivals 

1073. TAN, 91-101. 
Marcus. Frank. Ten years of world theatre. 

PP 7 (.\pril), 18-22. 
Masters. Anthony. Soho Polly season. PP 3 (Dc- 

ccmber). 59. 

. Twelfth Night/Royal Hunt. PP 1 

(October), 62. 
Me/ci. Stephen. Change of address. PAC 8 

(Fall), 19. 

.Filling the vjjid. PAC 1 (Spring)^ 20. 

The Irish are coming. PAC 1 (Spring). 

21. 

Mortimer. Peter J. A look at the first ThOnt 

Festival. PAC 2 (Summer), 35-36. 
MuUaly. Edward. Have play, will travel. PAC 

3 (Fall). 17-18. 
Narti. Anna Maria. Stockholm 1973: political 

discussion and realism. PERF 6 (May/June). 

74-81. 

Ntinn. Trevor and Jones. David. Writing on 

sand. T78. 54-67. 
C) Connor. Carry. Oxford. PP 1 (October). 73. 
Odessa Globe Shakespeare Festival. lODN (No- 

vember)^ K 

Oliver. Cordelia. Edinburgh, PP 7 (April), 54. 



Oliver. Cordelia and Self, David. Edinburgh. 
PP 1 (October), 64-66. PP 2 (November), 61- 
63. 

Oliver. Cordeiia. Scotland. PP 8 (May), 64-65. 

PP 10 (July), 67. PP 11 (August), 68. 
Oregon Shakespeare Festival. lODN (February), 

1. lODN (May), 1. lODN (August), 2. lODN 

September), 1. 

Page. Malcolm Canada. BV 8 (May), 62. 
Perridc, Eve. The nostalgia boom. PP 6 
(March), 71. 

Peter. John. Plays in performance: world theatre 
season. DQTR 110 (Autumn). 44 49. 

. I mewaka Noh Troupe. DQTR 110 

Plays and Players 1972 awards. PP 4 (January), 
no (Autumn), 47. 20-32. 

Potts. Norman B. The Everyman Players. PM 
5-6, 230-85. 

Reich. Pauline. Report from Japan. ATB 2 

(Fall/Winter). 4-5. 
Richards. Michael. NUS Festival. PP 6 (March), 

52-53. 

Roose Evans. James. Roy Hart Theatre. PP 8 

(December). 56. 
Roy. Robert. Birmingham. PP 7 (April), 56. 

PP 9 (June). 65. 
. Liverpool. PP 7 (April), 56-57. PP 8 

(May), 65. 

Rubin, Don. Buy Canadian or By Canadian. 

PAC 3 (Fall), 24 25. 
. To be (Canadian) or not to be. 

PAC 2 (Summer), 12-15. 
Rudman, Michael. Edinburgh's traverse now 

and then. T73. 123-31. 
Ryan, Paul Ryder. Shiraz-Persepolis and the 

Third World. TDR 4 (December), 31-52. 
Saddler. Allen. Devon. PP 6 (March). 53-54. 
Southwest. PP 10 (July). 66. PP 1 

(October), 75. PP 3 (December), 68. 
Self. David. Lancaster. PP 8 (May), 67. 

Edinburgh 2. PP 1 (October). 65-66. 

Seymour. Alan. The Australian revival. PP 11 

(August), 24-25. 

Moscow. PP 11 (August), 62-68. 

. A Persian odyssey. PP 2 (Novem- 
ber). 66-69. 

Shek. Ben. En Francais Le Grand Cirque Or- 

dinaire. PAC 4 (Winter), 16-19. 
Shorter, Eric. Festival. DQTR 111 (Winter). 

47-49. 

. Repertory round up. T73. 105-14. 

. Tents and tendencies in France. 

DQTR lOS (Spring), 57-64. 
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Spurlirig, Hilary. Images o{ world theatre. PP 

10 (July), 58. 
Spenslcy, Philip. Ah, Montrcai is Montreal! 

PAC 2 (Summer), 20 23. 

. Formula for success. PAC 3 (Fall), 

1617. 

Siitt, Kenn. Newcastle. PP 5 (February), 50. PP 
6 (March), 54* 

. North East. PP 10 (July), 66'67, PP 

3 (December), 67«68* 

Siowell, Don. Avignon. PP 1 (October), 71. 

Temkine, Raymonde. Th6 Polish Trench seminar 
on theatre at Royaumont. TP 6 (June), 5-6. 

Thomson, Peter. No Rome of safety: the 
Royal Shakespeare Season 1972 reviewed. SS, 
139-50. 



Trilling, Ossia. Features: letter from Scan- 
dinavia. DQTR 109 (Summer), 66-68. 

Tsuno, KaitarO. Poor European theatre. CTJA 
3-4, 10-25. 

Utah Shakespearean Festival. lODN (October), 
2. 

Washington Shakespeare Summer Festival. 

lODN (May), 1. 
Welworth. George E. The play's the sting in 

Argentina. NYT 2 (September 9), 1, 18. 
Wyirtska, ElzbieU. Around the press. TP 9 

(September), 31-33. 

Young, B. A. Love-Song for the Young Viv. T7S, 
80-84. 

Zentis, Joseph J. The theatre festival as the 
atre. YT 1 (Winter), 83- 109. 
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ABSTRACTS OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 
IN THE FIELD OF SPEECH COMMUNICATION, 1973 



CAL M. LOGUE 
University oC Georgia 

'l\vo hundred and ninety-one doctoral dissertation abstracts are presented 
below. The abstracts are categorized under nine areas: Forensics, 1; Instructional 
Development, 16; Interpersonal and Small Group Interaction, 23 (with 3 for 
1972); Interpretation, 14; Mass Communication, 20 (with 4 for 1972); Public 
Address, 35 (with 4 for 1972); Rhetorical and Communication Theory, 48 
(widi 1 for 1971 and 5 for 1972); Speech Sciences and Audiology, 46 (with 3 
for 1972); and Theatre. 60 (with 1 for 1969, 1 for 1970, 1 for 1971. and 5 for 
1972). 

The table below compares the number of dissertation abstracts reported in 
the Bibliographic Annual from 1969 to 1973. The number of institutions re- 
porting abstracts during these years is also included. It is interesting to note 
that although forty different institutions submitted abstracts in 1973— six more 
than ill I97;i-only 263 abstracts were submitted. Data in the table are accumula- 
tive. I <»r example if an abstract of a dissertation completed in 1970 were not 
sent in until 1973 the abstract is added to the total number submitted in 1970. 

Abstract Reported and Number of Institutions Reporting, 1969-1973 

1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 



Forensics 

Instructional Development 

Interpersonal and Small Group Interacti 

Interpretation 

Mass Communication 

Public Address 

Rhetorical and Communication Theory 

Speech Sciences and Audiology 
Theatre 



TOTAL 

Number of Universities Reporting 



I 


1 


2 


0 


1 


14 


9 


16 


12 


16 


15 


24 


29 


36 


23 


9 


10 


11 


13 


14 


23 


32 


33 


36 


20 


53 


35 


31 


55 


35 


41 


46 


47 


46 


48 


65 


68 


71 


66 


46 


53 


37 


45 


55 


60 


274 


262 


285 


319 


263 


32 


35 


35 


34 


40 
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Each abstract has been placed in the category in which it appears to be 
most appropriate. Many of the abstracts, however, relate to more than one area. 
The department in which the dissertation was completed is in parentheses. 
Unless a different date appears after the name of the department, the dissertation 
was completed in the year 1973. Unless otherwise indicated, the dissertation was 
completed in fulfillment of requirements for the Ph.D. Unless otherwise noted 
at the end of tiie abstract, the dissertation was abstracted by its auOior. 
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Forensics 

Shclb>% Annette Nevin. The Developmeiit of 
the Theoiry of Argtunentation and Debate. 
Louisiana State U (Speech). 

The purpose of this stiuiy was to trace the 
(ic\cloptiient of argumentation and debate 
theory from 1893. the publication date of "the 
first modern textbook on the subject/* to 1970. 
rtiliang argumentation and debate textbooks 
and relevant journal articles as primary re- 
search materials, the study identifies and de- 
scribes crucial issues and constructs, analyzes 
and syntb'siics ccmsequential modifications in 
theory. 

In organisation, the study examines theoreti- 
cal developments chronologically in terms of 
three periods: ' The Standard Tradition" (1895- 
1917); "The Mi<ldle Period- (I9l7-c. 1955); 
and, •Contemporary Theory** (c. 1955-1970). 
rnternally. chapters treat the nature of argu- 
mentation, analysis, proof, and the forensic 
itself. 

Specific inferences about the development of 
theory which are cited in the study are too 
numerotis to list in an abstract. These conclu- 
sions reilcct the intellectual heritage of the disci- 
pline and the influence of philosophical predis- 
positions on prescriptive theory. 

RcK)te<] in classical philosophy and rhetoric 
.ind s<*nsiti\e to contemporary developments in 
logic, sociology, psychology, and educational 
philosophy, argumentation and debate's subject 
matter has remained dynamic. Practically, 
moreover, the discipline has applied to de- 
liberative subjects principles and procedui«t 
indiqcnoiis to forensic speaking. 

f^mlerlying positions on analysis, proof and 
the forensic itself are critical philosophical 
questions involving the nature, scope, and end 
of argumentation. The issue raised in the Wclls- 
O NVill exchan^res-uhethtr <!ebating should be 
yii.uficcd as a **<Tame** or as a true to life ven- 
Mue-servcs to crvstallize most of the contro- 
\<-rsv. As the study observes, that question re- 
mains unresolved. 

Instructional Development 

Baumeister, Roger The Concq>t of IHalogoe 
of Reuel L. Howe, Northwesteni U (Speech). 

The concept of human communication as dia- 
logue has been accorded growing promineoce 
tlirough the writings of scholars from many 
fields including speech communication. Despite 
the growing importance given dialogue in the 



conununication literature at the present time, 
the concept is only broadly and flexibly de- 
fined. 

The purpose of this study, therefore, is to 
extend the existing, but imprecise, boundaries 
of knowledge about conununication as dialogue 
with the intent of giving clarity of definition to 
this communication concept. To accomplish this 
purpose the study forwards the following hy- 
pothesis: Reuel L. Howe s concept of dialogue 
f<ir Christian ministry provides one theoretical 
and operational framework by which emei^ng 
concept of communication as dialogue can be 
descril)ed with greater clarity and precision. 

Howe's concept of dialogue is described and 
analyzed from the following perspectives: histor- 
ical backgrounds, theological foundations, na- 
ture, and operational framework. The data de- 
rived from these perspectives is utilized to 
respoml to eight questions germane to dialogical 
research raised by speech communication re- 
searcher Richard L. Johanncsen on the basis of 
his survey of the dialogical communication 
literature. 

The study elicits data which helps to define 
the emerging concept of dialogue with greater 
clarity and precision. Further, the data suggest 
five significant areas of investigation to which 
later philosophical and empirical researcli in 
communication as dialogue might be ad- 
dressed. 

blanche, Jerry D. An Evaluation of Speech 
Methods Courses in Secondary Teacher 
Preparation Programs of State-Supported Col- 
leges and Universities in Mittouri. U of Mis- 
souri (Speech and Dramatic Art). 

This study evaluates speech methods courses 
in secondary teacher preparation programs of 
nine state-supported colleges and universities 
in Missouri. A questionnaire gathered daU from 
recent speech education graduates about four 
broad categories*: profiles of speech education 
graduates, characteristics of speech teaching po- 
sitions, the nature of speech methods courses, 
and effectiveness of speech methods courses. 

First, a trend toward graduates continuing 
their higher education soon after receiving un- 
dergraduate degrees was evidenced by the study. 
The data also indicated that most speech edu- 
cation graduates did not teach separate speech 
courses in the secondary schools. There was no 
indication that the longer someone uught the 
greater the probability he or she would teach 
separate courses in speech. 

Second, three preparations, speech. English, 
and theatre, were the norm for over one-third 
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of I he responding tcachen. A majority of the 
rrsp<>iule*its indicated that they taught speech 
a.s a part of other coui'ses in their teaching load. 

Third, practically all secondary speech educa- 
tion majors enrolled in a speech methods course 
tin I ivw majors took more than one speech 
methtMiii course. The majority of institutions 
represented in this siudy strevted ** theoretical** 
coniriii. "Practical** content was indicated by 
less than one-fourth of the respondents, 

I'diirih. approximaiely two-thirds of the te- 
stM)ii(lents considered their speech methods 
coiirMs **adeqtiate*' or better in effectiveness, 
and approximately one-third considered the 
coursi-s below **adequate'* in effectiveness. 
SfMX'ch methods courses which were rated **very 
effective** were associated with "practical** con* 
tent. 

Booth, Janicft L. An Invetdgation of the Ef* 
ft'cts of Two Types of fnstnictional Objec- 
tives on Sti^ent Achievement and Attitudes. 
Purdue U (Communication). 

This study was designed to investigate the 
effect ctf two types of instructional objectives 
on student achievement and attitude in the 
basic speech-communication course at Purdue 
rniversity. Two treatment groups, consisting 
of ten class sections each, received nine instruc- 
tictnal objectives. The objectives provided the 
first treatment group were written in behavioral 
teni's and represented three distinct levels of 
learning. The objectives provided the second 
treatment group were written in non-behavioral 
terms. At the conclusion of the three-week unit 
in dyadic a>mmunication, a researcher-designed 
content test was administered to both trcfatment 
groups to assess student achievement of the 
objectives. Subscores of the content fcst were 
used to determine student achiever/tent on the 
three defined levels of learning. The Purdue 
Rating Scale for^ Instruction (PRSI) was em- 
ployed to measure student attitude toward in- 
struction. 

Results of the 2 X 2 analysis of variance of 
achievement scores indicated that students who 
received the behavioral objectives scored sig- 
nificantly higher on the content test of cognitive 
learning than studenU provided with general 
objectives. A series of t-testi was computed to 
determine significant diflferenees in achievement 
scores on the three defined levels of learning, 
Resulu of the t-tesu indicated that studenU 
provided with behavioral objectives achieved 
significantly higher on all three levels of learn- 
ing than StudenU provided with general ob- 
jectives. 



Resulu of the 2 X 2 analysis of variance of 
student responses to the PRSI resulted in no 
significant differences in student attitudes to* 
ward instruction between the two treatment 
groups. 

Civakly^ Jean M. A Description askd Experi- 
menul Analysis of Teacher Nonverbal Com* 
mumcatioQ in the College Classroom. Florida 
State U (Communication), 

This study examined the effect of three forms 
of teacher nonverbal communication (mini- 
nmni, maximum, contradictory) on two measures 
of teaclier effectiveness: student cognitive 
achievement and affective responses to the 
teaching situation. Three student characterisdcs, 
sex, grade point average, and reason for at- 
tending college were also analyzed in relation 
to the dependent measures. 

The research was conducted in two major 
stages. Ill the descriptive stage, an observational 
co<iing system for teacher nonverbal communi- 
cation was developed and validated. The aver- 
age index of agreement between judges of .657 
sufficiently justified use of the system. 

For the experimental stage of research* three 
videotapes of a thirty minute college lecture by 
a trained teacher*actor were developed. In the 
first tape, the instructor remained in a sta- 
tionary position for the duration of the lecture 
(Minimum). In the second tape, the instructor 
evidenced a large amount of physical activity, 
hand gestures, and vocal expressions (Maxi* 
mum). In the third tape, the instructor was 
active, as in the Maximum condition, but his 
nonverbal behaviors contradicted his verbal be- 
haviors. £)(cept for these three differences in 
nonverbal behavior, the lectures were identical. 
A twenty-item multiple choice test was con- 
structed to measure the student*s cognitive 
achievement. Student affective reactions to the 
teaching situation were indicated by the stu- 
dent's responses to a semantic differential in- 
strument which was judged valid and reliable 
during a pilot study. 

The resulu indicated no significant differences 
in achievement scores or affective reactions for 
StudenU in the three teacher nonverbal com- 
munication conditions. Although there was a 
significant difference in achievement scores in 
experimental conditions and a control condi- 
tion, no such difference was apparent fior the 
scores as a function of teacher no^'Aerbal com* 
munication. Males and females did not differ 
significantly in their cognitive and affective re- 
sponses for each of the thiee nonverbal condi* 
tions. However* the resulu indicated a syste- 
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matic tendency for female subjccti to score 
higher on the co;;niilve iest» and lower (less 
|H)sitively) on the affective measure. Studenu 
with low grade poiiii averages did not score sig* 
tiificantly lower than «iiudehis wiih high grade 
point averages on the cngniiive or affective 
measures fur each ot the ihrce nonverbal condi* 
tions. Finally, ihcre was no significant differ- 
ence for siudenis indicating ''academic goals** as 
their primary reason fur aiiending college and 
those indicating alternative goals. 

Conner* Laurrnce M. An Investigadon of Che 
EffecU of Selected Educational Drama Tech- 
riiqurs on General C^ignltive AbiUtiet« South* 
em niinoii U (Speech). 

The purpose of this study was to formulate a 
im tliod of using educational drama lo develop 
cognitive aDilitics. The following question w*as 
tM)sed: Docs it appear that a treatment employ* 
iut; educational drama is effective for developing 
cognitive abilities? 

This experiment was conducted in six ele* 
nientary schools, utilizing 128 second grade stu* 
dents. Since ihe teacher's level of formal prepa- 
ration in drama was deemed a factor hindering 
achievement of significance in a previoui study, 
four groups received the treatment. Two treat* 
hients were conducted by classroom teacliers 
with no formal drama training and two were 
conducted by a teacher with drama training. 
Two control groups were also included. 

Each of the five treatment units used dra- 
matic techniques lo affect compeicnce in par- 
ticular cognitive abilities. The pretest was ad* 
ministered the last day of the pretreatment 
week, and the posttcst was administered the 
day after the final treatment session. 

Pre- and posttcst means were calculated for 
each of the six groups. All hypotheses were 
tested at the .05 level of significance. General 
findings were as follows: (1) Pre- to potttest 
gains were significarily greater for the expert- 
menial groups than for the control groups. (2) 
No significant difference was found between the 
leacher with drama training and the teachers 
lacking drama training. 

According to these results educational drama 
seems to be effective in developing cognitive 
abilities. Further invc!Stigations involving fac* 
tors which influence the effcctlveneis of educa* 
tional drama techniques is needed. 

Dellinger^ Susan £• Classroom as Process: A 
Dramatlstfc Obsemttotial ModeL U of Colo- 
rado (Communicadon). 



The purpose of this study was to design a 
conceptual ma<lcl for observation of the class- 
room teaching/learning process which would 
be more comprehensive than extant obser^'a- 
tional models and process* rather than product, 
oriented. 

The resulting model was termed ''dramatistic** 
because it blends selected concepts from dra- 
matic and educational theory. This analogic 
blend was possible through implementation of 
the dramatistic penud of Kenneth Burke. The 
pen tad provided a conceptual framework 
through which the classroom observer could use 
the Burkeian concepts of act, agent, agency, 
scene, and purpose to garner useful informa- 
tion concerning the classroom elements of teach- 
er and student, time, space, methology, and mo- 
tivation. By stimulating the observer to account 
for five different variables within the classroom 
communication transaction, the dramatistic 
model is more comprehensive than others avail- 
able. 

Tne most potentially utilitarian aspect of this 
model is the graphic ''act" construct. Within 
the dramatistic analogy was the notion that the 
communication transactions of the teaching/ 
.aming process constitute the "act" in progress. 
To examine the teaching/learning process as 
"act," the developmental stages of the dramatic 
plot fom (exposition, rising acdon, conflict, 
crisis, climax, and resolution) were incorporated 
into the dramatistic model. The observer is 
free to chart the progression of the classioom 
act maintaining constant awarcneu of its inter* 
reladonship with the other four elements of the 
dramatistic observational model. 

Del Polito, Carolyn M. The I>evelopmcnt, Im- 
plemcntadoo, atid Evaluadoo of A Self-Con* 
cept Enhanremetit Program. Purdue U 
(Cooununicatioii). 

The purpose of this investigation has been 
to develop and evaluate a self-concept enhance- 
ment prcgram which can be adapted into exist- 
ing communication courses. The goals of the 
program were to enhance students' concepts of 
themselves generally and as communicators 
which ill turn was expected to enhance their 
communicadon abilities. To this end, instruc- 
tional materials and instructor guidelines, based 
on the relevant research, were designed and im- 
plemented. 

Research hypotheses were tested to determine 
the effecits of the self-concept enhancement pro- 
gram on the communication student's general 
self-concept, self-concept as a communicator. 
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cuiiiinunication ability, and perception of teach- 
er effectiveneu in the claaroom. 

To test the hypotheiet. pre»tetu of the Ten- 
nesKi^c Self-Goncept Scale and the Index of Self- 
Clonrcpt as a Communicator were given to 
ciKttt\-six students enrolled in six sections (2 = 
exiH Vimental. 2 = placebo, 2 = control) of the 
required basic communication course. For the 
experimental scctiotu. the testing was followed 
by an introduction to the unit on self-concept 
rnhauitrmcnt. In addition, the instructors of 
the experimental secdons received guidelinet 
to Ik: used in their interactions and e\aluations 
of stiidenu for the remainder of the semester. 

To determine the effects of the experimenter's 
joining the classes, the placebo sections received 
a unit covering interviewing. The control sec- 
tinns only receivetl pre- and post-tests; teacher 
itisi ruction on self-concept was not offered to 
the* placebo or control group instructors, 

hiiring the last week of the semester* post- 
tests of the self-concept measures were readmin- 
istcriHl. Students alio responded to a revised 
ifision of the Purdue Rating Scale for College 
riaihiDg to determine student perception of 
teacher lirliavior. The data were analyzed using 
<iiu* \v4> 4iul iu'o*wuy analyses of variance. 

The resulu of the primary and subsequent 
(M)si hoc anahses re\ealcd hisufficient statisdcal 
^iiuiiiticamc (p .Ofi) to support the research hy* 
p«»th(ses. The apparcni trends revealed by the 
dat.i. houever. suggested interesting implica- 
tiutis for future stJf-conccpt and communication 
research— particularly in the measurement of 
self eoiuept enhancement. 

lltKheU Sandra S. The Reladonship of Self* 
Clonapt as a Communicator to EffcctiveneM 
in Student Teaching. Purdue U (Communi* 
cation)* 

The primary purpose of this investigation 
was to examine the relationship between stu- 
dent teachers* self concept of communicadon 
abilitv and selected criteria of success in stu- 
dent tearhinv;. The secondary ptirpose was to 
dc\ek>p an instrument that would provide a 
rnrastirc of self-concept as a communicator. 

I he * Index of Self Ckmcept as a Communi- 
cator * (ISCC) was constructed using a modified 
lakcrt technique. The instrument has five di^ 
mansions: Small Group and Dyadic* Public 
Speaking. Listening* Language, and Content. 
After numerous validity and reliability checks, 
this I (^archer concluded that the ISCC appears 
to provide a valid and reliable measure of self^ 
concept as a communicator. 

S^rondary education majors at Purdue iftttt 



administered the ISCC prior to student teaching. 
The criteria of success in student teaching 
were the items on the evaluation forms com- 
pleted by the high school cooperating teachers 
and by the university supervisors. Multiple 
linear regression was the major statistical tech- 
nique. 

The F ratios of the multiple linear regres- 
sions indicated that a significant (p .05) and 
positive rebtionship existed between ISCC scores 
and ratings on the vast majority of items on 
the student teacher evaluation forms. The ISCC 
Total Score was the best predictor of student 
teaching effectivenett. The findings seem to in- 
dicate that those student teachers who perceived 
theinselves as good communicators were able to 
function ituccessfully in the student teaching 
situation as determined by their supervisors* 

Mcyer» Arthur C A Survey of Speech Pro- 
grams in Community CoUeget. U of MUmhuI 
(Speech and Dramatic Art). 

The growth of community colleges in the 
decade of the sixties led to the development of 
inaiiv speech programs about which little in- 
formation was available. The purpose of this 
investigation was to gather and assess data that 
reflected the current status of speech programs 
in these colleges. 

Five areas of community college speech pro- 
iq;ranis were included in the survey. The first 
area, organizational information* revealed more 
than half of the responding community col- 
leges had speech departments, which indicated 
a trend toward the organization of departmenu 
for speech programs in these colleges. The sec- 
ond area, role of the speech program chair 
man. showed most progranu have chairmen* 
and chairmen usually have released time to 
perform administrative duties. The third area* 
speech program staff, revealed one-third of the 
staff had completed the Master's degree plus 
thirty graduate hours, and one-third of the suff 
were currently enrolled in graduate programs. 
This level of educational achievement indicates 
a trend toward higher standards than the Mas- 
ter's degree for speech program staff In com- 
munity colleges. 

The fourth area, speech program courses* 
showed most community colleges offered speech 
programs that paralleled the offerings in the 
first two years of universities in their area* but 
most colleges offered no speech program oourset 
specifically for students taking occupational* 
continuing education* or remedial curricula. 
The fifth area, speech program activities* showed 
most community colleges offered theatre pro- 
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duciioiis and forensic aciiviiic^, ami frcqnently 
granted college credit to students for particip.* 
I'lun iu theatre prcKluctions. 

McMtns Michael R. An Investigation of the Re* 
laiiotiTihips Among TrachtT Behavior* Crea* 
ti\ity and Critical Thinking Ability. U ot 
Mi!iM)uri (Speech and Dramatic Art). 

I his study inicstigatcd rclatitmshtps among 
teailKT iKMiavior. creativity and critical think- 
ing ability of college spcxxh conunnnication 
teachers of the basic spet*ch communication 
course. In addition, the study also considered 
the relationship between teaching experience 
and (I) indirect teacher l)ehavior, (2) teacher 
creativity, and (It) teacher critical thinking abili* 
tv. and the relationship iR'tween a teacher's 
major area c»f academic preparation and the 
foiegoing \atiahles. 

Suhjeits for the present studv were H> gradn* 
ale teaching instructors of basic s|H'e(h com* 
munication. The Flanders Interaction Analvsis 
Category (FIAC!) S\stein was use<l to measure 
teacher behavior. Teacher creativity was 
measured by a battery of four selected creativity 
trsts and teacher critical thinking ability was 
measured by the Wat son -G laser Critical Think- 
ing Ability. 

An analysis of the data revealed a general 
negative relationship iK'tween indirect teacher 
liehavior ami teacher creativity, critical think- 
ing ability, and e\f>erience. None of the rela- 
t'otiships was significant. The subj('(ts of this 
sfuch represented two areas of academic prepa* 
ration, rhetoric and comnmnication theory, and 
theatre. While there were no :. 'ticant differ- 
ences lictween the two groups »n the tiltVal 
thinking measures, teachers with rhetoric and 
communication theory as their major area of 
academic preparation scored higher on four of 
the six indirect behavior measures and lower on 
fi\e of the six creativity measures than teachers 
with theatre as their major area of academic 
preparation. On the basis of these findings, the 
tnajor conclusion of this investigation is that 
the area of academic preparation of a teacher 
tnav have a greater influenre on his classroom 
behavior than do his cognitive abilities. 

Redfteld, James L. A Descriptive Study of the 
Ohio Public Secondary School Speech Pro- 
grami for 1971-72* Ohio U (School of Inter- 
personal Communication). 

The [)urpose of this study was to dcsuilw the 
status of speech programs in Ohio public sec* 



ondary schools. Specific objectives were to iden- 
tify what teachers were teaching in speech 
classes, to identify and describe instructiotial 
materials, to describe the educational back- 
grounds of teachers, and to detertniue the extent 
of the programs. 

Two main sources of data were questionnaires 
sent to speech teachers and The Prittcipals* Re- 
ports for 1971 >72. The questionnaires were sent 
to 803 speech atid drama teachers in 563 public 
secondary schools. The questionnaire was com- 
pleted and returned by 226 or 28 per cent. This 
represented 209 high schools or 35 per cent of 
those offeritig speech and drama coui^s. The 
Principals* Reports included data about 783 
teachers in .^i63 schools. The Reports presented 
significant information alx)Ut the extent of 
speech progratns. 

Most schools offere<l at least one speech 
course; over one- third two or more; and less 
than one- third three or more courses. 

Total enrol Ituent in speech, drama and com- 
tnunication courses was 41,130 students with 
speech 11 l»iving 2/i2:i; debate having l^JOO; 
communications having .5.606; radio-TV having 
KiH: and drama courses having 5,967. 

When one speech course was taught, it was 
usually fundamentals. It was taught to ap- 
proxitnatcly three per cent or 24,996 of all stu- 
dents in Ohio public high schools. It was not 
usually a required course and was offered in 
the up|K:r grades. 

Most teachers held a four year high school 
certificate. Approximately 59 per cent of the 
pers<ms .caching speech and drama courses were 
certified in speech, and 40 per cent teaching 
speech wei? not certified in the field. About 63 
per cent were certified to teach English. 

Ruby» James A. A Four-Year InlerdisdpUnary 
Humanities Program and tu Emphaiii on 
Communication Technique*. Pennsylvania 
State U (Speech Communication). 

This thesis proposed to gain evaluation in* 
formation coticeruiug the effectiveness of a four- 
year interdiscipiinarv humanities program with 
the prevailing teaching technique being oral 
communication. 

Verbal and math .Scholastic Aptitude Test 
scores of students taught in a traditional man- 
ner were compared with scores of pupils in- 
.structed in a four-year interdisciplinary hu- 
manities program. 

I'sitig an administrative formula, a theoreti* 
cal academic placement of the entire student 
bo<ly of 1972 was made and compared with 
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the actual innovative process of itudent sch- 
phasing. 

Students trained in a traditional syitem and 
students instructed in an innovative program 
conphtid iHJth a Gordon Surv^ of Inter^ 
fp^nonal Values and a student appraisal sheet 
fornuilated by the author. A tabulation of stu- 
dent scores and responses was made. 

The principal findings were as follows: (I) 
The educational innovations had no adverse 
effects upon the Scholastic Aptitude verbal and 
math scores. (2) Student intetest greatly affecU 
the academic placement of pupils when they are 
gi%en the right to phase themselves and does 
not iK»gaie academic progress. (3) Students in- 
structed in the Wnango system use small group 
itiscussion with much greater frequency and in- 
volve themselves to a greater extent with the 
opportunity for independent study than do 
tho«? in the traditional program. (4) Those 
studvin*:; \ia the innovative plan showed a 
greater desire to remain in school and indi- 
cated tnore satisfaction in their educational 
opportunities. (5) The oral communication ori- 
ented curriculum gave no evidence of fostering 
differetices that depart from those values con- 
sidered important in American education. 

Rundell, Edward £• Studies of the Compre- 
hension of Black English. U of Texas (Speech 
Communication). 

This study focused on the comprehension per- 
formance of standard English (SE) speakers and 
Blact Etiglish (BE) speaken associated with 
language materials characterized by phonologi- 
cal features of Black dialect. A further aim was 
to assess the nature of comprehension improve- 
ment on the same language materials by SE 
speakers who had been systematically exposed 
to Black peer speech. 

Language materials consisted of narrative 
messages tape-recordetl by bidialectical Black 
speakers in four dialect conditions: (1) SE seg- 
mentals and suprasegmentals. (2) BE segmentals 
and SE suprasegmentals. SE segmentals and 
BE suprasegmentals. and (4) BE segmentals and 
suprasegmentals. 

Comprehension of the language materials was 
measured objectively hy use of a word recogtii- 
tion task and subjectively by use of sc.«iantic 
differential scaling procedures. 

Objective results indicated that SE speakers' 
comprehension performance deteriorated in dia- 
lect conditions characterized by features of 
Black dialect while BE speakers comprehension 
performance was not affected by BE phonology. 



Subjective results indicated that BE speaken 
judged messages which incorporated BE phono- 
logical features siirnificantly more comprehensi- 
ble than SE speakers. Results on these measures 
adtninistcred following a period of dialect train- 
ing indicated that traitiing piwedures improved 
comprehension in objective terms but did not 
affect subjective judgments of message compre- 
hensibility. 

Sampson, W. Robert, Jr. An Experimental In- 
vestigation of the ApplicatiQii of Peer Group 
Instructional Methodi to the Undergraduate 
Cof4rse in Group Discussion. IVayne State U 
(Speech Communication te Theatre). 

This study was designed to compare effective- 
ness of peer gtoup atid conventional methods of 
teaching undergraduate group discussion and 
to determine whether either method of discus- 
sion training significantly affected scores on the 
Johnson Test of Reflective Thinking Ability: 
the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale* the Berkowitz 
Social Responsibility Scale; and the author's 
Faith in Others Scale. 

Subjects were 189 Ferris State College stu- 
dents; 95 enrolled in peer group discussion sec- 
tions, 57 enrolled in conventional discussion sec- 
tions, and 3(5 enrolled in a social science control 
section. 

All subjects completed Johnson, Rokeach. 
Berkowit/ and Faith ami Trust instruments 
during the second and the ninth weeks of class. 
Analyses-of'variance were applied to data from 
each instrument; ^-tests were employed to ex- 
plore significant differences. 

When compared to the control section, both 
peer group and conventional discussion sections 
improved significantly ^05 level) in reflective 
tbinkitig. Although each conventional section 
improved more than the peer group section 
tau'rht by the satne instructor, differences were 
not statistically significant. 

All conventional and one peer group section 
recorded mean decreases in dogmatism; other 
sections recorded mean increases. Differences 
among treatments were not statistically signifi- 
cant. 

The Social Responsibility and Faith in Others 
Scales did not yield significant differences among 
treatments. A reliability study yielded coeffi- 
cients of reprwUicibility of .54 and .84, re- 
sTxrctively. 

The author amcluded that the appropriate* 
ness of peer group training depends upon spe- 
cific objectives; and that the Rokeach Dogma- 
tism Scale, the Social Responsibility Scale, and 
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ihr Taiih in Others Scalt* do tiol mrasuic ont- 
comes of discussion training;, 

Stanford, Monty C. On Prrdtcttng the Effcctt 
of a Bilin^al Children's Educational Tclc> 
vision Pti^am. U of Texas (Speech Com* 
municacioo). 

A quatitiiaiivc model was developed for the 
prediction of learning effects of a bilingual chil- 
drcn^s educational leievision program. The 
model was dc\elopcd through the use of multi- 
ple linear regression analysis of data collecied 
on 408 Mexican American children in grades 
kindergarten second ai nine test sites across ihft 
nation. The stimulus television program was 
Cnrrasrolendas, a series of thirty half-hour pro- 
grams broadcast naiicMially on the Public Broad- 
casting System » 

The criterictn vai iable for the prediction equa- 
tion was learnini; gains in the concept area of 
hisiory*culture» Irarning gains were measured 
with a criferitjn rcferenreci test, where test items 
ripresented a vaiupliug of the behavioral ob- 
jectives of the M'riiH,. This test was adminis- 
tered orally in Spanish. 

The results of nio<lel development indicated 
that measures of the amount of bilingual in* 
siruciiou« numU*r of television programs viewed 
by the rbiUL and the educational background 
of the teacher were the most useful predictors 
of learning effects. 

The results were discussed in terms of im- 
plications for research, theory, and policy- 
making on educational television. 

Suctek« Marybclle R, Development of an In- 
strument for Measuring Outlining Ability. 
Wayne Sute U (Speech Communication and 
Theatre). 

This research sought to develop an instru- 
ment for measuring outlining ability by evalu- 
ating outlines in which the thought structure 
originated in the mind of the student. The first 
step in the development of this test was an 
examination of what is known about outlining 
from research as well as from what has been 
taught in the major speech and argumentation 
textbooks of this century. The theoretical ma- 
terial from the instructional literature was 
found generally to fall into two categories, 
labeled in the study, **specific rules** and "gen- 
eral principles." Ability to apply the general 
principles was judged to be the essence of out* 
lining ikill, and therefore these principles were 



used as touchstones against which each state- 
ment of the outline was tested. The general 
priiuiples tested directly in this research were 
sini[>li(it\. dis<n>teness, subordination and co- 
oidiiiation: svudndi/aticm and division were 
HMcd indirectly. 

A test was constructed using the aforemeu* 
lioned principles of outlining, and a simple pro- 
cedure fur administering the test was develo|K*d. 
Subjects were selected from populaticms of 
speech fundamentals classes and college de- 
leters to permit evaluation of the test instru- 
ment in terms of reliability and validity. The 
relationship betwc^eu outlining ability and aca- 
demic achievement was also investigated with 
the same populations. 

VogcU Robert A. An Analysis oC the Relation* 
ship Between Teacher-Written Criticism and 
Improvement in Student Speech Perfonnance. 
Purdue V (Dmimunication). 

This study was designed to test the relation- 
ship between teacher written cHticisn and im- 
(>rovenient in speech performance. l*hree feed- 
back ctmditions were employed: negative, im- 
(H*rsonal, atomistic: positive, impersonal, atom- 
istic; and positive, personal, atomistic. Control- 
ling for the interaction of instructor and stu* 
<li»nt st»\, the population consisted of 9 male 
university **Basic Communication** instructors 
ami 12H male students from 14 class sections. 

riic study employed a 3 x S factorial design 
comprising three feedback conditions and three 
different speeches. The feedback conditions were 
randomly assigned, with each subject receiving 
his designated feedback twice, after speech 1 
and speech 2. Both peer rating (Kibler, 1962) 
and ranking (Guilford, 1954) measures were 
'fathered after speeches 1, 2, and 3. 

Each critique consisted of six subject-predi- 
cate assertions, four of which consisted of the 
assigned feedback condition, with the other two 
assertions being of the instructor's own choog- 
in<T. xhc data collected on the rating and rank* 
ing measures were analyzed by means of analy- 
sis of variance. The resulu indicated: in terms 
of the rating and ranking measures, none of the 
critique conditions produced significant im- 
provement: there were no significant differences 
among the three types of critiques: there was 
si'vnificant improvement over speaking align- 
ments, regardless of what type of criticism was 
a dministered. In terms of the ranking dau, how- 
e\cr, results showed that there was no signifi- 
lant improvement 
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Interpersonal and 
Small Group Interaction 

Bradl^, Samuel lU Nonverbal Communica* 
don and Intcrpcnoaal Security: An Empiri- 
cal Teftt of the Propocltiott that Anxiety and 
Sel(*£iteem Outcomct are Contingent upon 
the Complementarity of AnalogieaUy C^ed 
Metacommunication in Dyadf* U of Waih* 
ington (Speech). 

The priiuar> purpucs of the study were to 
subject to empirical test ttie proportion ad* 
vanccd by Robert C. Ca«^n that anxiety and 
sclfastccm outcomes are contingent upon the 
coniplcineutarity of nonverbal, analogically cod- 
ed niciucommunication in dyads, and to explore 
the empirical viability and strength within the 
social sciences of the assumption which he 
adopts and refines, that interpersonal behavior 
functions to lessen anxiety and to promote «lf- 
extecm. Secondary purposes included the ;est of 
aiiitutic similarity effects in relation to attrac- 
tion, anxiety, and self-esteem. 

TesU were conducted first by assessing sub* 
jccts* analogically coded metacommunication in 
order io csublish complemtntary^ non comple* 
mrntary, and anti-eompUmentary dyads, and 
secondly, by measuring the effect of the com- 
plementarity of subjecu* analogically coded 
metacommunication on anxici^ ^ ,d sclf estci'm. 
and by measuring attitude sinaiarity effects in 
relation to attraction, anxiety, and lelf-estcem. 
Forty-three dyadu were tested. 

Resulu from the tests failed to confirm Car- 
son's proposition. The primary explanation for 
the non*significant resultt was that complemen- 
tarity lacked power as a persistent base line 
force within the lubjecu* negotiation proceu to 
have significantly affected their experiences of 
anxiety and self-esteem. The non-significant re- 
sults alio reflected negatively on Carson's as- 
sumption and brought into question the em- 
pirical merit of the auumption and iu strength 
within the social sciences. 

Resultt also showed a non-significant rela- 
tionship between attitude similarity and at* 
traction, anxiety, and self-esteem. Thcs** resultt 
were attributed to conditions of face^to^face in- 
teraction and controls for subject attitude per^ 
ceptton. 

Brashem Henry M. The Effcctt of Counterat* 
atudlnal Role Playing, Passive PartidpaUon, 
and Two Variatiooi of Personal Space Upon 
Aldnide Change AoMNSg J^^pancse. U of 
Washlagtoo (Speech). 



This study examined the generalixability ot 
role playing theory and personal space theory 
upon attitude change in another culture. It pro* 
vidcd an cxpcrimvOtal letting in which the non* 
vcrlal variat)le. personal space, was tested along 
with a verbal variable, role playing. Moreover, 
it provided information about measurement 
techniques and experimental designs in the 
Japanese culture* 

The hypotheses were: (1) People verbalizing 
countcrattitudinal messages will show greater 
|M»sitive attitude change than those listening to 
the messages. (2) People who are induced to 
communicate with another at personal distance 
will sliow more positive attitude change than 
iho^ who are induced to communicate at in- 
timate distance. (3) When confronted by coun- 
tcrattitudinal penuasive messages, active per- 
sonal participants should show more positive 
attitude change than passive personal and active 
intimate subjects, and passive indmate subjoctt 
should show the least amount of positive* atti* 
tude change. 

It was found that active partidption did not 
prodi re an attitude change significantly differ- 
ent from the passive condition. Attitude change 
was not significantly different between condi- 
tions of personal and intimate space. There 
were no interaction effectt between personal 
space and role playing. 

The major implication was that operational 
definitions of role playing and personal space 
nec^ refinement. Presently role playing has 
been generalized to a number of different activi- 
ties bringing different variables into play, and 
role pla-^'Ug theory cannot account for all of 
these. In addition, in order to test the effecU 
of personal space on attitude change in another 
culture, personal space distances must be de- 
termined and defined in that culture. 

Breslin, Rose L. A Humanistic Intcrpretatioa 
of Che Rhetoric and Interpersonal Commtini* 
cation of the Wyandot Indians of Ohio. Ohio 
U (School of Interpersonal Communlcailoa), 

This study examined the disunt situation ot 
one tribe of Americar Indians, the Wyandott» 
in order to trace the communicadve encounters 
which occurred among them within the follow- 
ing time division: 1743-1843, encompassing the 
years prior to their settlement in Upper Sandus- 
ky, and culminating in their removal from Ohio 
by the United Sutes government in 1843. 

The study viewed the Wyandot sitiution not 
so much as it was rooted in any past condition 
of human society, but rather as it was rooted in 
the full language of the Wyandot experience^ 
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that is. within the ongoing;, cvcrchangiiig. con* 
tiiiuous process of human iiitcraciion. 

Inierpri'iations were h^svii on data gleaned 
from Atnerican itatc papeiN. ('oiigrc ^ioiial ret^ 
ordt, Indian laws and ireuiicN, early iie\vsp;i|H*ts. 
IclierN. and jtHof>ici\*iaphi(.s of iho^.* who knew 
such Wyandot men as 'larhe, Mcnioticue. and 
John flicks. 1 he stnd\ uMisidni*<l statcnientx hy 
anthropohgists. p%\(hoh»gisis. mhiuI scicnrists. 
and philoM>phers which U'ur upon the pcr> 
suasive afiptrts of human meetings. 

The rc«iuh«i and conclusicms of this study arc 
rooted in thb liuuiain ccmdition. The Wyundot 
story iK'iomcs the human story. It rcxcals 
the extent that smuIhiIs. \erbal as well as noti* 
%erhaL nuAcd men and women of Indian and 
while culinies. It suugeNts that p<»iins of view, 
frames of reference, memories, desirf*^, selfish* 
ness, and selflessness marked the glory and the 
tragedy of \V\amhn relation.sliips intrutrihally, 
inteiirih;dlv. and intt unlturcdK. 

Buli)\ Jrrry L* Information RctlricUon in Hu- 
man RetatioDshipv Florida Slair U (Com- 
muniratioii). 

The stud\ tested a honieostatic theory of in* 
formation prmessing as applied to the initial 
connnnnicaiicm >M*iwe«*n stranj^eis. The theory 
prop<ises that an imh:ilance U'tween an intU* 
xidnaTs input and otttput of information is 
punishing, a cleiiaiicm from the individual s op* 
timuni le\el of iufoiinaticm throughout (OI.) h 
pinushing. ami a situation which ailous an in* 
dividual to regain balance or OI. is reinforcing. 
When two strangers with diffcretit OL's (iu- 
ccmipatihie civad) c<m\crso. their cotiversation 
shcmhl l»c mntnalU punishing l)ecausr it is 
utdialatu in«r. Iherehm'. thev shouhl terminate 
their eonietsaiion sootuT than wouhl two stran- 
gers with similar 0|.*s For the satue rea- 
son cotupatihie clvac!s should l)e more likelv to 
choose each other f«>r a hiturc contact (H2). 
Visual cotitact was piedicted to aniehoratc the 
dilferetice in c(m\ersation time between 'com- 
patable atul incompatible dy^ds (H.I). 

OI. was operatimiali/cd as the mean dura- 
tion of an indi vidua Is utterances (MDl*) in re- 
s|)otise to a set of prerecorded general questions. 
Fifty>two d\ads. c(mi|>osed of 104 volunteer col- 
lege males, were allocated to one of four condi' 
tlons: (I) compatible (MDUs ^ .8^ apart), 
plus visual contact: (2) compatible, nc visual 
contact: (S) incompatible (MDU's > .8^ 
apart), plus visual contact; and (4) incompati- 
ble, no vtjtual contact. 

When the mean of each dyad*s MDU's was 
ufcd as a cotitrol in an analysis of covariance 



III was supported (o < O'O aud 11.1 was not 
sup|Hnted. A C.'hi squate test used to test H2 
re\ealiHl wo differences between compatible and 
ittcotttpatible dyads. 

Cassata» Donald M. The Effect of Two Pat- 
terns of Nursing Care on the Prrccptiotu of 
Patienu and Nursing Staff in Two Urban 
Hospitals. U of Minnesota (Speech Com- 
municaiicm). 

Hie pnrtMisc* of this study was twofold: to 
examine the impact of primary and team nurs- 
ing care systems within a state and private hos- 
pital up<iti the perceptions patients have of their 
nutsing care, and to examine the impact of 
these two imrsing care systems upon staffs' per- 
ceptions of nursing care, job satisfaction, and 
slat ion elTectiveness. 

rite study was structured into tw<i phases. In 
|Mias4* I pa t ien ts reported a high degree of 
satisfaction with their hospitalized nursing care. 
Ihe particular nursing care system did not 
h;i\e aiiv signihcaat effect on the patient satis* 
faiticm ratings. There was, however, a signifi- 
cant hospital effect on the patient ratings of 
satisfaeticm. 

Nurses were rated |H>sitively on the twenty 
iiW ii stale items in iMith nursing systems. In 
n l.itive terms, however, it was found that there 
. le «.taiisiirally signifieant differences l)ctweeii 
Ihe two imrsiiig s\steins on the affect ratings. 
I'limary Nursing .Staff (PN.S) were rateil more 
posiiiiely as cotnpare<l to Team Nursing Staff 

riN.s). 

In rhase II staffs* perceptions of patient care 
wert* positive. PNS viewed their care more posi- 
tivelv than did TNS. The influence of the par* 
titular intrsittg system on the perception of the 
im:i'*e of the patient was negligible. 
TNS as compared to PNS had a higher level 
satisfacticm on the job and gave ntnrc post- 
'i\ * Maiicm effectiveness rathtgs. Dissatisfaction 
a»ul (tustration were evident for the PNS. This 
dissatisfaction apparently was not directed to* 
watcl the patient hut was manifested by poor 
staff ccmtmttnications, rapport, trust, morale, 
and plans of leaving their jobs. 

C:e tala, Donald J. Cognitive Craiplcxity, Cog- 
nitive Similarity and Sex in Dyadic Com* 
munication* Florida Stale U (Cocmnunica* 
tim), 1972. 

The simultaneous effect of cognitive structure 
and cognitive similarity on communication ef- 
fectiveneu was examined in this study. Cogni- 
tive structure was defined as the set of hypothei- 
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kal co{;;tiiiivc dimensions employed by an indi* 
\i<hial to idcniify and discriminate among vari- 
ouN Niiniuli. Cugniiixc similarity was defined as 
the cxirni lo which individuals share cognitive 
Miiii'inirs. Secondarily, the relationship be- 
tween sex ol coniniunicators and cognitive struc- 
ture and cognitive similarity was also escani- 
ined. 

For the e\|M:rinicnt, subjects responded to five 
itnuepts <m the semantic differential. Cognitive 
a>niplexity stores were computed for each of 
the .144 subjects in the study. Prior to the ex- 
|H*ninental treatment, subjects within a similar 
level of cognitive complexity (i.e., low, medium 
or high) were paired randomly in dyads. Each 
fUutl then played six password games. The pass- 
words used were similar to meaning to the con- 
cepts on the semantic differential as determined 
by preliminary investigation. Subjects perform* 
ance on password games served as an index of 
communication effectiveness. Subsequently, a 
cogtiitive similarity score and composite com- 
munitation effectiveness wrore were computed 
for each dyad. Statistical anal>*ses were per- 
forniCHi to test hypotheses. 

Results indicated that cognitive similarity 
may he an important variable in predicting 
communication effectiveness. However. />oj/ hoc 
analyses suggested that its predictive importance 
may t)c less for imiividuaU with highly complex 
cognitive structures. The need for additional 
rt-search was indicatetl to examine further the 
relationship between sex, cognitive complexity/ 
cognitive similarity, and communication effec- 
tiveness. 

I>oilaU Bonita Jean. The Dcctiioo-Making 
Process of RepfCfcntatlve John Cooyen, Jr. 
and Hit Adtninittrativc Aiiittanti. U of 
Michigan (Speech Communicatioo k The* 
atrc). 

This study analyzed the decision-making pro- 
cess in an ongoing, small group operating in 
the **real world.** The group was compel of 
VS. Congressman John Conyers. Jr., and his 
Washington and Detroit administrative as- 
sistants. The interaction was uped over a lix- 
month period. A threenlimeniional analysis of 
agreement among coders was reported. 

This study developed an instrument which 
refined task functions from related research and 
iieveloped new functions to analyze interactbn 
as a decision ^making process in a natural set- 
ting. The use of the maintenance, evaluative, 
and directive task functions in interaction were 
related to the approach to a decision for four 



Icaderslup styles: authority, conflict, general 
agreement, and without opposition* 

The resnlts of the analysis indicated that the 
ufx ill the directive functions of closure and 
onler, which were new functions not described 
by previous researchers, identified the authori* 
tarian style. When the decision emerged from 
cnnllitt. the disagreement functions stressed the 
tunlliit prior to a decision rather than the de- 
velopment of the decision. When the decision 
emei^ed from general agreement, the intcrac* 
tion prior to a decision emphasized the main* 
trnance functions which ser%'ed primarily to 
fadlitatc the interactive process. When the dc* 
cisiun developed without opposition, Horwitz 
expressed his emerging leadership by the main- 
tenance function of information giving, a func- 
tion considered to be characteristic of nonlead* 
ership in previous research. 

Edwards, William Hughes. A Descriptive Study 
of Interpersonal Experience. Southern Illinois 
U (Speech). 

Ihe objective of the study was to analyze 
constituenu of interpersonal experience. An em- 
pirical dictionary of 40 adjectives was developed 
employing intercorrelation matrices. The 40 ad* 
jectives were also factor analyzed. A canonical 
model of interpersonal relationship-a person's 
feeling about his relationship with another per* 
son as measured by the 40 adjectives was corrc- 
latet^ with the other person*s feeling about the 
relationship— was analyzed. Finally, an analysis 
of variance procedure was used to provide an 
estimate of the influence of individual variance 
in the usage of the 40 adjectives and of the 
common (or collective) variance in the use of 
the 40 adjectives. 

There were five findings. (1) An empirical 
dictionary of the constituents of interpersonal 
experience was presented. (2) Three dimensions 
of interpersonal experience were identified as 
significant: attention, attention to inattention: 
dependency, independent to dependent; and 
urgency, forceful to deferent. (3) The canoni* 
cal model of interpersonal relationship reflected 
the dyadic structure of interpersonal experience 
as reflected in six significant canonical roou. 
(•I) Persons* feelings toward other persons gen* 
erally do not have a conspicuous effect of pre* 
cipitating a reciprocal response from the other; 
it is misleading for persons to depend on one's 
feeling about a relationship to predict how the 
other person feels. (5) The common usage of 
symbols of interpersonal experience among a 
class of people, a group of college students in 
this case, seems to account for approximately 
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tlucc limes as much vaiiaiicc in the meaning 
of those symhols as dcK*$ indixidual usage of 
the* s\iuIk)1s. 

liti.itidOt Slr\m J. The Effects of Distance 
Norm Violation on Heart Rate and Length 
of Verlial Re^npon^e. Florida State U (Com* 
niunication)* 

.>e\erai iviues were explored in the area of 
|nn\emirs toward the de\elopnient of the 
tlu'<*i\ <)( pro* ciiiic (•(|tulihriniu. The theor)* 
pi(*(iuts pliwiolo^iial ai'ti\ation when distance 
iioiui \i(daticins (»cctn and the a\ailal)le means 
o\ u siotation of eqiiilibrinin h:i\e Ikvu hlocked. 
I \\v IcriKili ol the \eil)al response's to a scries of 
()iU'v(i(Mis uas pu'dicied to \h: substantially re* 
<lu( «! in disiatnc lunux \iolalion situations, 
lun (|('p( ii(|<'pi \aiiaMes were employed to 
Nv the ellrds of distance \iolation on two 
i\t ' V III iK'haiior. 

1 \t> luni'lrrd male and two liundred female 
vi'itts \u\v approached hy live male and 
Uinale confederates in a laboratory ex- 
pf iiiiient. VUr (onfccleiates asked the subject 
cjla viions developed for the study. A '*scx*of- 
interartants" factor was established, comprised 
or !Mi-s of t^'alc ronfedeiate*male snbjects; fc- 
ni.ilr female: male female: female-male. Subjects 
uiie ap[)roa( hod and interacted at one of five 
disiatue leuls: O.j*. 1.0*. 2 0\ 4.0'. and fl.O\ Only 
the and 1.0* U'\els were estal>lished as 

ntuniatiie. I en^th oi the subject's verbal re- 
spouses ;«nd heart rate activation served as the 
dependent \-ariables. Violation of personal 
space had a marked effect on both dependent 
variables, while the "long'* distance and the 
sc\ of-interactant failed io vield a major effect. 

Alterna!i\es were explored as explanations 
for the resnlts. A differential effect of norm vio- 
laticm and personal space vicdaiion was consid* 
ercMl. but ccmfonnded by the problem of cstab* 
Itshiuu: ncmns in a laboratory situation. It was 
suKi^ested that the equilibrium ccnisrruct bo ap* 
plied only to personal space violation until 
further research explores other situations. 

Hellmannt Connie S. An Investigation of the 
Communication Behavior of Emergent and 
.Appointed Leaders of Small Group DtMnis- 
Mons* Indiana U (Speech). 

This study attempted to answer two ques* 
ttons: (\) Are the statements of emergent lead* 
ers of small group discussions distinguishable 
from the statements of appointed leaders of 
small group disctissions? (2) Are the staten^ents 
made in response to an emergent leader's com* 



inunication distinguishable from statements 
made in response to an appointed leader's com- 
nuuiicatifuir Three typis of leaders were de* 
fined: the appointed leader who maintained his 
leadeiship: ilie leadvi who enurged when an 
ap|M)ini('d leader failed to maintain his leader* 
ship: ami the leader win) emerged when lio 
one liad lK*en ap(H)iuied leader. 

Students from the public speaking class at 
Indiana I'nivcrsity were asked to discuss a 
qnesticm of policy. I*ion) the transcripts of the 
discussions, twenty-five of each leader's state* 
ments and statements made in response to his 
ccnnnumication were randomly chosen. Judges 
rated these statements on agreement. amou.<t of 
information, orientation, and opinionatcdness. 

Ratings on each van^Me were subjected to 
an anaUsis of variants and the following rc* 
suits were obtained. (I) .Stateuu'uts made by 
appointed leaders reflected signihcantly more 
;r^ie(*uteut than statements made by emergent 
Iradeis. (2) Statements made by appointed 
leaders and by emergent leaders when an ap- 
pointed leader Was present reflected signiftcauttv 
uune orientation than statements made by 
emergent leaders when no leader was appointed. 
C^) No difference was found in the average 
auumnt of information or in the average le\el 
of opinicuiatedness. (4) Statements made in re* 
sponsc to emergent leaders reflected more 
agreement than statements made in response 
to appoiiued leaders. (5) Response statements 
did not differ significantly in their average le\el 
of (uientation. 

Hill, Timothy A. An Experimental Study of 
the Relationship Between the Opinionated* 
nvsH of a Leader and Consensus in Group 
Discussion of Policy. Indiana U (Speech). 

The purpose of this sttidy was to determine 
the relationship between the opinionatedncss of 
statements made by a group leader and the 
proability of the group's reaching consensus. 
Thirtv discussion groups were convened to dis* 
cu.ss a question of policy on a topic of moderate 
interest to college students. The participants in 
the discussions were undergraduate students 
from be::;inniug st>ecch courses at Indiana Uni* 
versity. Confederates trained to exhibit differing 
amounts of opinionatedness (opinionated, mod* 
erately op;m*onated» unopinionated) f^rved as 
"appointed" leaders of the discussions. The de- 
gree of opinionatedness was determined by the 
extent to which statements made during the 
small group discussions relied on personal feci* 
ings, belieb, or judgments, rather than on fac* 
tual data. The groups were instructed to de* 
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cidc on a specific policy toward the topic in 
question and were then Lsktd to make ratings 
that measured che degree oC the group*s con- 
scHstis. the leader's mainieuance of his siaius. 
the leaders m^dibiliiy, and ihc members' satis- 
iadiou with the group oii:eoiiie 

I he usults itl the study icvealevl that leader- 
\liip lR*ha\iCir which is K)W in levels of opinion* 
at(«l (uiuittunication will be associated with 
>;i(Mi| N uhUli icuiie closer to total consensus and 
will also Ik; associated with higher ratings by 
Ki(Mi{» nicm)>crs of leadership competence and 
uhjritivity than will occur in groups in which 
(he leader is deliberately opinionated in his 
eotutiiunieatiott liehavior. No conclusions could 
he ill awn. however, as lo the relationship be> 
tHe:*M npitiionatcdnciis and leadership mainte- 
nam**, the trustworthiness and dynamism of the 
leader, and the pproup members' satisfaction 
with the group process. 

Janihs Merelyn R« Levels of Confirmation and 
Disconfirmatioa in Interpersonal Conmiuni- 
ration. U of Denver (Speech Communica- 
tion). 

I he put pose of this study was to test empiri- 
cal K (he Sieburg mo<lel of interpersonal con* 
finiiati^m. Subjects were exposed to confirming 
and dtsconlirming conditions. 

The experimental strategy consisted of an in- 
ter\iew situation ostensibly for the purpose of 
collecting data on housing conditions. The in- 
(cr\'iewer confirmed or disconfirmed the subjects 
who were interviewed by behaving in a manner 
consistent with the following comminication 
tniHies: sffdiation, disaliiliation, furt! ing. non- 
furthering, inhibiting, and imperviousness. After 
the interview the subjects completed two instru- 
ments: The Perceived Confirmation Inventory 
and The AA Descriptive List. 

The results of the study were as follows: (1) 
The responses of the subjects exposed to the 
different leveb of confirming and discon firm ing 
treatments were significantly different. (2) The 
hypothesized hierarchy among the conditions 
was not supported, that is. subjects did not re- 
port progressive feelings of disconfirmation from 
affiliating (most confirming), to disaffiliating, to 
furthering, to non-furthering, to inhibiting, to 
imperviousness. 

A hierarchy of four conditions of confirmation 
emerged from this investigation: sustaining 
(a combination of what had previously been 
classified as affiliaiive. furthering^ and inhibit- 
ing) to non-furthering, to disaffiliative» to im- 
perviousness 



iLcsslcr, Joan B. A Content Analytic Compad* 
son of the Six- and Twehe^Member Jury De- 
cision-Making Processes* U of Michigan 
(Speech Communication and Theatre). 

Niiicv the IViiliatns r. Florida (1970) Supreme 
(Jourt decision authorizing the use of six- 
taetiil>er juries in criminal cases, there has been 
a trend in Atnerican judicial systems to employ 
juries of six rather than twelve members. This 
stud\ adds empirical support to the desirability 
ot !his trend. One hundred and forty-four stu- 
dent jurors were randomly assigned to one of 
eight six*member or eight twelve-member juries. 
A video taped mock trial of a civil case was 
shown to each jury and the deliberatiotis were 
audio taped and content analyzed on an in- 
strument developed by the researcher. No sta- 
tistically significant differences in verdicts* time 
of deliberation, issues discussed, or juror satis- 
faction were found between the two different 
sized juries. I'here were, however, significantly 
more participating and fewer silent jurors in 
the six^member condition than in the twelve- 
member condition. Members of the six-mem- 
ber juries were significantly more likely to 
participate equally than members of twelve- 
member juries. There was a tendency for six- 
member minority jurors (jurors in the minority 
side of the decision) to participate more than 
twelve incmber minority juries. These findings 
lead the researcher to reinforce the Supreme 
Court's conclusion of similarity between the dif- 
ferent sized juries. From a small gtoup com- 
munication viewpoint, the six-member jury 
may be superior to the larger jury, as the 
smaller size may encourage greater overall juror 
participation. 

Kincaid* D. Lawrence. Conununicatioa Net* 
works* Locus of Controli and Family Plan* 
ning Among Migrants to the Periphery of 
Mexico City. Michigan State U (Communi* 
cation), 1972. 

The most striking phenomenon associated 
with modernization of developing countries to- 
day is the extremely rapid rate of urbanization. 
The present investigation analyzes the sodo- 
psychological impact of modern, urban influ- 
ences upon migrants to the periphery of Mexico 
Citv. 

This study has three main objectives: to ex- 
plicate perceived locus of a>ntrol over the en- 
vironment in the context of urbanization and 
individual modernization, tc determine the in- 
tervening function of the communication net- 
work between demographic variables and locus 
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of ioiittol. aiiil to loiisiiuti a paih-analytic mod- 
1-1 tor louts oi i'oiitiol and family planning 
•uti\it\. Willi cross sat icnial sur\cy data from 
an auu proliahiliu sample ot 197 mi^r;i to 
Ciuilad Nri/altualco\(>tl. a path anahtic nuxicl 
ionsiniciril usin^ Irast squaics. ^tcp-wisc 
nmltiplc regression analysis. 

lUv results eonlinn the inieivcning function 
fdUutted l)\ the comninuication network. Ed* 
mat ion and occupational prestige had direct 
efhrts upon ucwspaiK-r exposure and the si/e 
and «K(upational prestige of the migrant's in- 
trtpeisonal network. I he latter three conimuni- 
(iitiou variables, along with age aii<l years of 
uii}an residence, dinrtly affected (Hrrceivcd locus 
4'l (outroL l.ocus of control had the strongest 
effect U|K>n counaceptivc knowledge, followctl 
1)\ vouice of infoiniati(»u and education. Family 
pi.iiiuin«^ ucixiu was directlv affected hy family 
planning nioialitx. contraceptive knowledge, 
iimuhei of diildreii. age. si/e of childlioo<l rcsi- 
d'lue. and the resi<iential diversity of the 
iiiiri|KTsoiial network. 

1 hcse hndin' s show ttte utility o£ construct- 
in<r lK-ha\ioral nuHlcls which indmlc conununi* 
cation network variables in conjunction with 
social and psvchological variables. The study 
c<»n<ludrs with implications for family plan- 
ning and rea)u>niendations for future research. 

Koney^a, Melc. The Relationship Between 
Verbal Inter;<ction and Seat Location of Mem- 
bcn of Large Group§. U of Denver (Speech 
Communication). 

The verbal interaction of members of large 
groups seated in rows and columns was investi* 
gated. Subjects categon/e<l as "high." "mo<ler- 
ate.** or *Mow** verbali^ers were first asked to 
indicate preferences on a printed Moating plan 
and were then seated random Iv in an actual sit- 
uation where their verbal interactions with a 
<liscnssiou leader were obstTved and recorded. 
The projective scat preferences were compared 
statistically by verbal interactor category. Verbal 
contributions in the actual situation were com- 
piled accor<ling to an in<livi<luars seat location. 
'I he si'uihcance of the differences l)Ctween the 
means of verbal contributions of centrally and 
uoTi centrally seated groups was statistically 
tested. 

The results of the study were: ''High" verbal- 
i/'-rs (hose central seals to a greater extent 
and detrree than did "low** verbalizers. (2) Seat 
preferences of *'high" and ''moderate** verbal- 
i/ers also differed significantly; "high" verbal- 
i/ers preferred central seats to a greater extent 



than did ' lucHlerate ' verbali/ers. (8) Centrally 
sedated "mcnlerate" \erbaU/ers yielded signifi'' 
cantly higher verbal interartion rates than did 
non ceiitrally seated ''moderates.** (4) Likewise, 
((^:ura!l\ seated 'liigir' verbali/.ers yielded sig- 
niheantly higher \eibal interaction rates than 
did non cx.'ntrally seated "highs.'* (5) "Low** 
\erbali/ers were notable for their consistency in 
maintaining low interaction rates regardless of 
scat location. 

Lit>in« JcR*l Peter. Perceptual Variables Versus 
Message Behavior Variable's* U of Denver 
(Spixih Communication). 

This iii\esti;4ation sought to detcrmitie if 
coinnniiMcatioii outcomes can l>e uncler.^itojd 
iK'tter by studying the l>ehavioral characteristics 
of couununication acts or by examining the 
{HTcepiicms of individuals engaged in interac- 
tion. To explore this question a 2 x 2 factorial 
design was used in which two levels of two 
independent variabU*s. behavioral and perceptu- 
al, were manipulated, and their effects on two 
dependent measures, satisfaction and anxiety, 
were studied. The experimental strategy con- 
sisted of placing subjects in an interview situa- 
tion, and systematically assigning them to one 
of four experimental conditions: positive feed- 
back-positive induction, positive feixlback* nega- 
tive induction, nt^gative feedback-|^.<sitive in- 
duction, negative feed liack* negative induction. 
M the completion of their exposure to one of 
the four experimeinal treatments, subjects were 
asked to complete a satisfaction meafure and 
an anxiety measure. 

ft was found that: The mean satisfaction 
score of subjects assigned to the positive feed* 
back conditions was significantly higher than 
the mean satisfaction score of subjects assigned 
to the negative feedback conditions. The mean 
evaluation score of subjects assigned to posi* 
tive induction conditions was significantly high- 
er than the mean evaluation score of subjects 
assigned to the negative induction conditions. 
The mean anxiety score of subjects assigned to 
the negative feedback conditions was not found 
to be si'^nificantly blither than the mean anxiety 
score of subjects assigned to positive feedback 
conditions. The mean anxiety score cf subjects 
assigned to the negative induction conditions 
was not found to differ significantly from the 
mean anxiety score of subjects assigned to the 
positive induction conditions. A non-hypothe- 
sized significant interaction between the per- 
ceptual and behavioral inxiety variables was 
found. 
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Mahigelt Elm S. Whitcy as a Soul Brother: A 
Descriptive Analysis of Black-White Inter- 
action. U of Minnesou (Speech Communica- 
tion). 

1 his cliNseituiiciii clescrilicd unci uiialyzcd how 
white* |K*iMiiis j>aiiied acceptance from black 
iMililiuilN ill the hiack ((iiiiiiuiiiityp focusing up- 
CHI tht' \crhal and nciii verbal interaction of 
blacks and whites alike. The nietho<I employed 
hy the reM'aicher was participant ol>servation. 
The ic*\c*aiTh lisvU uwk o\er three years and 
in\c>l\ccl thousands of hours cif held study time 
as the* researcher sought to answer tlie ques- 
tic»ns. how docs a white person become accepted 
aiiiony black militants in the black community 
and uliat coTinnunicution patterns are exhib- 
itculr 

An .inalvsis of the data indicated that whites 
veekiim acu ptance from black militants in the 
black (iiuimunity may pass through four stages 
of iniitations or acceptance: intruder, guest, 
tiusUt and soul brother. The study first cate* 
goii/rd interaction within four communication 
settin^o. black to black, black to white, white 
to blackt and white to white, and then sought 
to identify communication strategies within the 
setiintj*;. The three strategies which emerged 
from the data were attitudinal. contextual, and 
action messages, both verbal and non*verbal. 
ilc»th message intensity and frequency were re- 
cordccL Briefh. the overwhelming majority of 
messages were attitudinal. This was true for all 
four icde states, the four communication set- 
tings, and verbal as well as non-verbal mes- 
saji^cs. Moreover, the inten.sity of all messages 
initiated by whites was either low or mcnlerate, 
never high. Furthermore, white to black mcs* 
sages were always of low intensity during the 
first three stages of initiation and were of 
moderate intensity only in the fourth or soul 
brother stage. 

Millar, Frank £. A Transactional Analyiii of 
Marital Communication Patterns: An Explor- 
atory Study. Michigan State U (Communi- 
cation). 

The purpose of this exploratory study was to 
describe different types of transactional com- 
munication patterns. Two structural transac- 
tional characteristics were created for descrip- 
tion: ngidity*flexibility and stabil.ty-instability 
dimensions of verbal messages. Several self-re- 
port and interactional measures differentiated 
the £our groups created by a median split on 
these two dimensions. 

The stable couples reported discuuing more 
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topics iiequently and more satisfaction with 
their interpersonal communication than the 
unstable couples. The discussions of the stable 
d>ads contained more verbal exchanges and 
more transitory coiiligurations than those of the 
unstable d>acls. 

The rigidity-flexibility dimensions also dif- 
ferentiated the couples on several measures. 
Compared to the flexible dyads, the rigid cou* 
pies reported more agreement and displayed 
more undeistanding on their marital satisfac- 
tion le\el; had more of their discussions con- 
tained within long sequences; and exhibited 
more .symmetrical long sequences. The discus- 
sions of the rigid dyads had more transitory, 
neutralized symmetrical and transitory units 
with the husband one-down than the flexible 
dyads interchanges. The flexible couples, on 
the other hand, exhibited more complementary 
conho^urations: complementary units with the 
husband one-up; competitive and submissive 
symmetrical transacts: and more transistory un- 
its with the hus>>and one-up than did the rigid 
couples. 

In general, the wives appear to control the 
interaction in the rigid couples while the hus* 
bands control the relational definitions in the 
flexible dyads. It was concluded that this ex- 
ploratory study represented an important first 
step in developing an empirically based trans- 
actional theory of marital communication. 

Murrow, Wayne L. A Descriptive Study of the 
Use of PROANA 5: A Computerized Tech- 
nique for the Analysis of Small Group Inter- 
action. U of Oklahouia (Speech Communi- 
cation), 1972. 

Students of small group communication are 
concerned with Che variables involved in com- 
munication networks and structure which inter- 
act and/or impinge upon most other variables 
of the small group process. The purpose of this 
study was to generate descriptive statistical esti- 
mates regarding the expected proportion of oc- 
currence of each of the PROANA 5 variables 
or, more specifically, to provide both point and 
interval estimates of frequency of occurrence 
of the seven variables. A second purpose was 
to determine the expected pattern of interac- 
tion when plotting interaction by two*minute 
intervals. This process analysis (PROANA 5) 
technique b a computerized program designed 
and tested by William B. Lashbrook in 1967. 

The subjects (N = 40 5-man groups) were 
randomly selected from the student body of 
Bethany Nazarene College. Based on class mem- 
bership percentages* a stratified sampling tech- 
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aique was used. The generaUzabiliiy of the 
tiiidiiigs is possible lo both the entire student 
ImhIv and to the lived stratified factors^ 

In all but two of the variables, the proportion 
(if ticeurreiice met evpeciations and sup|H)ited 
PROANA f) assunip.ioiis. *l he two exceptions 
uc re the balance of pAiticipatiuu and the isola- 
tion \ariables. An equal nund>er of the discus- 
sions were balanced (14) and rushed (14). How* 
<\cr. when the interaction data were compiled 
into one interaction curve, ihe resnltin^ sha|K* 
uas rushed. Analysis re\ealed that no occur* 
n nces of isolation were observed in the entire 
HUid\. rhe.se results raise serious questions 
.tbout the balance and isolation assumptions 
and the PRO.AN.V .j operational definitions. 

Nath;irius, David T. Anomy and Verbal Be- 
havior in Task-Oriented Small Gtoups: An 
Exploratory Study. U of Southern California 
(Speech Communication). 

I he pnrp4>se of this study was lo determine 
il there were a correlation between an individu* 
al's score on an anomy scale and the amount 
and kind of statements he makes in a task ori- 
ented small group. 

Subjects were identified as high or low anomic 
based on their responses to a 13 item scale. They 
were placed in problem solving discussion 
j^roups and their verbal interaction was tape re- 
corded and transcribed. Their statements were 
categorized into task and social oriented state- 
ments. Each subject's statements were compared 
by /•texts with the anomy scale scores. 

Hypothesis one predicted that high anomic 
subjects will make fewxr statements than low 
anomic subjects: hypothesis two predicted that 
high anomic subjects will make more socially 
oriented statements than low anomic subjects: 
hypothesis three predicted that high anomic 
subjects will make more negative social oriented 
statements than low anomic subjects: hypothesis 
four predicted that low anomic subjects will 
make more task oriented statements than high 
anomic subjects: hypothesis live predicted that 
low anomic subjects will make more positive 
social oriented statements that) high anomic 
subjects. The study did not find a relationship 
between an individual's level of anomy and his 
verbal behavior in a group. An interpretation 
of the data sng<;;ests a tendency toward the hy- 
nruhesi/ed direction of all hypotheses except hy- 
}>othesis five. 

Norton* Robert Manifestations of Ambigu* 
ity Tolerance in Verbal Bcha^r. U of Wif 
coman (CommunicatioQ Artt). 



A hftV'item pa|>er and pencil test was dcvcl* 
oped to examine the effects of ambiguity toler- 
ance as manifested in verbal behaviors in small 
groups. The measure simultaneously served 
three piirposc*s. It reflected a domain for the 
consinul of ambiguity tolerance. It was argued 
that one can treat the ambiguity variable on 
any one of three levels: perception of informa- 
tion, inteipretation of information, and conse- 
(|uetue of information prtHXssitig. Further, am- 
biguity can function both in a positive context 
and a negati\e context. 

The M.\T-50 was <leveloped and refined over 
six samples totaling 1.288 subjecu. Item analy- 
ses showed that most of the questions discrimi- 
nated well with an internal reliability coeffi- 
cient of .88. Test retest reliability (r ~ .86) in- 
dicated consistency over a 10 tod2 week period. 
A content analysis showed adequate content 
validity. A comparison wuth five other measures 
provided strong evidence for criteria-related 
validity. A cluster analysis and a correlational 
study on (onunitinent provided moderate evi- 
dence for construct validity. 

The .second purpose that the MAT-50 served 
is that it potentially measured what can legiti- 
mately be called psychohgical trait This defi- 
nitional tactic means that a person's degree of 
ambiguity tolerance, namely, his ambiguity 
score on the MAT>50. can be placed on an in- 
creasing monotonic scale. 

The third purpose of the measure was to use 
it to test whether a functional relationship ex- 
isted between ambiguity tolerance and verbal 
behavior variables. The infrastructure of the 
MAT-.50 proved to be substantive enough to 
uncover a relationship that should have logi- 
cally existed. 

PlaXf Timothy G. An Evperimenul Investiga- 
tion oC the Effects of Ego Involved Attitudes 
M the Desire to Affiliate with Othcn Fol- 
lowing the Receipt of Anxiety and Nonanxi- 
cty Arousing Discrepant Messages. U of 
Southern California (Speech Communica* 
tion). 

This study initially examined the literature 
and the theoretic positions concerning anxiety 
and affiliation, ego involvement, and responses 
to incongruous situations. These materials were 
synthesized and the following hypotheses ad- 
vance<l. First . slightly ego involved subjecu 
demonstrate a greater desire to affiliate upon 
receipt of an anxiety arousing discrepant mes- 
sage than highly ego involved subjects. Second, 
slightly ego involved subjects demonstrate a 
greater desire to affiliate upon receipt of a non- 
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anxiety arousing discrepant message than high- 
ly ego invoKcd subjects. 

Sc\enty*six subjects, meeiing the criteria for 
cithir high ox slight-negative ego involvement, 
read cither an anxiety or a iioiianxiety arousing 
di'icrcpant mcsjuiKc and responded to an affilia- 
tion qiicstionnaiic. Message checks substantiated 
the lM lic\ability and the anxiety and nonanxiety 
uroiisi:i'4 tiaiurcs of the two messages. Data 
\v(ir anuU/cd by means of two independent 
icsts (iH)th were signilicant). an analysis of vari- 
ance (nonsignificant), and omega squared tests. 
A factor analysis was computed on the de- 
pendent measure; reliability was substantiated. 

lioili livpoi lusts ap{>eured tenable. Results 
wi'Xc discussed in terms of the literature and 
theoKtii rationale which generated the hy- 
potheses. A conimunicaiion thc*ory as a func- 
lion ot the desire to affiliate was offered. Sug- 
gtNttcitiN for future rest*arch were advanced. 

Ross« Robert French. Perceived Communica- 
tion Patterns and Predictive Accuracy of 
Sup4*rvisor-Subordinate Dyads. U of Denver 
(Sp<*ech Communication). 

The purpose of this investigation was to ex- 
amine communicaticni process and outcome 
units icluted to accuracy of communication in 
a s|Kiilic social context (Postal system). Fur- 
ther. I lie ^fudy sought to dciermine if interper- 
\(m:x\ communication process units are compar* 
able acToss four different social contexts: hus* 
hand-wife, supervisor-subordinate* father-son, 
and counselor- juvenile delinquent. 

Data were simultaneously collected from two 
field groups (86 each) of randomly matched 
memlK-rs of a dyadic relationship (supervisor- 
sul)ordinate) and subjected to factor analysis. 
The comparison across social contexts involved 
utilization of a congruence coefficient of factor 
patterns. Empathy scores were computed uti^ 
i/ing Hobart and Fahlbcrg's procedure? as an 
operational definition of accuracy. 

The results were: (1) Supervisors view com- 
munication directed toward their subordinate! 
in two patterns: perceived shared rejection and 
supportive environment. <2) Subordinates view 
communication directed toward them by their 
supervisors in two patterns: supportive environ- 
ment and non-acceptance. <S) The patterns 
characteriring supervisors and their subordi- 
nate's perception of their interaction reliability 
describe this kvel and type of management 
communication* (4) Supervisors who characterize 
themselves, and were characterized by their sub- 
ordinates as rejecting, not supporting, or not 



accepting of their subordinates* scored higher 
on the accuracy measure. (S) Husbands* titlien, 

and supervisors in conmiunicating with their 
paru'ers characteristically communicate ui a 
form of rcjection*acceptance. (6) Wives* sub- 
ordinates, delinquent youths, and sons perceive 
the interaction of their partners as character- 
izing patterns of acceptance rejectiou or sup- 
|Hnt. 

Scott, Michael I>aviiL Atdtokte Change as a 
Function of £go-Involveracnt and Message 
Diicrepaiicyt An Empirical Test of Competing 
Theoretical Statements. U of Southern Cali- 
fornia (Speech Communication). 

Although considerable research in persuasion 
has been directed toward answering the ques- 
tion of whether persuasive messages that are 
.Hubsiautially divergent from a receiver's atti- 
tudiiiai .stand elicit greater amounts of attitude 
change than mcssa;;;cs the receiver perceives as 
only iniiiiinally discrepant, the bulk of experi- 
mental findings are contradictory* 

In this investigation, an alternative approach 
to the single theory testing strategy was em- 
ployed in the effort to determine which theory 
—cognitive dissonance or social judgment in- 
volvement— docs, itt fact, better predict and 
explain the relationship between message dis- 
crepauc\ and attitude change. Specifically, four 
research questions pertaining to the competing 
predictions of the two theories were experi- 
meutally tested by pitting the predicdons 
against one another. Research questions one 
and two concerned which theory better pre- 
dicted attitude change in highly ego-involved 
subjects under conditions of high source credi- 
bility and maximum or minimum message dis- 
crepancy. Research questions three and {our 
concerned which theory better predicted atti- 
tude change in lowly ego-involved subjects un* 
dcr conditiotu of high source credibility and 
maximum or minimum message discrepancy. 

Findings indicated that the theory of cogni- 
tive dissonance accurately predicted attitude 
change in highly ego-involved subjectt under 
conditions of high source credibility and maxi- 
mum discrepancy; it was deficient regarding a 
number of items. In contrast, the theory of so- 
cial judgment-involvement successfully predicted 
attitude change in highly ego-involvement sub- 
jects under conditions of high source credibility 
and minimum discrepancy, as well as lowly ego* 
involved subjecu under conditions of hlg|i 
source credibility and both maximum and mini- 
mum discrepancy. 
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Su5%^nian« Lylc, Upward Communication in the 
Organitational Hierarchy: An Exporimcntal 
Field Study of Pcrciived Message Distortion. 
Purdue I* (Coimnunication), 

I he pritiiaiy {iuv|k)SC of this study was to 
iii\rNti.<ate itt a real-life (field) setting some 
Lutots l)oli(*ved to be associatul with ways in 
uliiih a superior may perceive distortion in 
lilt usages received from his subordinate's. 

I'rtcei\i*d inevva^' accuracy was the dependent 
x.in.ihle ill this study and was examined as a 
tuuctioii of three inde{>endent variables. The 
ihde|H'ndeiit variables were: perceived upward 
trust, iiiipuitance of message topic, and favor* 
ability of message to the sulK>rdinate (i.c. mes* 
sr»e M'uder). First line supervisors in the re- 
Uinual olhce of a large insurance company re- 
sponded to experimental message l)ooklcts which 
s\M('iiian(allv incorporated the three indc- 
{HMuUnt \ariables. A fourth variable, job satis* 
f.Ktion. was also related to perceived message 
ill I uracy. 

Results indicated that: (1) There was no sig* 
niticant difference between the perceived ac- 
curacy of messages from subordinates perceived 
as trusdng the superior and the perceived ac- 
curacy of messages from subordinates perceived 
as non-trusting. (2) Message favorable to the 
subordinate were perceived as less accurate than 
inessat^es which were unfavorable to the sub- 
ordinate. (^) Unimportant messages from sub- 
onlinates were perceived as less accurate than 
important messages. (4) There is a p€)$itivc cor- 
relation between a superior's job satisfaction 
and the extent to which he perceives messages 
from his subordinates as accurate (r = ..57). 

A supplementary analysis indicated that 
superiors perceived greater trust in their su* 
periors than in either their peers or sub- 
ordinates. These differential perceptions how* 
ever were nor statistically significant. 

Trenholm^ Sarah* Language and Aggrcsiion: 
Implications of Language Code Uiage for 
Resolution of Interpersonal Peer Conflict. 
U of Denver (Speech Communicadon). 

The primary concern of the present study was 
to determine whether subjects who differ in the 
degree of elaboration of their language code 
also differ in their choice of aggressive inter- 
personal tactics. Three major research ques- 
tions were examined: What is the degree and 
direction of association between language code 
usage and choice of aggressive interpersonal 
tactics? What is the degree and direction of 
association between language code usage and 



suiial class standing? What is the degree and di» 
rection of ass(K:iation l)etween social class stand** 
ing and choice of aggressive interpersonal tac» 
tics? 

One liiindrcd and twenty* three sixth grade 
males coiiiprisc*d the sample. Aggressive ten* 
dency was measured by the Pagcl Story-Tactic 
Item Test. The HoUingshead Two-Factor In- 
dex of ScHial Position was used to ascertain 
class. ElalK)ration of language code was de* 
teruiined by judges* ratings of tape recorded 
spcvch samples. 

The principle findings were: (I) Elaboration 
of language code was found to be positively as- 
sociatetl with tendency to choose non-aggressive 
interpersonal tactics in the resolution of peer 
conflicts. (2) Elaboration of language code was 
found to be positively associated with social 
class standings. (3) No significant association 
was found to exist l>etween social standing and 
choice of aggressive interpersonal tactics. 



Interpretation 

Acklcy, Bob G« A Comparative Study o£ Act* 
ing and Oral Intcrprctadon Theory and 
Practice as Revealed In Selected A nerican 
College Texu: 1900-1970* U of Southern OiU* 
forma (Speech Communication), 

The intent of this study was to explore and 
compare selected texts on theory, practice* and 
pedagogy of oral interpretation and textbooks 
on acting theory, practice, and f^agogy which 
were published in the United States from 1900 
to 1970 in an attempt to clarify similarides and 
differences between oral interpretation and act- 
ing. 

Based upon a comparison of futidamental in- 
process relationships indicated by oral interpre- 
tation textbooks and texts on acting the fol- 
lowing conclusions were drawn: (1) Intfrpreta- 
tion texts described the interpreter as either a 
performing artist or, in most instances* a cridc/ 
auxiliary artist aiding in an appreciation of lit* 
erature; the actor was considered a creadve/ 
performing artist. (2) The interpreter begins 
with examination of the literary experience 
and re-creates it. The actor begins with him- 
self, with the development of concentration* 
memory, pantomime, and improvisation prior 
to encountering a script. (3) The interpreter's 
audience reacu to the reader as sharing tratu- 
lator. The actor is perceived as the character he 
is portraying. (4) Most interpretadon texu con* 
sidered the voice the most important means of 
expression. Control of the body and voice is 
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<svnM.ll lo rhc ddoi'ii (on){tli'ic and dctaikd 
t li..t . n/.itifiti. 

\tHlf't%4m. l IuMtiaH l>. Till* Uoh» <it' INiint «if 
\if u ill till* \d;ipl;itioti ri4K(^?i. ^HMitluiTii 

I 'ux Htmh ti nsi»li'is Mil' f»i» ciN> »»1 ailaptiti^ 
l.iulLiurs Iff Jui^usf fcir Iwlh 

I i.!>i:t • I thraut ;iU(t iMoiinn piittiit* |iicsciiiu> 
\\ttit ( lir i«HiiH i> oFi ilu' n4»\crs ii;irtative 
Mht''«.i| Jilii ««it ihr ua\ ill uliiili jMiiiU of \\vw 
atidts tlir .iiiaptatMHi pi(M(^!i. 

Clijpui I lU'MiibtA itic coiiiiminii'atioii mudc 
(it rath liitdiiiiti ami pusc'iits a grncrai over* 
\iiw Mi' lili* adapialtoti pitHi*Hs. Chapter 2 in- 
ihuUs a dts^iKsioti o( Faulkner's contHbutton to 
tlic iioii I Unm as hcII a$ a thcmaiic. struciuraU 
an*! nan a live atiaiysis of Light in dugust. 
i:\u\w\ J (ikuhs on tlic chanilx?r theater niedi- 
utti ;uiil 4'onsidi-t» the probUniK encountered in 
.ulapitn*; this novel fur a livc*verbal*vwual art 
ioiiti Chapter 4 ks devoted to the tnotioa pic- 
tnit' tnedmm and to the way in which the 
no\t 1 might be adapted for that form of prcs* 
< -tarion. Chapter 5 compares the three media 
auouliu^ to the ability of each to communi* 
tail* the story of iJi^ht in August, 

Atlapiatioii in considered a proccM of letcct- 
my^ and arranging the fortn and content of the 
nrt^iiial text in order to suit the communica* 
linns tnode of the an form in which the adapter 
happens to be working. Because the novel, 
chainlx!r theater, and the motion picture etch 
cdiiiniunicate diSerenlly, and because each of 
ihiM* arc forms has inherent advantages and 
Htiihatinifs, the tame basic story* when pre- 
ifcttUHl in each medium, will necessarily become 
an entity unto itself to be judged and critl* 
ri/e<l only according to the conditions of the 
metlium in which it appears. 

AsnoUf Joarph H. Narradve Stnictwe lis Thtt 
C^kcfed TaU$ of £. I/. FonUfF- U of nil- 
wAn (Speeds Cnmimmlcalkm)* 

The purpose of this study was to describe the 
manner in which the tlmsiatic concemi td 
M» Fowler's sl^Trt stories in The Collected Tales 
are developed and clarified tbmigh bis ban* 
dling of the narrative structure in each of the 
short stories. This study was co n c er ne d pri* 
marily with tlw manner in whkh two majcv 
aspects of narrative structure— the han d lin g of 
•larrative point of view and the man^latlon 
of the story world itself-nk^ne and condition 
the themes of Fonter's short stories. 



rhc tianati^e structure in each of the stones 
in The Colhftrd Tult's was evawined* The 
oiajoi nttiiiil nietluHl employed in this exam- 
inatj<Mi u,(H the *itcpul)lt* dtatuatic analysis*** 
I hi> iiuitMHl of suidv iiMolvrd a dramatic anal« 
\^is «M llic haiKiftM in rath <if lite »toiies« and 
a liraniattt aiial>Nfs of the story world itself. 

it uas f<HiiKl that Forsters handling of the 
riaiiaU\r Htitwiuiv hi Tlie CoKrctvd Tales was 
of tiiuial iin|H)rtante in defining and clarify- 
ing tiie thenioi of his short stories. This was 
evident, for example^ in F'orster's use of first- 
|H?iM>it. iiiiieliahle narrators as touchstones for 
the values of ''civilized** society, and liis use of 
third*{)ersun narrators whose omniscience was 
liniiied almost exclusively to the central char- 
acter. It was also evident in the fact that the 
story worlds of Forster s talcs fell into three 
basic group in their tise of his concept of "f^n* 
t«sy.** It became apparent that the tales bad a 
number of elemenu in common, and that they 
fonm-d a wellaiefined and cohesive body of 
work.(. 

Hudson* Lcc. Beat Generation Poetics and the 
Oral Traditkm of litorature. U of Texas 
(Speech Communication)* 

This study investigates the popular claim that 
the Beat Generation poeu represented a return 
to an oral tradition in literature. After an ex* 
amination of the theory of ""oral tradition"* 
(with strong emphasis on the work of Milman 
Parry and student Albert Lord) and an over- 
view of the Beat Movement* the study outlines 
the structure of poetic theory held and prac- 
ticed by the Beat poeu. The final chapter ap^ 
plies the formal criteria of oral tradition to 
Allen GUisbeiK*s major Beat work ""HowL** This 
chapter discusses the grammatical formulae 
which comprise the poem's strticture. Its the- 
matic elemenu, and the disrinctive metrical 
features of iu form. 

Jones^ Janice Sue. Metaphor and Poetic Sinic- 
mc in the rr€p0fit$my MediMiom hf Ed* 
ward Taylor. Northwestern 17 (Intcrpreta* 
don). 

Meuphor has been a frequently studied char* 
mcteristic of Edward Taylor's Preparatory Medi- 
tations: however* ttere has been no concen- 
trated analysis of the stnictural contributions 
of metaphor to the individual poems whidi 
comprise the Meditathms* Within the frame 
of seventeenth century rhetoric atnl poetic* a 
close textual analysis wu conducted of the 
structural function trf meUphor bt individual 
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mciliiatioiis. hctiiitii as wiImI pliuioinciia, 
metaphors ucic atiaK/iui in usfRxt to ciciiota* 
ttan» coiiitoiatioii. lo^ii.il gioiituls. atui ^ratii* 
maiical coiisinutiiiii; the tiimiioiis of iiirta- 
phors ill piHTtic- siiUiiiiiitif; ueic aitalwnl in 
rclaiioii in ih«* vlUws u( their coiisisnait or 
iiiconsisirin ilrvt'Iupnu'iii in iiinihinalion with 
oilier devices of laiiKuaj;!: and |Mtc*tic siiudut* 
inpf inrhiditiK antithisis. uniplihiaiioti* parallel* 
istii, persoiiihiatiuii. il^uirs of word repetition, 
and figures uf sound. 

Metaphor was shown to Im? a prominent ele* 
nieiii in the |Mieiic structure of the A/e4i/a* 
tiofu: complementing the arrangement ot incU 
dents by contrasting past and present* as spc* 
cifically discufised in relation to **77. Medita- 
tion," Second Series, and "19. Mediution.** Fint 
Series; u»vealing a?ipecti of the speaker*! psy* 
cholotrical disposition, "26. Mediution** and •'2. 
Methiaiion,** First Series; relating the type with 
ihi- antitype in the typological poems. **7. 
Mediiation,** "Meditation 29/* and "59. Mediu- 
lion/* Second Series; reinforcing logical argu* 
iiieiiK. -The Experience** and ''l. Mediution»** 
First Series, and ''108. Meditation/' Second 
Scries: and tnaintaining decorum. "S. Mcdita- 
lion * and '8. Mcdiution/' First Seria. 



keams» William G* An Examination of Ma- 
teriah and Mctbodi Vied in Pvofctiional and 
Educational Readers Theatre ProductiMS from 
1967-68 to 1971*72. Oliio U (School of Inter* 
personal Communication). 

7'he problem was to describe readers theatre 
as it has existed from the 1967-68 to the 1971-72 
FiThool year by studying the data provided from 
the questionnaires sent to educational directon 
(171 responded) and concert managers (35 re- 
sponded). The following conclusions emerged: 

(1) Educational directors have been influ- 
enced by materials originated and produced by 
professional readers theatre groups, educational 
groups, and by appearances as student readers 
in readers theatre productions. (2) The materi- 
als chosen by educational directors included* in 
addition to drama* many other types of liter- 
ature. (3) Large schools (10.000 and above) 
produced more comedy materials than the 
schools in the other categories* (4) Novels were 
the only type of literary material produced ex- 
clusively by educational directors. (5) The stag- 
ing of readers theatre in educational produc- 
tions remains traditionally formal with stools, 
stands* and manuscripu being tlie major stag- 
ing elemenu. (8) The choices directors are 
forced to malce in arranging* cutting* and cast- 
ing are rekited to the limiutions ot educational 



uudcis thiMiiv. (7) The inclusion of tuusic as 
the nioM fK^iirittly used physical element indi* 
eaies ihat directors are experiment iuf^ in order 
to ndt;itu«' ihc pixHlmtions* luond. liK'al«\ and 
tiiiu\ (H) Au'tiiatv in measuring audience re* 
s|HMise has Ikvii limited and generally iiieffec* 
hiret'tois who use<l a text rely over* 
wlu'liniiiglv on either Rtadrrs Theatre Hand" 
hook or Rt'adt rs Thratre: Toward a Grammar 
of Pmctia\ (10) Most of the readers theatre 
coiii^s are ofiereil at the large schools. (11) 
Directors see trends in readers theatre toward 
greater freedom and experimenution. 



Maher, Mary Z. A Rhetorical Analysis of 
ShakespearcNi TroUm cmd CretUda. U of 
Michigan (Speech Communication k The* 
atre). 

The purpose of this study was to apply an in* 
trinsic method of rhetorical criticism as a tool 
for oral interpreters to use in facilitating the 
analysis of speakers in dramatic literature. A 
method of rhetorical analysis was adapted to 
reveal the persuasive strategics that speakers 
use within play structure. 

The method of analysis included six steps: 
describing the social and political world of the 
play; describing the audiences within that en- 
vironment; discovering the arrangement of aigu* 
ments and the strate^es of persuasion of each 
of the important speakers; describing the ethos 
of each speaker; assessing the eflEect of the mes* 
sages on audiences within the play; assessing 
the moral/ethical values of the suasion within 
the play's world. Questions which peruined 
to each of the categories were formulated to 
guide the c«itic in her analytic procedure. 

Troilm find Crtssida was chosen as a model 
for analysis. Shakespearean cridcs have Judged 
that the problem plays are works near to pliilo- 
sophical debate and that their speakers rely 
heavily on rhetorical modes. 

Conclusions of the study detem^lned that 
this method was tiseful for oral interpreten 
who desired exact and thorough descriptions 
for speakers in drama. The mott important dl- 
mensiotu made visible wei^ the speaker's mod- 
vations and also his distance from the scene, 
necessary factors in selecting apsopriate atd* 
tucks and emotions for the purpose ot oral re* 
creation. Because the method dealt with the 
interactions of speakers* it provided the needed 
individual detail for performers who focus on 
the oral dimension ot literature. 
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Martin, Atinettc. Readert Theatre: Audience 
R(*9ipon<ic to Increased V%c of Theatrical 
IVihnicuics and DeviccMs an Performance. V 
Michij»;in (Spcnrh €Ioniinunication and 
Theatre). 

I he fMii|K)9»c of the study was tu cKaiiiiiic dif* 
fin*iucv in audience response rc[;;ardinf; com* 
}'iv)i«'nvion. ituoiional response, imaginative re- 
s(M>UH\ ;nu! general elfixiivencss as usage of 
(hi.cnical t(*cliiii(|ues and devices is increased in 
.1 uailcis theatre prcnluciion. 

l Uivv pUMhu lions of F,li<»tN The Hastf Land 
were planned. Theaiiicul techniques and dc* 
\ices indicated only costuming. lighting, make* 
up. nu»vcnuMU. uianuvcnpt us<*. and scenery. 
IVifiMU);ince I in(oi|>oiated uo usr: perform- 
ituiv li. mndrrate u\r: Performance 3. Mbcral usr. 
Three gtoups of twentv*four subjects chosen at 
random were formed; each saw one perform- 
ance. Clouiprehensicm was measurcil by muUiple 
choice cpiestions. emonoual resp)n.se by ordinal 
scales, imaginative rcspon.se by open -end ques- 
tions, atui general elTectiveness by semantic dif- 
ferential scales. 

*Ihe results indicated: There was no signifi- 
I ant difference in comprehension as the use of 
theatrical techniques and devices was increased; 
there was no significant difference in emotional 
respinse with increased usage: there was no sig- 
nificant difference in imaginative response with 
increased usage: and there was no significant 
difference in general effectiveness with increased 
iisa^e. 

CUinclusions were: (1) There is no significant 
differeiKe in audience response relating to com- 
prehension, emotional response, imaginative re* 
spouse, or general effectiveness when a readers 
theatre production incorporates the increased 
use of theatrical techniques and devices. (2) 
There is a directional trend toward significance 
rc^rdiniT how well the audience "likes** the 
performance and how "entertaining** they per- 
ceive it to be. This information* to some ex* 
tent, implies a possible degree of freedom that 
may be afforded the director concerning the use 
of such techniques and do ices in production. 

McElroy, HUdaNjoU* Traditional Wit and 
Htrnior in Pan-Afrikati Drama* Northwestern 
U (Interpreutioa). 

TSe purpose of this investigation was two- 
fold: first, to provide illumination on wit and 
humor as it appears in traditional African folk 
tales, and secondly* to provide illumination on 
the influences of traditional wit and burner on 
contemporary drama in the New World. 



I'hc investigation consists of three parts. The 
first part provides a survey of history* tradi- 
tions, and dispersal of African peoples into the 
New World. Part Two includes analyses of se- 
lected folk talcs which represent peoples from 
the major slave trading areas of Africa. Part 
Three includes summaries and analyses of tradi- 
tions in (ontemporary New World drama. 

Research was conducted by using library and 
language laboratory facilities, personal inter- 
views, and fieUI study. Disciplines consulted 
were archaeology, anthropology, linguistics, 
musicolcigy. folkloix;. and others. 

Certain salient points emerged from this in* 
vestigation. llie African*s organization of time 
and space has provided a distinct quality and 
flavor to his development of wit and humor* 
Natural and unnatural forces have often placed 
African peoples in dilemmas where humor has 
turned inward as a protective mechanism. Vari* 
ous forms of verbal arts seem to have met cer- 
tain psychological needs and sensibilities. 
Probably the most significant feature in these 
art forms is the cosmic rhythmic patterning of 
repetitions, variations, and harmonies which 
place great emphasis on the pulse and beat. 
Also significant is the composer*s concern and 
appeal to his group which influences not only 
the message but the way it is conveyed. 

Paxereskis, John F. The Narraton of Evelyn 
Waugh: A Study of Five Works of Fiction* 
Northwestern U (InterfMretation)* 

This study analyzed Waugh*s narrators in five 
representational works. Each work was ana* 
lyzed as to the technical devices used, the nar* 
rator*s degree of involvement, and his reliability* 
In general* Waugh*s developing use of narra- 
tors was traced from the "world creating** of 
the early works through the difficulties of the 
first person works to the final melding of his 
satiric vision with the conventicmal norms of 
the English novel. The unique relationship be* 
tween the narrators of the early works, their 
audience* and their characters was located. 
Charles Ryder's reliability in Brideshead Re- 
visited %vai examined. Contrary to all other 
critical comment, he was found to be unreliable, 
a finding which negates much of the advene 
criticism leveled at the work* Waugh*s conserva* 
tive vision %vas found to be consistent through- 
out his work and, further, his deep pessimism 
was found also to be consistent in spite of the 
Catholic characters and milieu of his later 
work. Finally it was concluded that Waugh*! 
genius lay primarily in his unique rhetoric, his 
unique manner of telling his stories, and that 
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llic ImtsI (tf liis work \s'a% thai in which he sue- 
ccNvfulU iniiiliiiinl thai rhetoric with enough 
diiiiciils of ivalitv to ircatc ai oiict* hilarious 
ikuil iiiraiiinKfiil satire. 

PcarKT, Jainett A. Montage iii Modem Fiction: 
A C:ineitialographic Approach to the Analysis 
or Inmic Tone in Joyce CaryV The Mwrse^s 
Mouliu V of Aricona (Speech Conimunica* 
tion)* 

This \Mu\\ presents an approach to the isola- 
tion oi iioiiic loiic in iiuMlerii fiction. Tor the 
purptisi^ of this stu<lv. nifxlern ironic tone is 
cletiniMl as that cjuality which reveals the ir* 
rc((Muili!)Ie situation of man's senseless existence 
whiU allivinio'». at the same time, man's strug- 
gle to kn(»w hiiuH'lf an<l his position in rela* 
tion to I he nnixersi*. This tone rcHiiilts front the 
jn\ia|)osiiioiiiiiK of iiiconj^ruiiies to produce 
**presMiie of cinitext/* It is argued that the 
uiauner l>\ which writer* s<*lect anti arrange 
literarv images in "pressure of context" to cre- 
ate the pai titular tone of a literary object is 
analc t tis to Scr'ei F.iseusteiu's concept of the 
mouia *r uo\K in lihn. 

Tl:i V u 1^ {U\:iopv the associaiional link 
(the nope) iK'tweeu literature and 

hliii tnui a iiitiial means for isolatint; ironic 
tone. Iru >]H'ciiu cinematographic conflicts are 
c]esirilMil as tooU usetl iu the analysis of tone. 
Brief e\ierpts randomly selected from modern 
fiction evemplifx how the ten cinematographic 
conflicts funitiou in literature. 

I ift:tllv» |o\ee (!ar\*s The Horsr*s Mouth is 
anah/cd for the appearance of these conflicts. 
Several are found to act independently ot in 
combinations to expose the central irony of 
C»ulley JiniM>n*s life. 

The cinematographic approach aids the read* 
er*s precise identification of the pressure points 
in the ironic context of the novel. Through the 
Montage trope* the orak interpreter will find 
guidance as he seeks to learn how to recognize 
the tone of a literary object. The montage trope 
provides a method to assist hil perception of 
tone. 

Pottit Margaret Lee* The Genesis and Evolu- 
tion of the Creative Personality: A Ranldan 
Analysis of The Diary of Anais Ntttf Vol- 
umes I-V. U of Southern California (Speech 
Communication)* 

The Diary of Afuiis Nin merits study as a 
revolution of the contemporary Zeitgeist and a 
prototypal representation of currently emerging 
art forms. The Diary, an art of dynamic por- 



tiaiture. procxrds by accretion and cunsiitutm 
Nins chief means of seU*creation; it recoids 
the genesis and evolution of the creative per* 
sonality. 

Stud> of \in*s journal was liased iip<Mi Otui 
Rank\ thiHuy of creativity. Choice of this psy* 
chcianalytic stance was mandated, for The Diaty 
is an aesthetic prc*seataiiun of Rank's discursive- 
ly articulated thc*ory of art. lo examine art is 
also to examine the personality development of 
the artist. Such dc\elopuient prom^ds througli 
three pliasi*s: * sArlf nomination** as au artist, 
*'iilentifuation** with schools of art, and "libera- 
tion.'* a continuous designing of individual 
stvle. Each phase presupposes struggle, since 
every emancipatiim entails rejection of ideolo^ 
gies and portions of the ego. E\^lution addi* 
tioually implies interlocking and inextricable 
dualities; collectivization versus individuation, 
union versus separation, impulse versus will* 
Progressive liberation involves divisive oscilla* 
tion beiw*een these dCiaUiies; all are inherent in 
the creator *s strife between life and art. each of 
the polar opposites demanding a totality of in* 
\olvement. 

As micn»cosin reflects macrocosm, so Anais 
\iu*s diary reflects modern art*ideolog)*s doc* 
nine of the artist as self-creative hero: the 
journal becomes Niifs mirror and means of per* 
sonality construction. The Diary ultimately func- 
tions as a means of afhnning the relativity of 
life and personality, the nea^ity of empathic 
relation to all things, and the desirability of 
creating an art from one*s inner world that will 
transform the outer world. 

Ryan, John I1« The Teaching of Oral Inter- 
pretation in Roman Catholic Seminaries in 
the United States. U of Missouri (Speech 
and Dramatic Art). 

This study analyzes the status of the teach* 
ing of oral interpretation in Roman Catholic 
sc*minaries in the United States. It includes a 
brief review* of the historical development of 
clerical education as it relates to training in 
oral interpretation which* for this study, is 
define<l as the reading aloud of any previously 
written material such as passages of Scripture* 
manuscript isermons, prayers* or portions of the 
liturgy to other persons. 

Dau obtained from questionnaires received 
from one hundred twenty-eight seminaries pro- 
vided answers to the three questions underlying 
this study: To what extent are the sendnaries 
providing training in oral interpretation? What 
is the nature of this t:aining? What recommen- 
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ilatiunK, if any* ihouUl be nmde for the im* 
provcmcni of that training? 

Approximately nitwty^four per cent of the 
mnniiiarirs parikipaiing in this study are in* 
\ol\rd in the teaching; of oral interpreution 
eiihiT ihrtnigh a course of the tame name or 
Ihrciu^li a course in homilclici, literature, or 
cimimunicaiion that includes lome training in 
lite an. In general this training reveals a 
iwrong orientation toward the development of 
»pccch ftkills. 

llata obtained from another questionnaire 
«int to onlainetl Catholic priesu revealed a 
geiicrallv favorable attitude toward their serai- 
nary training in oral interpreution. Current 
prcOilemK in oral interpretation, they reported, 
involve prii^tH* and k^tors* difficulty with verbal 
ami minverbal elements of delivery, poor listen- 
ing liatiiis of congregations, and incompetent 
trarlirr<i iif oral interpretation in some semi- 
narien. Mmt puvsxs fttr<mgly recommend the 
fiiuily of oral inierpretution as nccei«ary prepa- 
raiimi for the niinisirv. 

Stafford* Merrilee Aiuie. Oral Interpretatioo of 
Literature in the Lot Angeles Community 
Colirgrt: A Propotird Program to Meet the 
Needs of Black Students. V of Southern 
California (Speech Communication). 

TUv i^tudy analy/cd the oral interpretation 
program in the l*^ Aniiclcs CUimniunity C^h 
lc*t^ S\«iicm with regard to iifi value lo blact; 
mlnoriiy HtucUnlft ami wiih the purpose of rec- 
ommeiuHng a program which would better 
meet the neeih of thew students. Six questions 
were posei!: What h the educational philosophy 
of the community colleges, and how are the 
disciplincK of speech communication adjusted 
to this philosophy? What it the present status 
of the oral interpreution program in the eight 
Ijm An«;eles community colleges? What aware* 
nets of black minority cultural background b 
necessary for the teacher to enable him to meet 
the necMis of black studenu? What are the 
major linguistic characterUtks of black speedi 
patterns? What literary background may be 
helpful for the teacher of black students? What 
tecommenilations could be made to make the 
oral interpretation program in the Los Angeles 
Community College System viable for black stu* 
dents? Answen to these questions were de* 
termined through research and questiontiaires* 

The following recommendatkms were made: 
team teaching (English* speech* music, dance) 
to piovfale multi'instnictlon in the oral study 
of literature; recognition of extraverbal iacton 
In performance; use of audiovisual akis in the 



form of musical accompaniment by instruments, 
records, or tapes; enoiuragement of studenu 
interest in cteative literature; revised criteria 
for performance evaluation; and a proposed new 
amrH* ouiiine. 

Valendne* Kristin B. A Patterned Imagination 
William Morris* Use of Pattens in Decorative 
Design and the Last Prose Romances, IMS- 
lK9a. U of Uuh (Communication). 

Pattern has long l)ccn rccogniml at a lead* 
ing characteristic of the decorative designs and 
imaginative writings of W^illiam Morris. The 
purpose of this study was to im-ettigate the re- 
lationships between Morris* techniques of pat- 
tern making in the ctecorative designs and late 
proiic romances of the period from IMS to 1896, 
by focusing on tivo key principles of pattern; 
repetition and variation. Morris' decorative de- 
signs and prose romances were found to be char- 
acterinni by similar rt^pctitions of subject, 
structure, linearity, and use of color. His visual 
and verlial w<irks were fouiul to be character- 
ized by similar variations of counterchange and 
emphasis. 

This study revealed many remarkably similar 
elements of repetition and variation that are 
fiarticulariy advantageous to the designs. The 
prose romances, although as consistently de- 
lightful as the designs, lack the consummate 
I)ower of variation that marks truly great books. 

Morris gave patterned shape and direction 
to his decorative designs and prose romances 
by o(icrating under the triune conviction that 
art is pleasurable work in which all men should 
share, art is craftsmanship depending pri- 
inarily on skill and knowledge for efiect, and 
art is a positive tieccssity of life. The renewed 
interest in Morris may be due in part to the 
lediKovercd validity of these artistic prindplet. 

VanValkenburgh, Lloyd L, The History of 
Oral Intcrprctadon in Selected MIdUgan Uni* 
mslttes. Wayne State U (Speech Commiml- 
catioa and Theatre). 

The purpose of this study was to trace and 
analyse the development ot the teaching of 
oral interpreution in five Michigan Universities: 
the University of Michigan* Michigan State, 
Wayne Slate, Easterui and Northern. 

College caulogs were investigated to dis- 
cover the courses, instructors* and textbooks ex* 
isting at each institution. Throuf^ an cxamina* 
tion of university archives, personnel files* and 
textbooks, and through interviews with former 
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uudetiU, collcaguest or the irutructort them* 
wives, an attempt was made to determiite the 
iiatuie of the (raining ^ivcn at each inttitution. 

It was louiid that (he earliest courses involv<> 
hi); oral intcrprctattnn were aimed at dc\^Iop« 
uxf^ the students' |H)wcrs of expression. Jt>hn M. 
D. SilKs cliKTuiion course (Eastern, 1851) seems 
lo ha\e followed the tcueti of the natural school. 
Allen A. Griffith's (Eastern. IH08'7I) rlcnutiou 
onn>ies at Michigan State <l885>l8a6). and 
Thitiuas ClurkMin Trueblood (University of 
Muhi;;aii after 1884) seem more dcMcly associ* 
aiPit Hith the mechanical schooh The first 
iiiurse which appears to have had as its main 
ntijectivc the oral performance of literature 
was TruehliHKrs Shakespearean Reading which 
up|H*areil in the catalog of I8a7>88. 

I'he greatest number of courses in oral inter** 
pietation offered simultaneously at Northern 
was six (l^:t-25. under Rushmore); at the Uni<^ 
versity of Michigan, seven (1924-1972. under 
Hollister. Fich. Baird. Okcy. and Haas): at 
Eastern, ei^ht (1923*26. under lathers. HinU 
\fcKa\, ami Stowe): at M^rhigan State, eleven 
(1949-50. under Compere); and at Wayne State, 
thirteen (1962*1972. under Skinner, Bahn, Vin* 
Mm. Boyce, Sivier. and Haushalter). 



Mass Communication 

Aldridge* Henry D. Li%'e Muiical and Theani-^ 
cat Presmtatlons in Detroit Moving Picnire 
Theatres: 1896*1930. U of Michigan (Spccdi 
CcMnmun««,atiois and Theatre). 

Moving picture theatres in Detroit, Michigan 
regularly featured "live** musical and theatri* 
cal productions in conjunction with the showing 
of feature films between 1896 and 1930. 

This study describes the development and 
various functions of orchestras, pipe organs, 
nVd^ lands, musical revues, roadshow, and 
perMHial appearances in Detroit moving picture 
theatres with emphasis on these presenutions in 
the Capitol. Michigan, and Fox tl^tres. In> 
formation on these productions was gathered 
from newspapers, periodicals, collections, and 
personal interviews. 

Included in the study is a consideradon of 
Samuel Rothapfel ;>nd the "live** produc^ 
tions which he staged in several New Yotk mov- 
ing picture theatres during the I920's. These 
served as ^models for similar presentations In 
Detroit film theatres. 

Appendices include a discussion of musical 
accompaniments to siknt films, an analysis of 
the musical score to D. W. Griffith's Broken 
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Blossoms (1919). a ct^mplete list of stage showY 
at the Detroit Capitol theatre, the script of a 
typical stage production, and photographs of 
unportant Detroit stage performers. 

Ammassarit Elke Koch^Weker. Television In* 
fluence and Cultural Attitudinal Innovati%^ 
ness: A Causal Appro;ucb« Michigan 5ute U 
(Communication), 1972* 

An attempt was made to single out the causal 
effect of tclevisicm upon cultural attitudinal in* 
hovativencks among {00 male high Khool ado* 
lesccnts in a barely industrialising community 
of the Italian .South. Toward this aim cultural 
attitudinal innovativeness w*as defined as the 
relative progress of persot^al psychological guide- 
lines for overt behavior within the process of 
modernising cultural change. 

The main objective of the study was to test 
the adequacy of a causal model linking tele* 
visini, exposure (TV) as an independent vari* 
able, with dissatisfaction with «7ccupational 
chances (i)S) and achievement motivadon (AM) 
as intervening variables, with cultural atti* 
tudinai innovativeness (CAl), as a dependent 
variable. 

Generally the relationships between variables 
in the causal model were rather weak, suggest-^ 
ing a tenuous impact of television exposure 
upon cultural attitudinal innovativeness among 
youths in a developing environment. In part 
these low relationships were due to the control 
on variables exogenous to the model, e.g., edu* 
cation and urbanity. Furthermore, though it 
appeared necessary to account for more than 
one dimension of cultural attitudinal annova^ 
tiveness. only a relatively small proportion ol 
the variance in cultural attitudinal innovative- 
ness scores was explained in the two factor 
solution. 

AodefSM, Hayes L. The Effect oC nimliiK a 
Television News Source by Vertical Camera 
Angle, Horisontal Camera Anf^e* and Soutce 
EyeCootact on Source Credibility and Audi- 
ence Attitudes Toward the Televised Mes- 
sage* Michigan State U (Mass Commtitilca- 
tion), 1972. 

This study investigated the effects of a film 
camera's point*of*vicw on viewer evaluation of 
a news source and his message. A filmed news 
source delivering a one-minute statement was 
used as the experimental message. Camera was 
manipulated according to three verUal angles, 
three hori2ontal angles, and source eye-contact 
with the camera. Evaluations of source credibil- 
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iiy. piea8iiigitc»s, cumprchcmion ol the 

tncMKixc, ami attitude toward the topic and 
ticH'H Htory were €>btaiiic(l from 278 college stu* 
dciitN. 

The matitpulatcd variables had no detect^ 
able influence on subjects* perceptions of the 
(lualification and safety dimensions of source 
crediliility. When the vertical camera angle was 
nianipulate<l. subjects perceived the source 
filmed by a camera positioned at rye*/evrl to 
have more dynamism ihen when perceived by 
hi^h or low \criiral camera angles. 

Ati interaction of horizontal camera angles 
and eye^contact affected perceptions of source 
pleasantness* The biggest effect was %hen the 
source hod no eye<ontact with the camera and 
was fitxn looking off to the left side of the tele- 
%)}»ion Kcrecn. 

Effects of the manipulated variables on com- 
prehcusion of verbal information were incon- 
clusive. 

Attitude ratings toward the message topic 
were more favorable when the camera was 
angicti downward (high vertical angle) at the 
source, positioned directly in front of him, and 
he had cyc*contact than when the camera was 
angled upw&rd (low vertical angle) toward the 
source. 

Subjects gave more positive ratings to how 
inU rrsting they perceived the news story to be 
when the source was filmed by a camera angled 
downward at Inm. A camera angled upward re- 
iiultcd ill a mere negative rating. 

Bai!ey, George A. The Vietnam War Accord- 
ing to Chet, Davids Walter^ IIarry» Peter* 
Bob, Howard and Frank: A Content Analysis 
of Journalistic Performance by the Nciwotfc 
Televisiofi Evening Newt Anchormeis 
1970. U of Wisconsin (CommunicatkMi Arts). 

This study is a content analysis of Vietnam 
news read by the anchormen on the network 
televkion evening newscasts. The coverage of 
the war from August 1965 to August 1970 is 
described quantitatively and c*valuated as Jour* 
nalistic performance. 

The source of record for the ncwscasu was a 
set of kinescopes prepared for the American 
miliury. Thus only the miliury aspecu of the 
war news were covered* to the exclusion of 
newt of domestic protesu» governmental delib- 
eration» and political activities. 

A descriptive analysis counted the amount oi 
Vietnam news on the newacasu, identified the 
andmrtnen and searched for trends in coverage 
over the years. A more ctetailed analysis of a 
sample counted the topics covered* the wonb 



used to name the parties in the war» the forms 
of writing including interprcution and opin* 
ion» and the use of attribution for sources of 
stories. Finally for each anchorman there is an 
es»ay which describes the style of his coverage 
and his changes over the years. 

The results generally show the anchormen to 
have covered the war by the unaitical relaying 
of prcfis releases from the American military 
and government. Statements from the enemy 
were more likely to be interpreted with skepti* 
cisni. In the later years, however, the anchormen 
were more likely to interpret stories with skepti- 
cism towards the American official line. More 
speculative results suggest that anchormen tend* 
cd to misunderstand the unique nature of the 
Vietnam war» especially in the early years. 

Brown* Kent IL The Writer as Collaborator: 
The Carcar of Stewart Stem. U of Iowa 
(Speech and Dramatic Art). 

The two purpokcs of this study were to ex* 
amine how screenwriter Stewart Stern func* 
tioned in collaboration within the collective 
filmmaking process and to determine w^hether 
Stem sustained a personal point of view toward 
construction and charactcri<atio:i w*hen atlat>t- 
ing from another medium. The study focuses 
on screenplays produced from I950-I968: Teresa. 
1950; Benfy, 1950; Rebel Without a Cause, 1955; 
The Rack, 1956; The James Dean Story, 19.57; 
The Outsider, I9fi2; The Ugly Americati, 1968; 
Rachel, Rachel, 1968. 

The pcrKonal interview emerged as the ccn* 
tral research tool. In addition to Stern» many of 
his directors and producers were also inter* 
viewed. Interview's with more prolific screen* 
writers were conducted in order to put Stem's 
experiences in a referential context. Scripts, per* 
sonal notes and correspondence were avaibble. 
This study does not include a critical or aes* 
thetic examination of the films themselves. 

The author delineated Stem's efforU to en- 
counter* absorb* withsund or alter bis working 
environment in order to achieve a satisfactory 
visualisation of the original conception of his 
screenplay. The dau suggested that no correla* 
tion exisu between a successful collaboration 
and a successful film» aesthetic or financial. The 
screenwriter must work in the realm of per- 
sonalities, coordinating his energies with those 
of the production team to encourage a tyts* 
thcftis among divergent points of view» Dau also 
indicated that altbcmgh Stem worked primarily 
with otter source material* previously writt^ 
screenplays or novels, he cen^tently impfint:dl 
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his own sense of coiuttuctioa, themet and char* 
actcrizution u{Hin the udapted material. 

Cohiti, Akiba A. CopiuK with Uncertainty, In* 
foriualion Ukage and Ticket Splitting. Michi- 
gan State U (Coninninication)* 

'I1ie study dealt wiih some of the coinmunica- 
lion tH*havic>rsi of sirai^hi and split ticket voten 
iv ilic 11^72 election. The theoretical position 
aiviics thai the more un individual can cope 
with uiui*ruunt\ tUiring a coutlict, the more in- 
formal ion he would expoM* hims4*lf to about all 
the availal>le aliernaiives. It is assumed that in- 
formation about the candidates helps the indi- 
vidual make his voting decisions, and thai if 
4n individual c\|)oses himself to information on 
(inly one [larty^s candidates he would be more 
likely to vote for all the candidates of that 
party. ThiiA, individuals who can cope with 
uncertainty w*f»uld tend to split their ticket to 
a greater extent than those who have a lower 
ability to co]>e with uncertainty. 

Coping with uncertainty was positively re- 
lated to the perceived familiarity with the posi- 
tions of the candidates, negatively related with 
(he degree ot selectivity in the use of informa- 
tion during the campaign, and unrelated to 
the time at which the voting decision was made, 
the amount of attention to the candidates in 
the mass media, and the extent and selectivity 
of ccinversations al)OUt the candidates. 

Coping with uncertainty wa.s not directly re- 
lated to ticket splitting. However, ticket split- 
ting was positively related to the time the de- 
cision was made, and to the amount of ex- 
posure to information during the campaign, 
and negatively related to the degree of selec- 
tivity t(» information. There was no relation- 
ship between ticket splitting and conversations 
and between ticket splitting and selectivity in 
penei\ed familiarity of the candidates* position. 

D*Aricn?o» Sister M. Camllle. Eric Scvarcid 
Analyici die News* U of Michigan (Speeds 
Communication and Theatre). 

Eric Sevareid was among the lint wave of 
newspaper reporters to respond to the changei 
and challenges introduced by broadcasting. As 
a voung writer for the Paris edition of the Her* 
aid Tribune, Sevareid attracted the attention of 
Edward R. Murrow who, at the outbreak of 
World War II» was organbdng a London-based 
news div ision for CBS radio. Me accepted Mor- 
row's invitation and began a long, succeufiil 
career in newscasting, with an ever-increasing 
emphasis on analysis. 



.\n examination of Sevareid*s published writ- 
ings, along with over 1500 transcripts of his 
analyses broadcast over the CDS television net- 
work, reveals him to be a journalist who is 
(li'clicated to «Uscovcring and reporting the 
truth luiiiiul the events that affect life in 
.Vnieiica and elaicwherc. 

*I his study takes into account thirtyfive yean 
of Sevarcicrs broadcasting and commenting on 
the news. It concentrates on three major areas 
of Im reportage: (I) the wars: World War II» 
the Koixran Police* Action and the Indochina 
conflict, (2) the presidency; the nature of tiu 
oflke and the performance of three of the six 
men who have held that post in the course of 
Sevareid*8 career and (3) broadcasting the news, 
its frc^oms and limitations. 

It was concluded that a measure of Scvareid*s 
success as a news analyst stems from his ability 
as an essayist. His reflections, which contain 
humanisitic overtones, provide criteria for eval- 
uation of those i^ues and events which affect 
and alter life. 

Dimmickf John W* An Uncertainty Theory of 
the Gate-Keeping Process. V of Michigan 
(Speech Communication and Theatre). 

The purpose of the study was to answer three 
questions concerning the structure of the gate- 
keeper's decision space. The questions were im- 
plied by the third of four theoretical proposi- 
tions. Proposition three states that the gate- 
keef)er*s decision space is multidimensional. The 
three research questions were: (I) Is the gate- 
keeper's decision space multidimensional? (2) 
Which distance model— the Euclidean or city- 
block model— is most appropriate for represent- 
ing Journalistic decisionmaking? (S) Do the 
traditional news selection criteria (e^., dmeli« 
ness and signiflcance) enable one to label sub- 
stantively the dimensions of the space? 

Dissimilarities data on randomly selected news 
stories from the AP wire were collected from 
four groups varying in journalistic experience 
or training: a ^roup of graduate students in 
journalism, a group with no experience or 
training, a group of professional jounulisli. 
and a group of journalism instructors. In addi- 
tion, each subject rated each news story or &\v 
traditional criteria of news selection. 

The dau were submitted to three multidi- 
mensional scaling programs: TORSCA, 
MDSCAL, and PREFMAP. The resulu sup- 
ported proposition three which states that the 
gate-keeper's decision space is multidimensional. 
The results also indicated that the Euclidean 
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mcxlcl is the most appropriate disiance model 
to characterize journalistic dedsion^makiiig. 

Only in the case of the instructor sub^up 
did the traditional news selection criteria enable 
substantive interpretation of the dimeniions of 
the decision space* 

Eshciman, David L. CompuUory DUdoMire of 
NeHs Soturccs: A Critical Invcitigatioiu U of 
Denver (Speech Coitimunicattoii)* 

The purposes of thb study were to investigate 
the status and implications of the law of com- 
pulsory disclosure of evidence by newsmen« Gen* 
erai Hrst Amendment theory was the bas4t of 

ahalyais of the issues. 

All primary legal documents peruining to 
cxtdcntiary pleadings l>v newsmen were ex- 
amined. These includett forty^one court de- 
cisions and nineteen state statutes in force in 
December 1972. 

American courts were consistent in denial of 
a common law privilege for newsmen. Subse- 
quently the First Amendment was asserted as 
a defense against compulsory disclosure. The 
lower court decisions generally denying relief 
were affirmed by the Supreme Court in 1972 
in its dccison of first insunce. 

There was diversity in the provisions of the 
state codes which provided evidentiary privilege 
for ncwtimen. The court*s interpretation of the 
cfKlcs t » vicd toward a uniform applicadon of 
the taw. Where the legislature did not specifi- 
cally make an exclusion to the general rule of 
compulsory disclosure, such fact situations were 
distinguished from the code and fell under com- 
mon law. 

T he study concluded that the most appropri*^ 
ate contemporary resolution to this controversy 
was the enactment of an explicit federal sutute 
which would provide that: the protection be 
afforded any person connected with, employed 
by. or associated in any new^thering func- 
tion: any medium engaged in disseminatitn 
of information or opinion be included in th? 
protection; the protection be absolute <tio waiv- 
ers); the protection be assertible anywhere (in- 
cUiding state jurisdictions): and both the soi:ice 
of material and the unpublished information be 
protected from compulsory disdoiure. 

Fetdmaiif Mildred L* Boi* Paftfc^atioD hf Ac 
United Stales in Selecicd Intemailoiial Tde> 
graph and Radio Conf cresset* Prior to the 
Afflliaden el the Iniemaiioaal Tdecmmnal- 
cadois Ussion with the United NatfosM. Loy 
idana Stale U (Speeds), 



The purpose of this study was to determine 
the extent and effectiveness of participation of 
members of the United Sutes delegatiotis at 
selected international electric communications 
conferences. They included the categories of tiMc- 
graph, radio. International Telecommunica- 
tion Unioil, regional, technical, and specialized. 

Procedure required selecthig the conferences 
to be studied, determining place, dme. and pur* 
pose of each, identifying members of the dele- 
gations and (heir afliliations. How the delegates 
repiesented the United States was determined 
by discovering the proposals and suggestions 
which the delegations formulated prior to or at 
the beginning of the conferences. The degree of 
effectivenea of delegate participation was weight- 
ed by the eventual disposition of the United 
States proposals through the acceptance or re- 
jection by the toUl membership. 

DaU were secured from an examination of 
the private papers of some American delegation 
members, from government files in the Na- 
tional Archives, from published government 
documents, from the Nczv York Times, related 
books, and technical journals. 

A summary of the findings shows that this 
country was generally not active at the Union 
telegraph conferences but was acdve. although 
unsuccessful, at the Allied series. The United 
States participated extensively and effecdvely 
in many of the other conferences. Delegations 
were composed of government personnel, per- 
sons from private industry, and representatives 
of special interests. There were three main rea- 
sons for this country's effective parddpationt 
the personal calibre of many members of the 
delegations, their technical abiliUes. and their 
advance preparation for the conferences* 

Howard, Robert. Bias in Televidoo News, A 
Content Analysis, Flotlda Sutc U (Com* 
mtinication)> 1072. 

The purpose of this study was to determine 
whether bias (defined as what a majority of 
coders rated as bias) exisU in American net- 
work television ne%vs. 

Sixty-seven stories were selected from the 
early evening newscasU of the tbvee major 
American television networks during the period 
March 20-24, 1972. Each story presented tn is- 
sue involving tlw federal govenmient 

The rating instrument was designed to assess 
balance, determine favorability, and identify 
bias indicants. Quantiutive devices were de* 
signed to measure the running time and ^'attos- 
tion score'* of each story. The ""attention score** 
was determined by tlie use ol rear screen pro- 
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jccttoii. acliun footsige. interviews* satellite 
transmission, one or mote correspondents* and 
story placement within the newscast. 

The stories were submitted to selected raters 
lor evaluation. Ihc results of the study were 
OS follows: (1) Forty*seven per cent of the stories 
were unbalanced. (2) Ahnost two-thirds of the 
stories contained elements of bias. (3) Forty 
per cent of the stories were directional* favoring 
one side or the other of an issue, of these direc^^ 
tioiial stories, almost twice as many were un- 
favurahle as favorable to the referent. (4) All 
three ni'tworks were equally biased with NBC 
bcinu the most balanced and most neutral, 
while ABC was the least balanced and least 
neutral. ^5) Balanced, biased, and unfavorable 
stories had a longer running dme than their 
oppositcs. (6) Balanced, biased, and non^neu- 
tral stories achievetl a higher "attention score" 
than their opposites. (7) Wording was the most 
signiiicant indicant of bias. 

King, James C A Survey and Analysis of Uie 
Major International Evangelical Short Wave 
Broadcasters: Trans World Radio, HGJB, and 
the Far East Broadcasting Company* U of 
Michigan (Speech Communication and Tlie- 
atre)« 

The majority of short wave facilities are 
owiteti by two groups: governments and evan- 
gelical rcli?,ious broadcasters. Research indi* 
cates that the evangelicals command almost as 
much transmitter power, facilities, and broad- 
cast time as many of the largest government op- 
erations. Yet, while much has been written 
about the government>owned stations* oompata- 
tively little has been published about the 
evangelicals. This reseach was conducted 
through numerous visits to the stations* inter* 
views, and corresponctence* 

The study is divided into three major com* 
poncnrs. The first provides an introduction to 
the study and to the technology and peculiar!* 
ties of short wave broadcasting. The second 
part examines the major evangelical broad* 
casters in light of their historical developmenu. 
technical facilities, organizational and finan* 
cial structures, programming, and audience re- 
search. The third part provides an assessment 
of the tout operations of the individual broad- 
casters In light of criteria esublished by the sta* 
tions themselves* other religloui broadcastcii, 
and the author. 

The resulu of this study demonstrates that* 
white many broadcasters are perfor ming ad* 
mirably, others are severely laddng* partlcttlarly 
in the areas of programming* news* and audi* 



ence research. The time seems ripe for these 
broadcasters to re*examine their goals, pro* 
cedurcs, and policies. It is hoped that the dau 
in this study will assart both the broadcasters 
themselves and future scholars in conducting 
that re-evaluation. 

Kurtx* John L. The Development of Radio 
and Television at Southern Illinois, Southern 
Illinois U (Speech). 

This study analyzed the growth, development, 
and interrelationship of the Broadcasting Serv- 
ice and Radio-Television Department at South- 
ern Illinois University, Carbondale. 

The Broadcasting Service was formed as a 
service unit in 1953 and operates two public 
television stations, WSIU-TV, and a public radio 
station. WSIU*FM, all University-owned, to serve 
the southern third of Illinois. 

The Radio-Television Department, created in 
1956, serves over 450 undergraduate majors with 
a curriculum of thirty«four courses, placing it 
among the nation's top five departments in 
terms of enrollment. 

The two units are closely integrated, with a 
single operating head, common teaching and 
production faculty and zitaff, and widespread 
involvement by Radio-l'elevision majors in the 
operation of the radio and television sutions. 

Apparent asseu and liabilities of the present 
system were examined and possible alternative 
methods of operadon were suggested. These 
included splitting the uniu administratively 
and fiscally, but reuining ccruin coordinated 
functions on a contractual basis; moving the 
Service into the College of Communications and 
Fine Arts, where the department is located; or 
moving both units* together with a researdi 
arm, to some other area, as an institute. 

Recommendations for the future included a 
greater emphasis on interdisciplinary academic 
programs, with additional weight given to 
cable communication and international broad* 
casting. 

Leadi* Alan Lyon. Commercialism and the 
Quality of Children^ TV Programsi An Asial* 
yils of R ey o n s e s to the Profioeals o( Acttoo 
for Children's Televii^-*rebruary 1970 to 
January 1978. (Hiio State U (Speech Com- 
munication)* 

A dtixen's group. Action for Children's Tele- 
vision (ACT), hu been hirgely responsible for 
renewing public concern over the effects of TV 
programs and commercials on children. 

The disserudon analyzes tl^ strategies, aoivi* 
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tkt. and istues ACT lued to attack thcie piob- 
kms and the mponsei iu campaign evoked 
from broadcatten. iponson» other dtixen's 
groups, and the public. It also asiesset the uie* 
fulness of proposed solutions. ACT*s impact, 
and future implications. 

Data were gathered from interviews with 
ACT s founders and with key FCC staff mem^ 
bcrs, from a sample of relevant agency filings, 
from FCC. FTC, and Congressional documents, 
from ACT library materials, from d i i a i s s ion s 
with broadcasters, and from numerous general 
and trade press articles. 

Dau analysis suggestt that ACT formulated 
two campaigns, one to secure government regu* 
lation of children's programming and adver* 
tising* the other to educate the public. Before 
the FCC. ACT argued for a ban on children's 
advertising, contending that commercialism re- 
stricted program diversity and that TV adver* 
tising took unfair advantage of children* 
Broadcasters maintained that ''quality** pro- 
gramming could not be produced without ad- 
vertiiiing revenue and that probletns can be 
solved through self regulation* Sponsors aigued 
for better programming within the commer- 
cial framework* Other dtixen's groups and the 
public supported ACT. 

ACT has attracted substantial attention to 
the problem and has affected children's adver* 
tising reforms. Programming changes have been 
less impressive. 

Since there are subsuntive problems with all 
proposed solutions, the key restt with the public 
Only when ACT*s concerns are reflected in pro- 
gram ratings will major changes in program* 
ming be instituted* 

Mills, Richard Ian. Film Form and Film Crltl- 
dsm: A Twentieth Cmiory Syntbedwd Per- 
spective. U of Wlscosisin <Cosmaimkaliesi 
Arts). 

Cinema evolved as an expression of a cos- 
mology which emphasized the necessity of syn- 
thesis. Film is the art which mirrors most in* 
tensely the twentieth century synthesixed cosmic 
view, the coming together of matter and mind. 
What emerges from an escaminatlon of this pro* 
cess is a recognition of the dimensions of in* 
vention, form, expression, and memory in the 
intersection of an artist's mind and materlaL 

A comparison of Marcel Protisi*i JUmm* 
trance of Thtnp PM and Frederioo FeUinTi 
8yi reveals the importance of memory in two 
twentieth century art forms. Form U discussed 
in terms of dme, extension, wpuit, movement, 
and object. The dlffusioo and relating ol oh- 



jeca is the acUvity of expression and the quan* 
tiun theory provides a convenient scientific ex* 
planation of the ^pression of a subject in 
space-time. 

Twendeth cet^tury psychoh^ts discuu the 
dimensions of comdousneu which parallel 
those of the material world. Freud emphasins 
the emotional aspects of the mind as Ikurmed in 
the past, memory. Jung is concerned with the 
spiritual nature of man's psyche, man's expres* 
sion in the present. Alfred Adler stresses the 
social motivations of dreams, their form, and 
their future-orientadon. A particular artifact 
emphasises one of these aspects of oonsdousness. 

The critical process should, in fact, be a ere* 
adve synthesis of dimensions which are con- 
gruent with the dimensions of the an object 
itself. It is suggested that the critic can achieve 
such congruence through the canons of inven- 
tion, memory, disposition, and docution. The 
use of this mode of perception is illustrated by 
an analysis of Fellini'Satyricon. (Abstracted by 
Russell Merritt) 

Muduiik» Mdvyn M. Vttt Exprasioa and Po- 
litical Broadcasting on Public Radio and 
Tdevidoa: A Critical Inquiry. U of Denver 
(^pecdi Commntiicadon)« 

This investigation considered whether the 
laws affffting political broadcasting on public 
radio and television sutions serve to assist or 
hinder the flow of information upon which the 
electorate may make informed choices. 

The following questions were posed: (l)What 
legal decisions have affected political broadcast- 
ing on public radfo and television sutions? (2) 
What questions have been raised and criteria 
developed u a result of these decisions? <S) 
How do these questions and criteria, related to 
public broadcasting, further rdate to demo- 
cratic theories of expression? 

Analysis of the key legal decisions reveal a 
contradictory set of criteria for the public 
broadcaster. Positive influences for political 
programming include a new reasonable access 
requirement for candidates for federal elective 
oflke, and an apparent prohibition of state ie- 
strictioot on any otiier kind of progiamnUng 
shnply because M:e funds are tovohred in a 
station's budget* 

Negative influences for political broadcasting 
on pobUe siatkms incbide a ban oo ediiorid- 
Iring, the lack ^ a long*ras^ fondlnf fiMn in 
fkfor ol the annual anropriatkm ptocess, the 
statutory definltiosi of piogramming a^iropriatc 
for public statiooa whidi omits contemporary or 
pubUc affairs, and a burdensome teqofaenwtt 
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for balance and objectivity in each single pro- 
gram or series. 

In light of the Hndingit of the itudiet. twelve 
policy recommendations were advanced that 
would better allow public broadcasting to serve 
aa a medium Cor political information. 

Peuic> Vladimir. Soviet Revolatioaary Fibnt in 
Auicrica. New York U (Cinema Studies). 

The aim of this study is to investigate to 
what def^ee the Soviet montage technique of 
the 1!^«M)*s influenced American filmmakers and 
theorists of the same period. By methods at 
once critical and documenUry» analytic as well 
as comparative, the dissertation explores the 
areas of affinity and contrast Ixtween the two 
national cinemas. It scrutinizes the evidence of 
film theory and practice to determine the extent 
and nature of formal, aesthetic, political, social, 
and ideological influence. It reaches the con- 
clusion that the range and magnitude of this 
interdependence Is greater than has been previ- 
ously known. Thus, it resolves the controversy 
amon;? flim historians some of whom asserted 
that the impact of Soviet revolutionary films on 
American filmmakers and theorists was cotisid- 
erable, while others claimed the relationship 
and influence were insignicant* 

Appendices to the dissertation include a film- 
ography of all Soviet silent films released in the 
United States through 1935, and a chronology 
of release dates. 

Policy, Rooakl James. Otto Premingcrs* SUdoo: 
Biography of a Motion Picture* U of Wis* 
€tauin (r^mmunifation Arts)* 

This is a case study of the making of Skidoo 
during a seventeen-month period from Otto 
Premingcr*s announcement of the project in 
November 1967, to the end of the hlm*s first-run 
release in April 1969. Primary emphasis was on 
the production process between March 11 and 
August 30, 1968, during which the author was 
a daily on site observer, examining and docu- 
menting the exercise of authority and influence 
by Preminger in that aeative communication. 

The study concluded that Preminger, unlike 
most of his colleagues presently at work in 
American feature film making* enjoys an extra- 
ordinary amount of power and control over the 
diverse elenmu of his productions* with no in* 
put of any significance admitted into the pro* 
ductive proceu that he did not Initiate or ap- 
prove. Nonetheless, Sktdoo was unsuccessful on 
both commercial and artistic counts. Not only 
did it fail* in the short run at least* to repay iu 



production costs* but it met with outright de* 
rision from most major film critics. 

Even though Otto Preminger customarily ex- 
presses himself on film in directorial terms that 
exhibit a marked stylistic consistency, his past 
successes have lieen more popular commercially 
than artistically, and have resulted largely from 
his ability to attract a general audien^ by 
manipulating the external elements of a given 
production. Premhiger appears, on balance, to 
be more a producer-director than a director- 
producer. Certainly in the case of Skidoo, his 
ability as a director did not serve the film; his 
abilities, however keen, as a producer could 
not save it. 

Pollock. Arthur Denny III. FlorUb^k ^'PoliU- 
thoti 70^: A Descriptive and Evaluative 
Stiuly of an Innovative educational Tde* 
vision Project in Campaign Communicatioo. 
Florida Sute U (Communication)* 1972. 

This study described and evaluated **Politi- 
thon '70/* an innovative television project in 
political campaign communication broadcast 
statewide over Florida educational stations on 
the night of October 28. 1970. 

The Florida legislature's desire to help curb 
the spiraling trend of campaign costs paved the 
way for the broadcast. 'Tolitithon ^O*' was 
funded by a $25,000 grant from the Florida S:ate 
Department of Education and produced by pub- 
lic television station WPBT-TV of Miami. 

This dissertation includes a historical review 
of evenu leading up to the broadcast, a detailed 
description of the production format, a descrip* 
tive account of the broadcast, post*prcqpram as- 
sessments and evaluation of the presentation's 
effectiveness, and a set of recommendations i6r 
improving future ''Politithon" programming* 

All randtdatft running in statewide races were 
featured on the program, with all opposed can* 
didates having the opportunity to answer ques- 
tions posed by voters and to deliver personal 
statements. The seven proposed amendments to 
the Florida Constitution were presented as they 
appeared on the ballot and explained objective- 
ly by program announcers^ 

Though *'Politithon 70" was plagued by suds 
factors as its late airing date in the campaign* 
iu tediously lengthy one-night broadcast format* 
and the lack of comprehensive survey researdi 
to determine iu total impact, Florida news- 
papers generally praised the program, stations 
carrying the broadcast reported enthusiastic 
audience response, and in April and May of 
1971* *'Politidion 70* was presented with 
Ceoige Foster Peabody and Saturday Review 
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awards lor excellence in television program* 
mitig. 

Although no claim could be made that 
**Politithon 70'* succeedi^ in reducing cam- 
paign spending, within limitations it cffeclively 
provided iu broadcast audience with the poten- 
tial for reali2ing a m<»t valuable form of in- 
formation gain. With the implcmenuiion of 
changes suggested in this study, future broad- 
casting of this kind may be even more effective, 

Fr>luck, Calvin. Sources of Meaning in Motion 
Pictures and Television. U ot Iowa (Speech 
and Dramatic Artt). 

An attempt is made to develop a new ap^ 
proach to film and television theory which 
would apply to a broad range of functions such 
as entertainment and education. 

Film and television are compared to language 
in an attempt to distinguish those characterise 
tics that are common to sign systems and those 
that arc unique. The structures of language 
and image communication are found to differ 
in almost every deuil. Language ii deductive 
basetl on rules; image communication is in- 
ductive based on relationships within and be- 
tween images* 

Descriptive concepts and propositions are pre- 
sented and used to analyze the representation of 
meaning in a full range of image communica* 
tion from, say, home movies to video feedback. 

The conceptualization that integrates thcK 
extremes proposes that there arc two interactive 
sources of meaning within image communica- 
tion, object, and depiction. Depiction is more 
than a carrier of meaning but usually less than 
an independent source* Depiction contributes to 
meaning through two processes identified as 
shaping and construction ot meaning. Relative 
contributions to meaning vary between depic- 
tion as a minimal source of meaning to total 
contribution to meaning by depiction. 

The basic relational mechaniim between im- 
ages are conceptualized dirough a modification 
of information theory redundancy. It U pro- 
posed that image communication contains nu- 
merous streams of information iriitcb are vari- 
ously souites of redundancy or uncertainty; 
meaning stems from a balance of redttm*aiicy 
and uncertainty amMg the itieams* 

SUbcTp Joan £• Pra|cr« Cincwatk Tcduik|oc8 
and Intcrpceuika in flba and TdnfUoo 
Adaputktts of Shalreyrait^ BmmbL V ot 
Mtdslgan (Speeds r4inimnnlfaH<in and The- 
mitt). 



This study examines the relationship betweoi 
the producer-diiector's interpreution and the 
use of cinematic techniques in five productions 
of William Shakespeare's Hamkt that have 
been permanently recorded on fihn and/of 
videotape. In addition, a brief review of the 
more than twenty known filmed and televised 
versions of Hamkt is provided. A methodology 
for future analytical film studies is suggested by 
the instruments for notetaking. 

The directors of the five adapuUons receiv- 
ing anal>'sis arc Grigori Koiintsev, Frank Peter 
Wirth, Philip Saville, Tony Richardson, and 
Laurence Olivier. Each production was viewed 
at least three times, indudhig at least one stop- 
start study. Critical reviews and available pro- 
duction notes were also consulted* 

It was found that each director presenu a 
different interpmation of Shakespeare's drama 
by emphasizing different cinematic techniques. 
Kozintsev's thematic focus on the dangers ot a 
conscienceless sodety is supported by an imag- 
istic visual treatment. Wirth relies on close-up 
shots to present a Hamlet unable to commit 
premediuted murder. The Saville production, 
videotaped on location at Kxonborg Cutle. con- 
centrates on displaying the castle and neglects 
a dramatic focus. Richardson heavtty depends 
on the extreme close-up, allowing a nervous, 
unprincely Hamlet to dominate the screen. 
Olivier uses deep focus photography* a fluid 
camera, and a mise-en'Scene approach to pre- 
.sent Hamlet's personal dilemma as it evolves 
from an Oedipus complex. 

This in-depth study of the integration of 
technique and interpretation in these produc- 
tions enriches our appredation of the art of 
the dnema and of Shakeq»eare hi dnema. 

Smeyak, Gerald P. The History and Devdop- 
lacttt ot Broadcastfaig in Guyana^ Soath 
Asnerica. Otlo State U (Speeds Cnmmunica- 
tion). 

The purpose of this study to exan&hse the 
growth of broadcasdng in Guyana d ellnearin g 
social, legal, political* and eco nomic fsctors that 
shap^ early experimentation and the growth of 
radio* 

Informadon was gahied durhig a field trip 
to Guyana for interviews and an exandnatlon 
(d government and private records. 

The results ol the study show diat Guyanese 
broadcasting developed in three distinct stages. 
The first stage (1926-1981) was heavily hiflu- 
enoed hy the giowth ot radio in Great Britain. 
A carrier cnnent system, sobsldlaed and oper- 
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sited by the Pott Office Department, utili^ ex- 
isting uskphoiie lines* Revenue was obtained 
from listeners on a fee basis* Programming from 
the United States and Great Britain was le* 
laycd to the small audience who had telephones. 

The second stage of broadcasting in British 
Guyana (I9SM967) was dominated by private 
intcresu operaUng with a government franchise. 
A heavy United States influence was seen in the 
growth of mass appeal programs and the reli- 
ance on commercial revenues* The legal basis 
for broadcasting continued to follow the pattern 
set by the British Broadcasting Corporation* 

The third period of Guyanese broadcasting 
(1967.1972) occurred when the colony gained 
legal and political independence from Great 
Britain. The Guyanese government acquived 
one of the commercial radio sudons and private 
and public broadcasting now operate side-by* 
side competing for revenue and audience* 

Stanley^ Jack R. A History of the RaOio and 
Television Western Dramatk Series Gm^ 
make, 1952*1973. U of Michigan (Speech 
Communication and Theatre). 

Change is one of the few consunts in the 
field of broadcast programming* The program 
Cummoke has endured many changes since it 
began on CBS Radio in 1952, This study sur- 
veys those changes under the hypothesis that 
the program*s original conception accounted for 
the program's ability to survive these modia* 
cations. 

The major divisions of the study are the 
creadon» the radio production, and the tele- 
vision production* The production periods are 
further broken down into the yean and changes 
which transpired under the program's tour 
producers. At diSerent stages these producers 
directed the evolution of Gummoke from a 
series of audio experiments Into a radio series* 
from a radio series into a television series, from 
a hal^hour to an hour pn^nun. fiom bladi 
and white to color» 6rom one continuing charac* 
ter to a cast of five regular characters* and fmn 
a violent morality phy to a dramatic anthology. 

Cunsmake was a program of style and of 
characters, not primarily of plot The program 
idea, a marshal maintaining and order In 
Dodge City. Kansas drca 1872. was broad and 
open-ended. It was mc restricted in any way 
except by itt style of honesty and realism. 

This study clearly proves that Gummcke was 
able to withstand the many changes it H fM 
from 1SS2497S because of the flexibility which 
was built Into the program as it was c oa ce l ted 
in the beginning* 



IVeUman. John F. Stoicr Broadcasting Com- 
puky<-Its Htstory, OrganisaHoo and Opera* 
don. U of Midi^ (Speech Conununkatloii 
and Theatre). 

This investigation of Storer Bimdcasting 
trac» the almost half-century of broadcasting 
by the company; describes die oiganiaational 
structure, operational pracUcea» and manage* 
ment responsibilities of the company; describes 
the individual sutions' relationship to the par* 
ent company; and evaluates the company on 
the basis of current manageinent th^ry* 

Storer began its broadcast activities in 1927 
and has since owned thirty-four sudons in 
twenty cities* In the mid-sixties the company 
adiieved a gross income in excess of $45/)00.000 
and. as a result, it purchased 86% of Northeast 
Airlines in 1965* 

Storer is a closely held funily business that 
has placed emphasis on growth, new markets 
to bigger markets. The corporation has con* 
sidered itself hampered by FCC ownership rules. 

The organisation and operation of Stoter is 
dicuted by several foctors: broadcast regula- 
tion, compedtion, location of sutions, the 
Storer family, and industry movement* In the 
main Storer has responded well to these factors 
and. through sound tnanagetrent. has built a 
strong, flexible organisation* 

Home ofiSce control of the stations plays a 
major role in the matters of finance, program* 
ming. and license-renewal decirions. The local 
manager has a foiriy fwe hand in all other 
sudon hinctions* 

In a financial comparison with four group 
owners. Storer indicated good growth in profit 
unUl the airline purchase. Storer*s growth paral* 
leled or exceeded industry growth in the I950*s* 

Storer mistakes over the yttn have been cost- 
ly, but the company has rebounded atul con* 
tinued to serve well Uie oommuniUes in which 
it operates* 



Public Addreu 

Adams, MIdiael F. A Qilkal Analysis of the 
Rhetorical Strategies of Senator Ifowatd H. 
Baker, Jr., hi His 1972 Caa^rign fdr Re> 
election. Ohio State U (Spoeiii Cottmnnl* 
catiott). 

This study Is a rhetorical analysis of the 
•trategies used by Senator Ifowaid H. Baker 
hi his 1972 campaign for re-dectkm* It seeks 
Isolate the basic Ideai whldi Baker exptesaed 
while adapting to Tenoesseans of votltig age. 
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The primary itandatd uied to evaluate the 
Sen;itor*s rhetoric ii effect* 

Between Septmber fir«t and November 
icvcnth. 1972, the writer became a nonparUci^ 
pant obiencr in Baker's campaign for rc^lcc^ 
lion. 0\er fifty ipcechei were recorded and 
later transaibed for examination by critical 
analysis. In addition, personal interviews with 
the Senator and his speech staff were conducted 
throughout the campaign. Campaign materials* 
IocjI newspaper analyses, examples of media 
cx|K)surc. and question-answer sessions were 
likewise evaluated. Particular attention was paid 
the historical situation that called Baker's rhet* 
oric into being. 

Mvc main conclusion^ each the outgrowth 
of a ^cdfic chapter* were reached. The po- 
litical situation of the day influenced Baker's 
rhetoric, enabling him to develop rhetorical 
strategies more favorable to a majority of the 
state's voters. The Baker effort rcct^ixed the 
role of persuasion as a -campaign" ptotxu; 
his campaign was systematically planned and 
heavily financed* The senator's rhetorical stra- 
tegics, as expressed in his messages, were 
closely aligned to the atUtudo of Tennesseant. 
The incumbent's ethos was perceived as highly 
favorable. Baker's role as an incumbent signifi- 
cantly aided him in his re-election effort 

Alexander, Jesefih Jr. Hie Homileikal 
Theory and Practice of JaiMS Clelaiid. 
Ohio U (School of Inteipenoiial Commmii- 
catiod)* 

The purpoie of this dlsterution was to de- 
scribe and analyse the homlletical theory and 
practice of James T. Oelaiid who served ai 
Professor of Preaching and Dean of the Chapel 
in the Divinity Sdiool ol Duke Unlvenity for 
over twenty-five jam. 

Sources of data Induded intervtewi with 
Cleland, his written replies to an extensive 
questionnaire* the analysU of sample published 
and unpubliihed sermons* books, artidet, and 
lecture notes on homikdci u well as several 
recorded sermosis. 

A biographical chapter deuikd his famUy 
background, bU rcli|^ growth, bU edua- 
tion. his teaching cxperieMe and philosophy at 
Amheiu College and Duke Divinity School. hU 
preaching, and his related activities as lecturer, 
writer, and ooosultant on homiletlGS and 
liturgies. Succeeding diapteii described Oeland^s 
oral interpretation of scripture and corporate 
prayer, cicntioQ of sermoiu with a bifocal ap- 
piedatioo for the Biblical message and the 
contemporary situatiosi, themes which under- 



girded hi!i preaching, mediods of developing 
and arranging sermons, uyle, and delivery. Both 
hit theory and practke in ♦Jwse phases of com- 
munication were described. The concluding 
chapter summarised the findings, offered an 
overall evaluation, and recotnmcnded addi- 
tional topics suiuble fdr rhetorical research. 

The lesulU of the study indicated that Clc- 
land*s success as a teadier and pracUtioner of 
the art cf preaching was a product of his own 
experience rather than formal acquaintance 
with traditional rhetorical theory. Yet his 
theory and practice incorporated many of the 
principles advocated by classial and modem 
rhetoricians. Thus, he deserves acclaim when 
judged by both classical and modem rhetorical 
standards. 

Bca\'en, Mitchell Eric. A Rhetorical and The- 
matic Analysis of the Radio Speaking of Dr. 
David H. C Read. Southern lUinoU U 
(Speech). 

The primary purpose of thU study was to 
describe and evaluate the preadiing of Dr. 
David H. C Read on the program **The Na- 
tional Radio Pulpit," sponsored by the National 
Coundl of Churdies of Christ. 

The first factor req^misible for Read's suc- 
cess was his superb educatbn. He studied 
English literature under the illustrious Herbert 
Grierson at Daniel Stewarfi Collq^e tt Edin- 
burgh, was the recipient of a scholarship at 
MontpeUier, Strasbourg, and Paris, and com- 
pleted his theological audies at New College, 
Edinburgh. The second factor was his five year 
internment to German P.O.W. campa where 
he faced the rhallenge of writing and preaching 
to desperate men. The third factor wu his ex- 
perience u a diurdi pastor and as the first 
chaplato at the University of Edtobm^ The 
final foctor w*as the pastorate of the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Churdi to New York* 

Analysis of Read's rhetorical practices re- 
vealed that invention and style were of prime 
bnportance. He reads a wide variety of books 
and periodicals and reads a daily metropolitan 
newspaper. In addltfoo be attends ptoys, watches 
movies and television* and travds extensively. 
From his Bible studv be takes principles and 
applies them to the compleit problems of 
modfm man. 

Read writes aU of his sermons. He feds 
that the ditdplff*^ of wiTting makes t prcadier 
sure be bu done the necessary work. He care- 
fuUv dbooses every word wdghtog not only its 
meaming, but whether It will balance the sen- 
tence* 
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Bond, Wayne & The Rhetoric of KUy 
Graham: A Deicriptioiii Analyiis^ and Evaltt< 
ation. Soutlurm Illinois U (Speech). 

The purpose of this study was to describe, 
pnalyie, and evaluate the speaking of Billy 
Graham. The scope of the study was limited to 
an analysis of Graham's more recent ideas and 
proposals as set forth in has writings and 
K*rmons. 

The descriptive level of the study included 
biographical and historical material as extrinsic 
factors in the criticism of Grahams public 
address. The analysis of Graham's ideas at- 
tempted to detennine what the speaker asked 
men to do and believe and how he attempted 
to gain assent. 

In arriving at an evaluation of his discourse, 
the following questions were applied to Gra- 
ham's ad^tKacy : What are Graham's assump- 
tion<t about man and sodety? What does Graham 
perceive to be the issues and tensions of the 
times? What are Graham's propositions/strate* 
gus for dealing with the tensions of the times? 
What methods of support does Graham utilise 
in the development of his propositions? To 
what extent is Graham a ^'cutting edge" in 
Protestantism? What is Graham's influence on 
contemporary evangelism? 

The final chapter of the study posited am- 
elusions in answer to the six questions. As a 
result of his rhetoric, Billy Graham has become 
one of the most popular figures of twentieth* 
century religion, and his evangelistic speaking 
has become a phenomenon of this century. 

Choy. Timothy Y* C. A Rhetorical Study of 
Parliament's Attempu to Inquire Into British 
Foreign PoUcy During I8S2-lSfik Pcniuyl. 
vania State U (Speech Communlcatliio)« 

The purpose of this ttudy was to discover 
what rhetorical patterns, if any, existed in the 
House of Common concerning British foreign 
policy during 1852-18e5, and if such patterns 
did exist to describe, analyze, and evaluate 
them. 

The Inquiries selected as the basis for the 
study were the debate on Cutlar Fergusson's 
motion of July 9, 18SS, regarding the Polish 
policy; the debate on John Arthur Roebudc's 
motion of June 20. 1850, conaming:^the Don 
Padfico Affair in Greece; the debate on Ben* 
jamin Disraeli's motion of May 24. 1B55. In* 
volving peace In the Crimea; and the debate 
on Richard Cobden's motion of February 26, 
mi, on the Arrow Afeir in China. 

Each inquiry was esublished in its historical 
perspective. The rircumstances and cDodldoni 



which prompted Commons to inquire into 
foteign policy were considered. Which indi* 
viduals participated as critid of the foreign 
policy were determined* The speeches made by 
those who opfniscd the foreign policy were 
examined in order to discern what Ideas they 
developed in supporting their positions. The 
effects of the debates upon the ministry's 
foreign policy were considered. 

The results of the study revealed ceruin dis- 
tinct patterns in regards to the situation that 
called forth the debates, the individuals in 
the House who were critics of the foreign 
policy, and the arguments presented by these 
individuals. It was also observed that the in* 
quirics were unsuccessful in bringing about any 
changes in the policy. 

Cooley, Frank H. A Rhetorical Analysis of the 
Semtons of Dr. David Elton TnieUood. Bowl- 
ing Green State L ;Speech). 

David Elton Trueblood is professor at large 
at Eariham College. Richmond, Indiana. As 
founder and president of Yokefellows Inter- 
tutional, be is a widely known writer and 
speaker. 

The methodology employed included the 
traditional canons of rhetoric, a biographical 
sketch, his theories on preaching, and his 
mode of speech preparation. The study was 
based upon interviews with Trueblood and his 
associates, hb personal 61e (1920-1972), publi- 
cations, and correspondence. 

The inquiry revealed Trueblood as a Quaker, 
Yokefellow, theok^n, philosopher, and a 
preacher. He reflected his precepu and ethical 
profile by preaching with a genuine concern 
for others. His moie of «peaking Is extempor- 
aneous. 

Trueblood's arrangement indicated thorough 
preparation. There was no definite pattern ex- 
hibited toward the parts of a speech. His 
seittons characterised his awareness of the value 
of audience contact. He provided variety in an 
orderly manner. 

The inventive diaracteristlGS of Trueblood 
indicated he relied heavily upon source credi- 
bility, but he used logic, and to a lesser extent, 
emc'ional proot His teimons promoted the 
eciit<9inical movement of the Christian faith. 

Figurative hmguage was utiUaed to enhance 
the audience's undcxstandlng. Namtloni, de- 
scriptions, deSnitions, compaibonst and cootxista 
were Trueblood*! primary tools through which 
Ik presented vivid Images of Us thoaghti and 
ideas. 

His authoritative yet pleashig, Higyiifif^^ and 
sincere image indiated his interest In others. 
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fhe tutturalncsft of bis delivery, and hin ex- 
cellent mmory, aided hii image as a good 
man ipeaking welL 

Ouriis, Alan Morris* PoUdcal Specchwriting 
C^GhoiCwriting**) In the Niium Adminiitira* 
lion. 1968-1972: Implications for Rhetorical 
Critiuim* U of Soutl^ra CaiitcNmia (Speech 
Comniunicaiion). 

The purposes of this study were: (i) To dc* 
tcrmine the existence and general tiaturc of 
speech writing (**gbostwriting") among presi- 
dcnu of the United Sutes* especially recent ones, 
in order to esublish bad^und and context as 
a basis of comparisons between these former 
prciiidenu and Richard M. Nixon. (2) To de- 
scribe Nixon's policies and practices regu* 
luting the use of specchwriting in presidential 
speeches* 1968-1972. (S) To evaluate the chal* 
Icnge specchwriting prescnu for rhetorical 
scholars of future presidential addreues. 

The principal research technique was per- 
M)nal interviews with six Nixon speechwriters. 
An attempt was made to review all relevant 
published materials. In the interviews the 
writer explored the speechwriters* work from 
th«: President's initial request through inter- 
vening steps up to the time of delivery. 

Data from the interviews were compared 
with information from other sources to deter- 
mine the reliability and validity of the an* 
swcrs given by the interviewees, particularly 
since the ^'Watergate Affair" uncovered much 
apparent information -withholding on the part 
of selectt^d White House personnel* The appli- 
cation of these tests indicated that the speech- 
writers answered whh frankness and a dcshre to 
provide a realistic and accurate account of thehr 
duties and responsibilities. The data resulting 
from the Uiteiviews were then synthesiied to 
provide a descriptive account of the **Writing 
and Research Division'* within the White 
House. 

Dalebout, Jacoba. Tbematic^Id e a tto o al Study 
of Selected Sermons of Dr. Henry Bass oa the 
reni^ Time Radio Broadcast. U of MicU- 
fan (Speech Communicatioo and Theatre). 

The purposes of the study were to discover 
the themes and ideas projected on the Temple 
Tim§ broadcast, to ascertain the rehitiombip of 
the messages to the denominational standards 
and creeds^ to deUneate the nature, purposes, 
and extent the Ttm^ Time program, and 
to discover whether the messages are oriented 
to the national and international audiences, 
climates, and Isstses* 



Through content aiiatysis it was teamed that 
(1) seventeen themes and 108 ideas are pro- 
jeaed on the broadcast by Bast. Of these, five 
themes and thirty-six ideas dominate the 
sermons. (2) Baa*s messages possess a distinc- 
lively icfurmcd doctrinal emphasis, a prUnary 
aim of the broadcast* (3) The sermons com* 
municate a two-fold message rc-cnforcing the 
dual purpose of the program: the evangelisation 
of the lost and the itutruction of the savc^. (4) 
Bast explains the revealed Word of God con- 
taining the gospel of salvation in Jesus ChrisU 
(5) He preaches doctrines familiar to funda- 
mental Christianity in the United States. (6) A 
positive-redemptive approach is employed in 
the sermons rather than a negative-condemna- 
tory approach. (7) The appeals of rcsponsibili* 
ties and rewards are utilised to encourage be- 
lievers in faith and practice. (8) The meta- 
physic:al doctrines of Christianity are affirmed 
in the sermons. (9) The messages do concern 
national and international moral and religious 
issues but they do not concern political or 
social issues of the time. (10) The sermons are 
oriented to the geogriphical and political 
compositions of the audiences. 

Dcrryberry, Bobby R. Senator Robert & Kerr*s 
Conservation Rhetoric U of Mlssourii 
(Speech and Dramatic Art). 

The purpose of this study was to examine 
Kerr's development as a speaker and conserva- 
tionist, analyze the values that modvated his 
speaking for conservation, determine the con- 
servation objectives that domhuted his rhetoric, 
review his principal methods of persuasion, 
and distinguish the characteristic features of his 
style. 

Manuscripu of Kerr's speeches from the Kerr 
Collection at the University of Oklahoma Li* 
brary and his speeches In the Cangreuionat 
Record were studied. Reactions to Kerr were 
gathered from newspapers* periodicals, and in- 
terviews with Kerr*s associates. Classical and 
contemporary sources on prrsnasion were eon- 
stdted* 

Kerr's rhetoric affected eonservation through* 
out tlw nation* Besides devcl^hig Oklahoma's 
resources, he was the dominant influence in de- 
veloping the Arkansas River. He led the Senate 
in planning for the tuitfon's future water de- 
velopment As chairman of the Select Com* 
mlttee on National Water Resources* be di- 
rected national attention to futui water needs 
while calling for research and poiln t lon abate- 
ment. His pollution control measures were effec- 
tive in motivattag ddct to decrease poUutioii 
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by constructing sewage {icililies. His concept of 
basinwide development of ravers has become 
the bam for the nation's subsequent river de* 
vetopment. 

In his spoketonanship, Kerr showed allegiance 
to the values of wealth, political succcjis, re* 
ligion. future generations, and quality of life. 
His strategics included his own crcnlibility. 
utiliieation of value concepu. factual dau. 
ridicule, and power. He demonstrated that 
|H;rsuasion and coercion mutt not be viewed 
as dichotomies. Stylistically, Kerr's speaking 
reprc*sented the oratory that characterized the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

Duem Michael T» Ncitbcr North Nor South: 
The Rhetoric of Confronucioa, Compromise 
and Reaction in Kentucky> 1833*1868. Indiana 
U (Speech). 

Historical accounts offer widely varying in* 
terpretataons of the role of Kentucky in the 
Civil War. This study is an attempt to clarify 
the role of Kentucky in the war by examining 
the premises on which political leaders in the 
state built their advocacy ot policies dealing 
with slavery, secession* and Union. It concludes 
that Whig and Democratic politicians followed 
the model of Henry Clay» treating Union as 
their highett priority, but insisting that Union 
depended upon negotiated compromise among 
the states and the federal government 

Although Whigs and Republicans heatedly 
accused Kentudcy Demoarau of aecessionism» 
Democratic politicians oonsistently dwionnred 
disunion* using a rationale closely paralleling 
that of the Whigs. A clear majority of the 
state*s voters^ and virtually all successful poll* 
ticians supported Union before and during the 
war. At the end ot the war* however* disillusion 
over Radical Reconstruction and military ex* 
cesses In the sute caused an anti*North reaction. 
Between 1865 and 1868* Unionist rhetoric hi 
Kentucky yielded to a persuasion which ex* 
pressed a deep sense of betrayal by the North 
and a strong emotion of sympathy with the 
South. 

Erhart, Jowph F. The Birth CmuoI Debate 
In the Koman Catholic Chttich. U of Pitt»> 
burgh (Specdi and Theatre Arts). 

Until the twentieth century* birth control 
was considered immoral by most rellgioua 
leaden. By the I9S0'« opposition to birth oon* 
trol was generally abandoned. A major cxoep* 
tloo is the Catholic Church, which teaches 
ofidally that most contraceptive procedures 



violate Cod*s law. This traditional position was 
accepted almott without public challenge until 
about 1963. Then a *niberml'* position emerged* 
and from that date a debate has raged within 
the Church. Since the debate is incompletely 
understood, this study seeks a fuller under- 
standing. 

The traditional method of rhetorical criti- 
cism, inspired by Aristotle, is applied to the 
debate. Examuied are twenty centuries of ef* 
foru to persuade a series of audiences. The 
study undertakes an analytical* historical* and 
critical bvestigation of the opposing positions, 
the arguments advanced to support them, and 
the foctort that contributed to shaping those 
arguments. 

The traditional teaching was developed hi 
Gontcxu that made prohibition of contraception 
almost ineviuble* but significant developmenu 
in the theology of marriage* in the Church* and 
in society have created a situation where the 
teaching is deprived of substantial pans of its 
theological and sociological underpinning. Hence 
liberals conclude that diange is compatible 
with the genuine sense of tradition, but conser* 
vatives contend that change Is impossible. 

Given the premises accepted by both sides, 
the conservatives prevailed since they convinced 
the Pope* the primary audience. However* pre* 
sdnding from the Pope's authority* the liberab 
prevailed logically and rhetorically. They won 
all the major atgtmicnu from Scripture* tra- 
dition* and from logical/theological reasoning. 
They also developed a rhetoric demonstrating 
that liberalization would be compatible with 
genuine Christian tradition and would not 
necessarily lead to the evil consequences pre- 
dicted. The liberals adequately account tor all 
variables, whereas the Pope and conservativet 
leave questions unanswered and ifff^ftifft^rtft 
imtesolved. 

The Pope* acting u advocate as well as final 
arbiter in the debate* failed to convhice major 
segmenu of his Catholic constituency and 
human society. 

Pl a n i ng a m , Cari D. Complcmentaiy images 
The Off-Year Electioa Campaigns of Kiduud 
Nfaum In I9M and ^liro Agnew in 
Foidise V (Communication). 

This study examined Vice Presldenu Nixon 
and Agnew's rhetorical behavior In the 1954 
and 1970 oS*year elections. Both men functioned 
M Spokesmen for their parties in these dec- 
rions* with their Presidenti at least toltlaUy 
avoiding active campaigning. Since the Republi- 
can Party experienced relatively small losses for 
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a party in the White House during u off-year 
ckciioo in both caiet* the itiidy aiked whether 
the complemtntary rhetorical behavior of the 
Vice Pvciidmta might have been influenti a l in 
communicating their party's image to the 
public By comptetneniAfy, the uudy referred 
to behavior in which gaps within a definable 
let of images and (unctions were filled. The 
study examined whether Nixon and Agnew filled 
such gaps in Presidenu Eisenhower and Nixon's 
images. 

The study conducted both extrinsic and in- 
trinsic examinations. Extrinsically, gaps in Pres* 
iikntial images with regard to Congress^ the 
Republican Party, and tl» pec^le were dis* 
cussed. Intrinsically, five speeches by each Vice 
President were studied to see if gaps were filled 
in the areas of issues* value^rientations, and 
stylistic features. 

It was concluded that Nixon complemented 
Eisenhower's non>partisan« above^mpaign- 
politics* moderate position. Nixon's partisan* 
ship, aggressive campaign oratory, and emphasis 
on conservative issues allowed htm to appeal 
to conservative Republicans who had supported 
Senator Taft in 1952. Agnew lUnitatrly cxtmded 
Nixon Administration appeals to conservatives 
and laborers. However, Nixon's entry into the 
campaign, taking the same positions, obscured 
any complementary role for Agnew. 

Glenn» Ethel C Rhetorical Strate^es la the 
1972 Democratic Not^unating Process. U of 
Texas (Specdi Communication)* 

The study b a rhetorical analysis o« the 1972 
campaign for the Democratic nombiation for 
the Presidency. The candidates' positions on the 
four chief issues* party reform and populism, 
the Vietnam war, btising* and the national 
economy, are examined. The campaign tech- 
niques of the principle contenders throu^ 
semal state primaries and the Natioiud %Jm* 
vention in Miami Beach in July, 1972, are dis* 
cussed Coodusloiu are drawn about the signifi* 
canoe of issue orientation and campaigning on 
the **^'*! if** ff ttftn outcome. 

Geacbcr^MasC A RhcMkal Aaalyais el the 
Campaiyi tpeaUng of Mills Codwia Jr^ for 
Covemor of Vlig|aia» 196S. BcfwIiBg Cram 
Stale U (Speech). 

The study of Mills Godwin's campaign for 
Governor d Virginia i ncluded histo ri cal and 
biographical matters* pf*Hth!il consideratlofis* 
and seven selected speed i es r epr esenting dif- 
fering audiencet. Personal Intervlewt were coo-* 



ducted with Godwin and his staf. Original 
manuscripu of speeches were seoumL The 
speeches were analyzed according to the ac- 
cepted Aristotelian priniples of logical, emo- 
tional, and ethical prooi 

Godwin's reasonhig is basically sound. He 
utilises enthym^nes and completely suted syl- 
logisms; however, he fails to provide the neces- 
lary evidence to support his arguments. 

Godwin's choice of words and c om p ositio n 
indicate a better understanding of the issues 
and the audiences than the average political 
speaker. His style does not achieve the clarity 
of Franklin Roosevelt nor the beauty of Adbi 
Stevenson* 

Godwin possesses a dynamically powerful 
voice that he uses to full advantage. His voice 
has that rare quality of making average con- 
tent seem strong. He makes an excellent appear- 
ance» has above average ccmtent, and with his 
superior voice he mutt be rated very high 
among political speakers. He used public speak- 
ing as his primary tool to persuade the voters 
of Vixginia. 

The Governor won his contest by a plurality 
of 57,000 votes over his Republican opponent, 
Unwood Holton. His administration altoed the 
course of government in Virginia, and he may 
again occupy the mamion, for he is seeking 
the govemship in 197S. 

Holknbach, James B. The Political S^ieaking 
of Roscoe Conkling of New York. <MiIo U 
(Sdiool of Interpersonal Commiinicatloo)f 

The purpose of this study was to examine 
and describe the political q>eaklng of Roscoe 
Conkling of New York, United States Congress* 
man (1859-1862; 1865*186?) and United Sutet 
Senator (1867-1881). While twenty&ve Conkling 
speeches were analysed the primary concern of 
the study was an in^lepth hivestigatlon of 
Conkling*s campaign speech ^Grant and His 
Oefamers— Deeds Againtt Words," delivered on 
July 2S, 1872, tt Cooper Union, New Yoric. 

All description* analysis, inteipreutioo, and 
evaluation of Cimkling*s speaking was deter* 
mined on the bads of two me tho dologies . Ex* 
tcmal factors surrounding the speech were 
determined by historical methodology. Internal 
examhuition of the q;>eeches was founded on the 
cowmonaHtifs of dasskal rhetorical theory ex- 
pressed by Aristotle, Cleeso, and Qulntilian 
and reinterpreted and expanded by twentieth- 
century riietorical theorists. 

Roscoe Conkling received aslntmal training 
in oratory. It be devel^>ed, perfected, and re* 
corded a particular theory of rhetoric, no copy 
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remutni today. Nevcrtht*k*ii» examination of 
hit ipc<^het revealed that he clearly applutl 
omain lawi of rfaetoricil theory to his speech 
making. %Vitbin the July 23. 1A72. addrc]^^» ai 
within all Conkling speechev. were tigm that 
he used ethical, emotional, and logical proof 
to establish the acceptihility, if not the truth, 
of Ills assertioni. 

Roscoe Conkling'i use of rhetorical order was 
coniilstent. Mis bnguage style was correct, clear, 
^ivld, and fora*fuI. Conkling pii:|>arod his ad- 
dresjies carefully. He comniittrd most, if not 
alK of his speixhes to memory. Hi^ delivery w^s 
effi^ive. in part, because of his commanding 
presence, graceful gesture, excellent vocal con* 
trol and forceful but deliberate speech. 

Ihrie, A. Dale, U^AV, Convention Speaking 
19U*196a Wayne Slate V (Speech Communl* 
cation end Theatre), 

Since the r.A.W. designated Wuvm* State 
University Archives as its c^ial rcpositovy, 
important historical collections have been ac- 
quired continually. Found to be of interest to 
the student of speech are documents which re- 
flect the signiftcanc««rf labor speaking as an 
institution of American public address. 

tn tracing the development of UA.W. speak* 
ing it was found the I955-I960 period was sig* 
nificant fbr defining policies which would de* 
termine the nature and role of the union dur* 
ing subsequent decades. Important challenges 
had to be confronted including the A.F.L«* 
C.I.O. merger^ senatorial investigations of cor* 
ruption. and concentrated polidcal opposition 
emerging from Taft-Hartley and state right- 
to-work laws* Labor leaderf, political personal- 
ities, and clergymen were instrumenul in stimu- 
lating ideational growth. T)}j^«tudy dtes thirty* 
two addresses in terms of rheir expressed con- 
cerns and the strategic appeals employed to 
impart motivating concepts to convention dele- 
gates* Several related conference speeches are 
included. Use is made of both oral and written 
transcripts, Rhetoricai approaches employed by 
speakers are noted* along with analytical sum- 
maries and concluding observations. 

The survey Indiated that a study of conven- 
tion speaking provides insight into bbor union 
perspectives regarding iu leadership* political 
sentiments* piejikUcet* and current crises. To 
the speech sttident time Is valtie in experience 
lag lha puUk addtcss ol ptooloent Americans 
from varied dlsdpUaes as they speak In a 
ivorfcing convention oontcxt rather than a con* 
trivcxl setting wfcere the speech Is an cad la 
UselL 



Johnson^ Robert C IUn»ey» Christianity^ atid 
SekS A Critical Stwly of Reaction in Ameri* 
can Christianit>* to the Kinscy Rep«»rts on 
Himiaa Sexual Behavior. U of Wisconsin 
(Communication Arte). 

The two "Kinsey Reports** on human male 
and female sexual behavior* published in 1948 
and 1953 respectively, generated a large body 
of comment which was indicative of Christian 
thought on sex and the scientific study of man. 
Thi» study examines the argumentation which 
coiiNiitiitixl that controversy. idcntif\iiig issues 
of challenge Kinsey presented to the church 
and the rhetorical strategies Christians employed 
in response to those issues. Source materials in- 
dude sermons, essa>K. smiKMta cliapterA, and 
books written by Christians in reaction to 
Kinsey. 

Kinsey's challenge lay both in his facts and his 
interpretations. His dau showed widespread 
sexual "misbehavior*** wide diversity in sex 
patterns, and an extensive culttual relativism 
extending into American Christianity itself. 
Kinsey interpreted the data from a biological 
perspective which regarded man as a highly de- 
veloped animal whose behavior reflects his 
mammalian background, experience with past 
stimuli* and social restrictions on behavior. 
Kinsey indicted the Christian tradition as the 
source of harmful sex mores* laws* and attitudes. 

Christiaiu were divided on the value of the 
reports and the effects of their public drcu* 
lation. Several revised their ChrisUan view of 
sex. At the philosophical level Christians re- 
jected Kinsey*s biological presuppositions, in- 
sisting that man is qualitativdy unique among 
animals: man is rational* free, and morally 
responsible. Some theologians critiqued KInsey*s 
application of natural-sdefice assumptions. The 
controversy thus appeared to involve a profound 
clash at the philosophical level and indicated 
that the apparent peace between cxmtemporary 
behavioral science aiul Christianity may be lett 
profound than it appears* 

KItsmpp, Jaaws F. The Rhetorical Reactlow to 
Attica: Sodal Rhetoric and the Symbolic 
Event, U of Mintiesota (Speech Cotnmiiai* 
catlooV 

This rhetorical criticism studies the rhetoric 
surrounding the 1971 prison revolt at New 
York's Attica Sute Prison. The study views 
riietorical diseoutie as a riietorical coountmity's 
sharing of perspective. Throu^ their riietorlc. 
communities of understanding and reaction 
form* celebrate their commonality* interpret 
the events around them* reintorce their com* 
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ntunity penpccU%'e» wd justity their common 
action. This project bcuiet on Attica at a land^ 
mark event and itudiet the diverse rhetoric tliat 
gave Attica social meaning* 

Part I explains the n^thod. based on iym< 
bolic motive and buUding on the worlc of 
Burlce and the symbolic interactionUts* The 
Community's rhetoric places the landmark 
event within the context of the motive, giving 
the event meaning, influencing response to the 
event, and providing material for reinforcement 
of the motive. 

Part II develops four of the fburtcen motives 
isolated in the study. The four discussions— the 
rhetoric of the supporters of prison retbrm. the 
!iupp4ntcr$ of radical revolution, those who en* 
vision a broad revolutionary conspiracy, and 
the supporters of law and ordci^highlight the 
stratcgtr« through which the rhetoric enacts 
Attica to give the event meaning in terms of 
the motive. 

Part 111 tlolineat(*s Komc of the common char* 
acteristics of the four enactments studies in 
Part II. and summarizes the study. 

Malcolm* John PliUip. An Historical Invcsti- 
gaUon of, and a Visual Supplement to, the 
Educational Innovatimis ol the Chauuuqisa 
Institution in the Late Nineteenth Ccnduy. 
Syracuse U (Speech Educatfon)* 1972. 

The purpose of this study was to document 
some of the unique and important contribution;! 
which the ChauUuqua Institution at Chautau* 
qua. New York made to American education in 
the late nineteenth century. 

'*Chatauqua** is a word to which many mean- 
ings have been attached: a lake in western New 
York Sute: traveling tent shows: a home study 
course: a summer colony built around a pro- 
gram of religion, culture, education, and recrea* 
timi. 

This historical study concentrated on this 
last named Chauuuqua— 4he Institution on 
Chauuuqua Uke in ChauUuqua. New York. 

Chautauqua will be one hundred years of 
age in 1974. and slill fifty thousand people visit 
annually to hear sermtms, lectures, concerts, 
and take advantage of ks setting for recreation. 
Much of the program seems commonplace to- 
day. but in 1H74 it was quite novel. 

cauutauqua pioneered in summer schools, 
university extenston. audio-visual techniques, 
and correspondence instruction. Within these 
efforts were a number of insovathe te dini qn ra . 

One spedfie technique was the one of a half 
acre of ground tot aa ootdoor rdkf map as 
supplementation to a dau in Bible geography. 



It was called the *Tark of Palestine." lu popu* 
larity aided the establishment of a permanent 
Cliautauqua. Other techniques were illustrated 
lectures, simulated travels to foreign lands, 
animated di$ipla>*s, specialitcd museums, a chiU 
drcn*s ncwipapcr, an innovative classroom de* 
sign, and self-guided instruction. Chautauqua 
pioneered much of what is now called instruc* 
tidual technology. Chautauqua encouraged ex- 
pansion of the toob of the solo speaker in front 
of an audience. Chautauqua stressed self-activity 
as a part of the instructional process. 

The appendices conuin two speeches given 
at the pioneer Chauuuqua before the turn o$ 
the century: a contemporary, 1971, Chauuuqua 
program, and a upe-slide presentation con* 
taining views of the old and present ChauUu* 
qua with recordings and recreations of speeches 
and statemenu. It is an experiment in the 
visual prescnution of materials in a disseru* 
tion. 

There is reason to believe that the past and 
present Chautauqua could be a model for the 
use of our Increasing leisure time. If Chauuu* 
qua ceased to exist we would have to reinvent it. 

McLeod, Marian B« A Rhetorical Study of the 
Published Speeches ot Sir Robert Mcmdcs on 
the Sues Canal Crisis in 1956. Petuuylvania 
Sute U (Speech Communication). 

The purpose of the study was to examine the 
iiucntion in Mcnrics* six published speeches 
on the crisis delivered between Augutt IS, 
I9ri6 and July 8. 1957. to discover the nature 
of his rhetorical strategies and to determine 
whether he chose the best available options. 

Principal conclusions frcmi the rhetorical an* 
alyscs are: Menzies customarily employed a 
prublem*so1ving arrangement. A strong central 
theme and creative use of digressions typified 
his address. Meniles developed ethical proof 
by citing his own authority as bwyer, prime 
miniuer. international sUtesman: by revealing 
hh opponent's untrustworthiness: by building 
ethical proof for Britain. In unreservedly prais* 
in? Britain's non-consultation and Intervention 
he distorted the hnpression of his sagadty. 

Menzies built emotional proof by seeking to 
arouse feelings of national pride, moial indlg* 
tiation. and concern for economic welMieing. 
In neglecting to differentiate Australia's mer* 
cantile interesu from BriUln's strategic, po* 
litical, and economic interests he showed poor 
adaputlon to Australians. 

Menries' argumenutive strengths Uy in stra* 
tegles ot analysis and exposldon, use of Jegal 
evidence, and refuudoo of opposing ideas. 
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Weaknesses were related lo his failure to assess 
how injurious natmnaiiiation had been to 
Australian trade* and to estunate the possible 
eitecu of a reiort to force. 

Mtwics* uyle was dear, forceful, direct, and 
marked by apt use of wit and sarcasm* Strategies 
of antithesis, balance, parallelism, rhetorical 
question^ and restatement were apposite* 

In most cases Mcnzies' strategies were the 
best he could have chosen and were nearly 
always helpful to him in accomplishing his 
purpose* He must be judged a superior speaker* 

Merritt» Floyd E« WUliau F. Buckley, Jr4 
Spokesman for Ck>Q temporary American Cash 
servatism-A Claiiical-lVeaveria& Rbetorical 
Analysis. Ohio Sutc V (Speeds Comtauiii* 
cation). 

The stud} utilized critical apparatus devel- 
oped from classical rhetorical theory and the 
rhetorial theory of Richard M* Weaver to an* 
alyze selected rhetorical efforts of William F, 
Buckley. Jr. The main evenu, personalities, and 
issues from 1930^972 were discussed to present 
the historical setting for the resurgence of con- 
temporary American conservatism and to identi- 
fy the major conservative-liberal issues. Buck- 
ley's background was analyzed to determine the 
nature and extent of five major influences on 
his life: home and family, education, religion, 
assodatcs, and professional experience* Criteria 
developed from Weaver's '^oblc lover" concept 
was used to analyze Buckley's ethos: his ''hier- 
archy of topics" was used to analyze four sc- 
leaed rhetorical eflbrts of Buckley; and the 
same four speeches were analyzed for Buddey's 
use of God, devil, and charismatic terms and 
for his ability to actualize. 

The study revealed the following: (1) Budc* 
ley's ideology is consistent with the major In* 
fluencea on bis Ufe. (2) He meeu the criteria 
enunciated for Weaver's "noble lover." (5) There 
iB a predominant amfiguration of argtmients 
in Buckley's speeches* He argued primarily from 
definitim in iu various forms* He seldom ad- 
vanced causual arguments and least Craquently 
of all utilized the argument from drcumitances. 
(4) Buckley regularly used god terms to make 
America and iu polidcal^ economic; and te- 
ligious institutions and traditioni attractive to 
his audience and devil terma to make any com* 
peting ideu or system lepugnanL (5) Altboudi 
Buddey is hindeied by hitSocabtdaiy 
and s^le in his attempts to mMt^mUmM fg 
inmetim es very effective at arousing the emo- 
tions through aftnalliattei. 



Blillcr» Joseph CL A Study of the Speaking of 
Albert Benjamin Chandler. Southern t|Hnirfs 
U (Speedi). 

Albert Benjamin "Happy" Chandler was cal- 
led the last of the courthouse speakers. Cov- 
cmor of Kentucky twice, twice elected and once 
appohitcd to the United Sutes Senate, and 
High Qunmissioner of major league baitball. 
Senator Chandler addressed the United Sutes 
Senate on April 16 and May 17. 194S, concern* 
ing strategic war prioriUes. These speeches were 
the focus of this dissertation* 

The critical approadi of this uudy, taitored 
to the speaking of Albert Benjamin Chandler, 
had iu base in the writings and lectures of Dr* 
Earl £, Bradley* Ernest Wrage's concept of 
rhetoric as an intelleaual history of ideas was 
influential in the formulation of the critical 
method. 

The critical process followed in this study 
w?is: identification of the tensions, identification 
of the issues kivolvedt isolation of the speaker's 
propositions, and a study of the speaker's argu- 
ments* 

The manner with which the speaker dealt 
with the tensions of the persuasive situation was 
used as the measure of the effecdveness of his 
speaking. The kind of changes which the 
speaker proposed and those which he opposed 
were ukm as a measure of his assumptions and 
as an index to his concept of the ethia and 
politics of aodety* 

Senator Chandler's 4>eaking in the Senate in 
194S was the firu occasion of legislative opposi- 
tion to the Allied strategies priorities hi World 
War n. With these speeches he drew the at- 
tention and concern of the entire free world 
and successfully asserted the prerogadve of the 
United Sutes Senate to Influence foreign policy 
decisions* 



Moore, Lii^ Irwin. The ait^^yfifai Substance 
and Soratq^ics hi the D^wte Betireen CaU- 
f omia TaUe Grape Vlneyaid Owncti and the 
United Farm Woekcn Oifanlzbig Committee: 
1965*1970. Kent Stale U (S^eedi). 

The purpose of tUs study was to deteradne 
and describe the rhetorical subitance and rhe- 
torical strategica used by the United Farm 
Woricers Organising Committee (UFWOC) and 
their prime opponenti, idnepid ownei^ hi • 
di^iute over California taUe grape contiicta* 

The methodolcigy used M^nfnrd of ^ntny 
terminology^ imWmlng data about the dligmte^ 
and aMylng drflnlUnns to data i^ lfftf d. Ito- 
terial was collected through personal inter- 
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views with some partidiKinu in the ditpule and 
through printed data gathered on a letcarch 
trip to California and at lemal Ubrariei. 

After applying the definitioni of rhetorical 
HUbuance (istuct around which the diq(>ute 
ccnu n-d) and argument (those supported sute* 
mcnts which served as conclusions as to why 
issues should be accepted), the study concluded 
that tFWOC supported one issue in the dis- 
pute: union recognition. The issue was ad- 
vanteil through five argutnenu* The rhetorical 
strategics used by UFWOC included attempts 
to urge growers to sign contractt, persuade 
workers to strike, and convince consumers to 
boycott the purchase of grapes. Several tactics 
wen' used to accomplish these goals* 

()l.tH)sition argued that UFWOC should not 
be recognized and supported that issue with 
four arguments. Union opposition engaged in 
counter-strategies by attempting to convince 
themselves not to sign contracts* persuade 
workers not to strike, and convince consumers 
not to boycott grapef« , 

Myers, Stacy C Howard H. Baker* Jr.: A Rhet- 
oric of Leadership. Southern Dlinois V 
(Speech)* 

The purpose of thU study was to discover 
the persuasive strategies used by Howard H. 
Baker, Jr. during the 1966 and 1972 campaigns 
for the United Stttes Senate as shown by an 
yyymjn^frtftn (^f Intetviews and periodicals trac- 
ing the speaking and related activities during 
the campaigns. 

The focus of this study was first, to determine 
and examine the sod<HH»«rtfal tensions existing 
during the period of time from 1964«1966 in 
TennessM; second, to enundate the issuet that 
were predominate in tUe 1964. 1966. and 1972 
elections; and third, to enundate the persuasive 
strategic of Howard H. Baker. Jr. in his cam- 
paign for the United Sutes Senate in 1964. 
1966. and 1972^ 

leaker read the tensions of the time and re* 
ironded acoordin^y* He bced the promimnt 
iisues of the day and olkred p<»itive solutions. 
He adiieved credibOity in a sute where a 
Republican had never been elected to a sute- 
wide office. In his first years In the senate he 
narrowly lost the electioo tor minority leader 
of that body to a veteran senator. He is di> 
scribed by his colkages In tte tcnate as 
''promisinf ^'enerfetic;** ''a man wldi fantastic 
appeal and ability/ and *VNie ol the mm ar- 
ticulate seoatom servli^ today.** 
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Nelson* Jeffacy Arthur, The Rhetoric of tlie ♦ 
1S96 atul £900 Republican Presidential Cam* 
paagns. U of Michigan (Speech Communka* 
tlon and Tteatie). 

It was the purpose of the study to describe 
and analyse the penuasive efiEoru employed by 
William McKinley and his foUowers in at- 
tempting to gain voter support for presidential 
candidate McKinley in 18% and 1900. A com- 
parison of the 1896 and 1900 G.O.P. campaigns 
was made in order to shed light on the thhiking 
of the McKinley fbrces in choosing and develop- 
ing particular persuasive tediniques and adapt- 
ing them to shnilar. or dumged, drcumstanoes* 
Through careful consideration of the setthigs 
for the campaign rhetoric. efiorU to influence 
news coverage, the choice of campaigners to 
commumcate with the American voters, and 
close attention given to the planning and crca- . 
tion of campaign messages, the McKinley forces 
attempted to win over the Amerian voters. 

The evidence compiled suggesu that the Mc- 
Kinley organization was a well-disdplined po* 
litical group capable of putting past rhetorical 
experiences to good use by evaluating those 
expe ences. then deriding whether repeUtlon 
of the uctia employed in the experiences would 
be helpful in selling itt presidaitial candidate 
to the people. TacUcs beUeved to be successful 
were employed again and again in efforts to 
win the allegiance of the American voters^ On 
the other hand, the Republican candidate and 
his forces did maintain a flexibiUty that allowed 
them to vary their tactia when a more effective 
persuasive technique was thought to be possible, 
or differing drcumstanrrs sunested a diange 
in approach. 

Potter* Lany L. The Spealdng of James H. 
Smiths A Descripdvc Anatyiis Jhiongh Rhe- 
tcNical Perfective, Sontbem niinoU U 
(^eech). 

The Speaking of James H. Smith as Exocu- 
Uve Se!«tary of the Illinois State Baptist As- 
sociation is readily recognized as the product 
of a man. his denomination, aid hla ofltoe* This 
uudy. after sttting certain assumptions about 
rhetoric and public address, attempu to t^iiswer 
he questions: (1) What b the function of the 
Office of the Executive Secretary in the Dlinola 
BaptUt Sute Assodsrton? (S) How does Sodth 
view his role as Executive Secretary and what 
are the rhetorical impUmdons oi Us riew? ^ 
IVhat are Smidi's private and/or public re* 
sponses to sdected contemporary Issues? (4) 
What does an nrtmlnaHon of sdected artidea 
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and speeches by Smith reveal in lerms of 
thetncs. propositions, and arguments, the latter 
two elements having to do with what he asks 
men to do and how he attempts to effect per- 
suasion? What arr some major effrcts o\ liis 
Mieakinj; and what contributed to his effective* 
uos? (fi) What docs this study rt»voaL as rhe* 
tnrical assessment, about Smith's ethical as- 
sumptions* al)out his view of man, and about 
hnw he attempts to adapt to the circumstances 
(if a given speech situation? • 

While the six chapters of the audy deal with 
fhise questions by way of introduction, develop- 
ment, anfl spixific concltisions, chapter four 
discusses Smith's approach to preparation and 
delivery, his preaching and Bible tcar»*''ng, and 
also descritMs his position and d'scusxc^s his 
nm€x*t>ts as reflected in his administrative 
siK)kt^manship unci selected issues. 

PnmelK Sandra £• Rhetorical Thcor>, Social 
Valuer and S<H'iaI C3ian|$e: An Af^proach to 
Rhetorical Analysis of Soda! Movetncntt 
V^lth Case Studies on the New Deal and the 
New Left* U of MinneioU (Speech Com- 
munication), 

This thesis defines the rhetorical structure 
<»f social change through analysis of the value 
premises employed in characteristic rhetoric 
and through application of Burkean concepts 
including acceptance, rejection, causistic stretch- 
ing, and identification. Social movement is 
viewed as a public drama, or an extended rhe- 
torical transaction between competing systems 
of order and a mass audience. In thii system, 
rhetorical analysis becomes the discovery and 
Interpretadon of the implied value premises 
which support the old order and the competing 
value premises associated with various movement 
groups. The critic attempu to explain the 
processes by which the old values are gradually 
replaced by the new. Rhetoric becomes the 
study of subconscious or semiconscious forces 
that are adapted* applied, molded* shared, and 
warred over by the old order and ristag counter- 
forces. 

Enthymcme analysis was adapted to the study 
of movements ihrou^ two processes: viewing 
the enthymeme's '^miuing premise** as a value 
or postulate held by the audience which made 
the mesrage both coherent and persuasive, 
and establishing a method fbr selecdng *1tcy 
siatemenu** to be subjected to enthymeme 
analytis. The key statements of the old order 
were sought in ceremralal or ritualistic mes- 
sages directed to believers while the dissidents^ 
key statements were sM^t In consdtutlons or 
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founding sutements» dramadc confrontations, 
agitational literature, and other "represcnu- 
tivc anecdotes** as well as cercmotiiai rhetoric, 

The bulk of the dissertation was a case-study 
analysis of two pi*riods of social upheaval in 
rwent American history: the 19.i()*s aud the 

RatcUffe, Ivan E. Mark Hatfield, A Good 
Man Speaking Well. Southern Illinois U 
(Speech). 

The purpose of this dissertation was to de- 
scribe, analyze, and evaluate the rhetorical 
effectiveness of Senator Mark HatBeld in the 
senatorial campaign of 1966 and in his actions 
and public speaking through June, 1970, by 
testing his position on the issues and his po- 
litical actions in terms of the "Good-Man" 
theory of rhetoric. 

An historical resume of the *'Gooit-Man" 
theory provides historical pvrspecdve. The study 
includes an examination of "Good* Man*' in 
American society today as found in speech texu 
and from a review of speech criticism as it coi?- 
cems the political leader in American sodety. 
A biographical analysis of Mark Hatfield pre- 
sents selected dau to determine why Uiis 
politician mainUined his i>articuiar position on 
the issues involved. An examination is made of 
selected speeches from 1964 to 1970 whidi in* 
elude pre- and post-senatorial election cam- 
paign speeches to define the rhetorical situation. 

The speaker's ethics were revealed by the 
issues he supported. The things which he asked 
men to do were viewed in light of the principles 
of the ''Good-Man" theory of rhetoric As a 
professional politician, Senator Hatfield accepted 
the responsibility of being a ''Good-Man** in 
keeping with QttintUian's teachhig. He also 
followed the precepts of a person "qieakhig 
well." The "Good-Man" sUndard for evalua- 
ting an orator was accepuble hi classical tiroes. 
This study revealed that It is juu as applicable 
today, mere there is free interchange, the 
"Good-Man speaking well" is just as important 
to the welMieing of iodety today as he was 
in dassical Rmne or Gfteoe* 

Rudolphi Harriet J* A Rhetorical Analysis o£ 
Robert F. Kennedy's Univcnlty Addresses in 
South Afdcst June, 1066. CHtio State U 
(Speeds Cnmmnnicafimi)> 

The purpose of this study was to evaluate 
rhetorically the epiddcdc speaking of Senator 
Robert F. Kennedy In Sooth Africa In June of 
1966. During his brief viilt to that country be 
delivered addresses to ftmr imiveisitiest Cape 
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Town Univenity cm the evesiiiig of June 6th; 
StcUcnboidi Univenity at noon of June 7th: 
Natal University at Durban the evening of June 
7th: and VVitwaterarand University at Johannes* 
burg the evening of June 8th. Analysis of those 
four spv*echcs as a means of evaluating Ken* 
nedy s rhetorical performance on this occasion 
constituted the design of this study. 

SiiiLc Kennedy's rhetorical transactions in 
Soutii Africa conformed to the cpideictic genre 
of discourse, tliis study utilizes the methodology 
recommended by Cbaim Perelman and L* 
Olbrccts^Tyic^ in their volume The New 
Rht'tnric: A Treatise on ArgumenMion. Lloyd 
fiit/ci s ''constraints** which Impose limitations 
upon the speaker's eCfectivenesi in achieving his 
Koal>» were also used in this analysis to measuve 
Kennedy's efficacy in speaking. 

The major findings of this study were: (1) 
Kennedy spoke re^xmsibly in South Africa. 
His listeners perceived him to be a man of 
good moral character* sound judgment, and 
gootiwill. (2) Kennedy's epideicUc speaking in 
South Africa was a demonstration of rhetoric 
^s process. This tour constituted only one 
segn)ent ot a long-range campaign to gain ac* 
ceptance of his value hierarchy. (3) The Perei* 
msn«Tyteca model provides the critic with an 
effective instrument for measuring the effiicacy 
of cpideictic oratory. 

Semlak, iVilliam Daniel. A Rhecorical Analy- 
MS of George S. McGovem's Campaign for 
the 1972 Democratic Prestdenttal Nomina- 
tion. U of Minnesou (Speech Communica- 
tioo). 

This study focuses on the rhetorical efforts 
involved in McGovem's attempt to gain the 
nomination. It explores tiie symbolic behavior 
generated by BfcCk>vem and his opponents 
as reported in the public media. The study 
describes the rhetoricil behavior generated by 
various sources* interprets its significance, and 
makes an evaluation. 

The analysis relics on a £antasy*rhetorical 
vision methodology and on the Binder five- 
stage model of political development. 

The conclnsion was that the McGovem 
campaign underwent thiee stages of political 
development. Each stage created a unique rhe- 
torical proLlem and offered a clearly otMervabk 
rhetorical strategy that emerged from Mc* 
Govem's New Fopulial rhetoiical vision. The 
identity «tage fauted fimn lIoGovem's announee- 
ment of candidacy thsougfa the Wisoonsi?i pri- 
mary. During that period the MtGovem riiet- 
oric portrayid a man of principle who stood 



above normal politicians. The legitimacy stage 
tested from Wisconsin to the California pri- 
mary. During that period the McGovt:rn rhet* 
oric portrayed a legitimate spokesman for the 
New Politics who stood for real, profound 
change as manifested in his positions on welfare 
reform and defense spending. The participa- 
tion stage occurred from California through 
the national convention. McCk)Vem was fea- 
tured as the product of grass roou support 
which reflected a new political center. 

.\ fourth stage, penetratton« emerged in Mc- 
Govern's acceptance speech. It foreshadowed 
an emerging rhetorical strategy decigned to re- 
unite Democrats under the "come home, Ameri- 
ca** theme, whidi had potential to bridge some 
of the rhetorical problems creat«l during stages 
two and three, and maintain McGovem's in- 
tegrity espoused in stage one. 

Shields, Evelyn. A Rhetorical Analysii of die 
Anglo-Irish Treaty Issue in the Irish General 
Election Campaign of 1922 in the Twmty<iix 
Counties. L of Michigan (Speech Communis 
cation and Theatre). 

This study examined the riietoric used by 
the two major Irish political partiei» the pro* 
Treaty party and the Republican party. In 
order to desaibe and analyze the particular 
pattern of interaction which existed and to 
evaluate the probable eSea of these utter- 
ances on the outcome of the controversy. 

Speeches given by the political orators and 
other source material which aided in tlie his- 
torical reconstruction and analysis of the con- 
troversy were studied. From this investigation 
an attempt was made to describe and evaluate 
the particular pattern of rhetoric which existed. 

The principal condusinns reached in the 
study were: (1) The riietorical efforts of the 
speakers fit into a two-pronged pattern in that 
the Republican and Treaty wings of self-de- 
termination pursued somewhat different courses; 
yet these courses had in common the same end 
and shared certain methods and ideas. (2) The 
extremist image of the Republican speaken 
operated negatively upon their ethos and limited 
their possibilities for effectiveness. (8) The goals 
of the Treaty orators had a greater likelihood 
of success. Their methods and ideas demon- 
strated an awareness of the values and ideas 
of the audiences more so than ibat of Che Re- 
publican speakers and seemed mote adapted 
to the rhetorical possibilities of the thne. (4) 
The Irish case demonstrated the riietorical 
prcAlemii faced by political spokesmen who are 
mutually incompatible on the issue of political 
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sclf-determinatioo* The Ukelihood is that the 
more conservative will triumph becauM* 

the majority o£ the populace are inclined to 
settle for immediate solutions, however limited. 

Sprouici James Michael* The Case for a Wider 
War: A Study of die Administration Ra* 
tionale Cor CommiUncnt lo Vietnam, 1964* 
1967* Ohio State U (Speech Communication). 

In focusing on the administration rationale 
for commitment to Vietnam 1964»1967» several 
questions served to direct the researdi: (1) 
What were the arguments justifying in- 
\olvement? (2) What assumptions and beliefs 
underlay the case for commitment to Vietnam? 
(J) To what extent was Vietnam policy defense 
related to the rhetoric of the cold war? (4) 
What judgmenu may oe made about the fair* 
nesfi and accuracy of the administration argu- 
mentation? 

Results of analysis of foreign policy docu- 
ments, individual memoirs* and an interview 
with Dean Rusk established that the experi- 
ences of World War II and the cold war con- 
verged to create a pattern of shared beliefs 
based on the '*lesioni of the past.*' Johnson Ad- 
ministration defense of Vietnam policy clearly 
rested on the inventory of beliefs^ assumptions, 
and language asiodated with the cold war. 
Acting as advocates for a particular interpreta* 
tion of the Vietnam conflict, the policy makers 
drew their defense of policy from analogies 
based on the cold war political and rhetorical 
tradition. Arguing from a right-versus-wrong 
stance* the administration reacted negatively 
to criticism and diqiaraged both the arguments 
and motives of detractors. In taking such an 
absolutist position, the administration alienated 
segments of the educated public, thus helping 
to produce a campaign of war opposition, 

Stanton, Donal Junior, A Rhetorical Evalua* 
tion of Thomas Hart Benton*s Slavery 
Speeches, 1844*18Sa* Ohio SUtc U (Speech 
CoaunMnication)i 1972. 

The purpOM of this study was to examine the 
rhetorical concepts and practice of Seiuitor 
Thomas Hart Bet^fon of Misj^uri as revealed 
by a study of his speeches on the Uavery issue 
between 1844 and 1858* 

The rationale and methodology of this study 
are essentially neoclassical in nature. The re- 
search questiooa are derived largely from tra- 
ditional approacfaa to the three modes of proof: 
ethos, pathos, and logos and the five classical 
cuons of rhetoric Invention* diq;ioiitlcm« man- 



ory, style, and delivery. Answers to reseijrch 
questions relating to the slavery speedies are 
derived from the nature* compiMition, content, 
cflectivenea, and interplay of these eight rhe* 
torical factors as kx*vealed by an examination 
of the speech texu and accounts and asscss- 
menu of these speeches provided by Benton's 
contemporaries. 

Between 1849 and 1858 Benton eliminated 
much of the condescending tone and content 
which characteriied his earlier speeches and 
practiced a mudi more direct, personal, and 
conciliatory rhetoric. The filavet7 speeches also 
indicate that Benton maiuiged to overcome 
some of the pedantry evident in earlier speeches 
on other subjects. Generally, the slavery speeches 
are characterized by dear organization, a style 
modified to accommodate differing audiences, 
extensive evidence in support of arguments, and 
extensive use of emotional and ethical appeals 
designed to promote harmony and save the 
Union, 

Benton's principal liability was his over> 
reliance upon his greatest asset, the use of a vast 
array of facts in support of argumcnU. Tliis 
factor clearly weakened his style and argument 
(Abstracted by Goodwin Berquist) 

Starts Douglas Ferret, Ghostivriting in Govern- 
ment: A Lexical Analysis oC Matcbed Pain of 
Speeches Ghostwritten for Florida lieutenant 
Governor Tom Adams. Florida State U (Com* 
municatlon)* 1072, 

This study provided an analysis of the use 
of elements of style within ghostwritten speeches 
by two ghostwriters who worked for Tom 
Adams, one while he was secretary of state and 
another while he was lieutenant governor. 

Each of the twenty gliostwritten speedies 
siudicd, matched by topic and audietice, ww 
subjected to these measures: Flesch Reada- 
bility, Human Interest, and Level of Abstrat- 
tion; Gunning Fog Index: Gillie Level of Ab* 
strations; Adjective*Verb Quotient; Olsoomfiort- 
Relief Quotient; Tension Measure; AcUve* 
Passive Ratio; Redundancy Measure of hller 
words: and Sdf-Re£erence Comparison Data 
were applied to the Wikoxon (T) Matched- 
Pairs Signed-Ranks Test to measure difference, 
and to the Spearman (Rho) Rank Condalioo 
Coeffideat Test to metttno relationship. 

Significance resulted hn thirteen per cent <A 
the sbcty kxieal measures and sutlstlcal tests. 
The resulu iirere: (1) Except hi eight very dls* 
Crete lexical measures, the sixty lexical measures 
and statisdcal tcstt failed in totality to dis* 
tlnguish between the two ghostwriters* (2) It 
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is t^osiiible that the early joumaliitic training 
of the two ghostwriter! could account for the 
apparent limilarity of ityle. (S) Whatever dif* 
ferencoi and rehtionships existed between the 
two ghostwriters could have existed by chance. 
(4) The ghostwriter does obscure the speaking 
style of his principal. (5) The ghostwriter does 
seek to influence the political attitudes and 
speaking style of hb principal. Therefore, the 
rhetorical critic, instead of lamenting the pres- 
ence of the ghostwriter, should include the 
ghostwriter in uudies of public speakers who 
relv upon such assistance. 

Trube), Lillian P. The Public Speaking Ca* 
rti v of Ida M. TarbelL Florida Sute U 

(ConmiHnication)» 1972. 

Ida M. Tarbell ivaa one of the first '*muck- 
rakets/* but durinj; her lifetime she was al- 
most as widely known ai a lecturer. From her 
papers at Allegheny College and other refer- 
ences, occasions of over two hundred speeches 
were identified. Manuscxiptt of twenty*eight 
of her speeches are available and were examined 
to had principal themes. 

On the lecture platform she spoke of in* 
duitrial Subjects, the place of women in our 
society, and Abraham Lincoln. Before colleges* 
c]ub!i, and Allegheny alumni audiences, she 
ulked of her views on education and writing. 
During the war she spoke for the Women's 
Committee of the National Defense Counul. ad* 
vocacing complete support for the conflict but 
calling for a method of ellminatir^ war. She 
consistently urged a form of democratic In- 
dustrialism for the oDuntry. Although she wu 
opposed to woman sufErage, she argued that 
women should and oould take their rightful 
pUice in modem aodety. 

Her q>eeches provide rximplea of the skilled 
use of supporting materiaL She uied all of the 
commonly designated forms of support, but 
was particularly devoted to the use of iUustra* 
tion and compariaoo. The foms of support in 
her speeches were Identified and quantatively 
measured by line count Forty^even per cent 
of the content of bei z^mtdm^ conslsffd oi 
illustratlMs, testimony, statistics, and comparl- 
soM. The diflkulty of using present-day lists 
of supporting materials as a basis for omtent 
analysis of wptedm ii discussed In the study. 

IVhited, tnd Jr. The Shdotfc of Scsmtar 
Patrick Attlhoiiy McCatran. U of Olcfoss 

(Speech). 

The purpose of this study war to analyae 
and criticise the senatorial riietoric of Fatiich 



McCarran» who served as a United States Senator 
from 19SS to 1954. 

The study concentrates on three issues: the 
silver issue, the Supreme Court-packing issue, 
the antiaommunism issue. The Nevada Demo- 
crat's speechmaking on and off the Senate fioor 
was analysed, as well as other rhetorical fonns, 
including: news media interviews, Senate re- 
ports, and public letters* The major collection 
of McCarran*s papers is located at the College 
of Holy Names in Oakland, California* 

McCarran was a leading silver advocate; he 
initiated and helped pass several silver price 
support laws. He worked with Senators Burton 
K. Wheeler and Joseph C. O'Mahoney to lead a 
successful atuck on an Administration proposal 
that would have added six new members to the 
Supreme Court* M<£arran's speech on the 
Senate floor opposing this measure was the most 
dramatic and widely reported of his career. 
Although Joseph McCarthy's name is associated 
with the anti-communist aaivities of the early 
19S0*s it was McCarran who was responsible 
for the restricdve legisladon of the period* It 
was McCarran who waa the staunchest advocate 
for and defender of these bills on the Senate 
floor. 

Wilcox, James R. A QuandUdve Oatenc 
Analysis Investigatioa of Selected Character^ 
istics of Analogies in Public Address. Purdue 
U (Communlcatloii}. 

Designed to explicate empiricaUy the con- 
stnia analogy ai a public addreu phenomenon, 
this study proceeded from an extensive aoalyiis 
of uses of the texm, defining analogy as a four* 
term relation: A:B::C:]X Numerous symbolic 
forms, indtiding models and metaphors, were 
identified as analogy xehtion derivatives. A 
range of analogy functions, indudlng organlza* 
tion of classification schemes, symbolizatioo, 
and hypothesis formation suggest its broader 
place in commundadon theory than traditional 
concerns for riietorical effect 

A content analysis of five groups of fifteen 
speedies, each group dmtn randomly with 
placement from tlM 1966*67 volume of Vital 
Speeches, yielded 1419 anaV^ial assertims and 
the following condusions: (1) More than one- 
fifth of all paragraphs contained •'^f'fgyfal 
usertiona* (2) F(m^fifths of all anilgglfil as- 
-ertions contained terms not explicitly sym* 
bollsed; three«fifUis h^d three ternu expUdty 
stated. (S) Twenty*four anakglcal assertions 
were explicitly extended beyond the imuMetm 
rehtlM. {4} Nine«tenthi of the total were cast 
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in four relationship categories: aiiOciation» ac* 
tiuii, caiise^eflect, and functional* (5) Half of 
xhv toial were in iiitic subject categories: or- 
ganic, machine, gec)grat)hical« game, architcc* 
ture, direction, journey, war, atid nu^lital. ((1) 
Two'ihirds of the toial served an evaluative 
function; one-third rendered neutral evalua- 
tion. (7) Contingency analysis of six attribute 
combinaiions 10 determine attribute co-occuv- 
reace exceeding chance revealed no general as* 
M»ciation patterns. 

I he analysis piovicies a taxonomy of varia- 
bles which may be useful either as independent 
\ari;ibles for experimental research on message 
elfects. or as criterion measures from which 
inferences may be drawn about individual or 
cultural analogy usage, 

Yamabhai* Swanit The Rhetoric of Non-Vio* 
'ence: C ritical VnalyNiN of Selected Speeches 
lA \U K. Gandhi. Ohio State V (Speech 

C jin:;;ujiiicaiion )• 

Several contemporary rhetorical iheorisu 
were used cclectically to undersund and evalu- 
ate Gandhi*s speeches: the dramatistic model 
of Kenneth Burke, the argumentative analysis 
of Stephen Toulmin. the moral rhetoric of 
Richard Weaver, and the philosophic rhetoric 
of Perelmar-Tytcca. 

Five major speeches were thoroughly analyzed 
acording to the dramatistic model. In using 
the penud* the act was discovered to be the 
controlling element. The penudic analysis 
gives us a better insist into Candhi's rejec- 
tion of the doctrine that the end justifies the 
means. 

The speeches were alsu analyzed by using 
the Toulmin modeL By applying the Weaver 
coMCept of the philosophical nature of the 
speaker's major premise^ Gandhi's philosophical 
tHisition coutd be discernible from ^ u warranu 
and his b^^'^Uoga. 

Ik)th dramatistic and argumenutive analyses 
de monstrated that the philosophy which domin* 
ated within the speeches -^An realism. A further 
examination was made in terms of the universal 
audience. A number of messages extracted from 
Gandhi *s speeches clearly illustrate the kind 
of universal appeal he developed for an uni* 
versa! audience. This study reveals that con* 
temporary Western rhetoric can be used effi- 
ciently by the critic even though the subject 
of his study is indigcneous to a culture vastly 
different from that of the West. 



Zimmerman, Cordon I. A Comparative Rhetori* 
cal Analysis of the Nevada Coosilttttiosial 
Convention of 1864. U of MiniMsoia (Speech 
Communication). 

The purpose of this study was to apply, com* 
pare* an^t evaluate three approaches to rhe- 
torical criticism as they were usctl to criticixe 
the Nevada Constitutional Debatcii of 1864. A 
sectindaiy objective was to formulate conclusions 
al)out the frontier society in which the Debates 
occurred. 

After an historical summary about the Ne- 
vada mining frontier* the writer employed the 
hrst critical method^ a focus on argumentation. 
C;euerally accepted standards of "effective argu- 
mentation** were applied to key del>utes. This 
mcihod revealed that the convention argumen- 
latioii was generally subsiaudard with poor 
development, supiiort. extension, and clash. 

I he second method involved analysis of group 
faniasijEing. The critic identific*d the situations 
when delegates described events in dramatic 
terms. These scenario* revealed the speakers' 
values, attitudes, strategies* and world views* 
The length and fervor of dramatic de\elop- 
ment suggests that the fantasies were highly 
meaningful expressions of a group ' reality.** 

The ihird method was an inductive attempt 
to determine persistent themes and speaking 
styles. The critic read the entire convention 
transcript, arranged salient features, phrases, 
and themes into categories, and then structured 
the cate(;ories into more meaningful order. The 
conclusion drawn was that persons assumed to 
he funic r delegatc*s displayed ch:iractLTistics of 
a literate, genteel, and eastern American culture. 

The writer compared the methods* concluding 
that extended, multi«speaker discourse is es- 
pecially amendable to analysis by a combination 
of critical approaches. Additionally, since the 
methods revealed important characteristics of 
frontier society, historians may justifiably view 
rhetorical eventt as legitimate and useful prl* 
mary source material* 



Rhetorical and Communication Theory 

Abbott* Don. Terminology and Ueob^t 
MarKisi InflucQCCi 00 the Rhetorical Tlieory 
of Kenneth Burke* U ot HffanarhHSftts 
(Speech). 

The purpose of this study was to determine 
the ways in which the riietorical theory of Ken- 
neth Burke was influenced by Marxism. 

In the early nineteen thirties Burke moved 
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from a jwsitiuii of **acMht:lk negativism** lo 
an acccfitaiuc of an itli^aliml form of com* 
nitini^tn. This personal politita] philosophy 
iviWiUil in Umki»N major writings of 
the- prricMl: Pnmantnre and Changi\ Atth 
(fuhs tnuaitl Ifisfoty, and Philosofthy of Liter- 
my ititfn, Uxukv was alsii involval in the 
\fai\ist litrraiv Mo\t*m«'Ut :\:u\ the ( onimuiiist 
Paitx-sponsoicd Aniiiiiaii Wnifis* Congrrss. A 
maju) p.itt «)f liinki's uoik in this pcrifnl was 
his aitrnipt to integrals Marx and Fnud. Two 
tnujcir cniicrpts dcM'iopi'd from this Integra* 
tiou: ' alirnatiun*' aiul ' svmlwds of auth«>rity/* 
With the arriial ol the Umivs Burke ceased 
to consider hinisi'lf a conununisi even though 
he «ui)tinn«'d to diaw insipihts "^roni Niar\i>in. 
In tarer works iinrke examincxl Marxism hoth 
as a critique of lapitalist rhetoric and as a 
iheou of rhetoric. Marxist eUwnts appear in 
the Uurkean concepts of m>^tification, court* 
ship. Iiierarchy. and dialectic 

Ad;tn>. W. C:4fton» An Experimental Invtfstiga* 
tinn of Individual Pmtdecisional Information* 
Sickini; Behavior Within a Sequential Set of 
CJioices. Florida Sute V (Communication)* 

This study reviewed the published experi* 
mental research generated by cognitive-dit- 
Mitiance and sequential*decision theories. Thir* 
teen conclusions were drawn from these lines 
of research. Based on two conclusions, an ex- 
periment was conducted to determine the ef* 
fects of importance and difficulty on postded* 
sion-il information sixking. In achlition, it man- 
iptdatcd the feedback to the subjects. 

Eighty subjecu were assigned at random to 
one of four groups; each group represented 
contrasting conditions of importatue and cer* 
tainty. Diffictilty was represented as a random 
replication. 

Five measutes of information were analyzed: 
the amount which the individual sought* the 
difference between the amounts favoring the 
chosen altemativet* the amount favoring the 
chosen alternative* the ratio favoring the se- 
lection to total infonnation* and the ratio 
needed to produce a decisional change. 

The resulu indicated that neither impor lance 
nor certainty had any effect on any of the de* 
pendent variables. The difficulty factor had a 
significant effect on all the depmdent variables 
except the information favoring iLu selected 
alternative. 

The resulu further support a "Hvorid series'* 
model of the decision process. This cradtislon 
was supported by three items: the informatim 
favoring the dedslon, the basts for this model. 



was consistent across all treatments; this vari- 
able was fairly reliable across divisions; and 
this mmtel could account for all treatment 
Hhits. 

I he study suggests tliat future studies should 
(ontiniie to analyse individual differetices in the 
dt'iiMcm process, i)articularly in a seqticntial*de* 
cision situation. 

AUeii* T. Harrell. An Examination of the 
Coniniuiiicati^e Inti*ractioii Between the Unit- 
ed Sta:cs untl The PiMipIc^ Republic of China 
from January 1969 to February 1972. Ohio 
State U (Speech Connnunication). 

This study proposed to show how contcm* 
|)orary communication theory could Ik? mean* 
iuufidly applied to international relations an- 
alysis. Such theoretical dimensions as viewing 
nurrnational communication as an open sys* 
tern of interdependent behaviors was examined. 

The study had several objectives. It sought 
to devehip a preliminary category system for 
analysing international communications with 
particular emphasis on signal and sytnlxd dis* 
tinctions. Secondly it focused on message in- 
teraction as the major determinant of inter- 
national relationships whether friendly or hos- 
tile lK*tweeti nations. And finally it attempted 
to discover methods of how two nations which 
have previously been hostile (as between the 
l'.S. and the People's Republic of China) may 
successfully communicate their intentions in 
such a way that they are aedible to the other 
nation. 

The methodology of the study was threefold. 
First a contemporary case study of communica* 
tion between the Ignited Sutes and the PeopIc*s 
Repitblic of China. January .1969 to February 
1972 was examined. The outcome, better re* 
lations between the two, is known* The role 
that communication variables played in de- 
termining this outcome was explored. Secondly 
content analysis was used to develop a category 
system for the exchanged messages* meaning and 
effect. Finally principles of general systems 
theory were applied to the analysis with mm- 
sages as opposed to actors (nations or govern- 
ment leaders) forming the components of the 
system. A coding scheme for the collected met- 
sages suitable to computer application was 
piesented. Sutistical significance was found for 
all three reseafch hypotheses. 

Baisdi John W. An Analytical FIdd Study ol 
<^Open Coonminkadon^ as Percdired liy 
Sttpcrvisoti, Snbovdlnatcsi and Feefs. Ptudoe 
U (CommontcatfOh^)* 
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This study was designed to explore thc*rc- 
lationihip between ''open communication** and 
5electcd variables in the frame of reference of 
supcrvisor^KubonUnate an<l pr* r inrr rchifiou- 
ships in an organizational Si^ttin]?* Tlic sample 
consisted of 72 employees from the service 
department of a medium-sized public utilities 
telephone company. 

Hierarchical level scrxed as an independent 
vaiiable. while open communication was the 
major dependent variable. "Trust/* "retiprocity" 
and "job sati'ifaction** also ser\ed dependent 
variables. The data (oMrited were analyzed by 
means of spearman rbo (rank-onier) correla- 
tions and a scries of 2 X ^ analyses of variance. 

The results of this investi^ration revealed that 
for ta\k/noft-ta^k topics no statistically signifi- 
cant differenrrs were found between dy^ 
groups on actual and message-receiving de- 
pendent measures of openness. For imptrsonal/ 
personal topics, no statistically significant resulti 
were found tietween dyad groups on actual, 
potential or message-receiving measures of open* 
ness. No statistically significant results were 
obtained either between or within dyad groups 
on positive/ftef^ativc topics. Within group dif- 
ferences the studv showed that supervisors 
perceived their subordinates as more willing to 
listen on impersonal than personal topics. Alto* 
on message-receiving openneu, subordinates per* 
ceived their supervisors as more willing to listen 
on positive than on negative topics. For sub* 
ordsnates only a significant positive correla* 
tion was found between trust and perception 
of -^willingneM to listen."* For peers, the negatvte 
direction of the correlations was indicative of 
an inverse relationship between actual open- 
ness and general satisfaction. For subordinates* 
significant positive correlations emerged between 
general sadsfitctlon and Willingness to listen"* 
on all the topic dimensions. 

Bicker* Robert T* Granville Hicks as an Amer- 
ican Marxist Critic U of IlllAolt (^ccdi 
Commnnlrattfln), 

This study examined the writings of Gran* 
ville Hicks during the period when he was a 
fading American Marxist literavy critic* Speedi* 
es» articles, and book reviews written by Hicks 
during the thirties formed the basis of this 
study of bis rhetoric at a time when his works 
tepresented an ideologtcally-grounded critidsu. 
These materials revealed that Hicks* efforts as 
ft Marxitt critie urere analogous to those cf a 
minister* Instruction, encottragement, evangel- 
ism, and defense of the faith are all found iti 
his work during the period. 



Hicks* adoption of Marxist criticism required 
no major shift in his critical stance. It was, in- 
stead, a uanowing of his sociological criticism 
to a s|>et ific political commitment. The apparent 
failure of cat)italism in the early thirties 
brought Hicks to Marxism for four principal 
reasons: communism seemed to offer explana- 
tions and solutions regarding problems of the 
depression; the seeming piosperity of Soviet 
Russia appeared to demonstrate those solu- 
tions* feasiliility: he felt that communists acted 
while others only ciiticized; and he saw com- 
munism as the most effective means of com- 
bating fascism. 

His view that writers could become prole* 
tarians through an act of the will indicates 
that Hides was not a pure Marxist. Instead, his 
criticism was an artifact of the popular front 
movement. His career as an American Marxist 
critic suggests that the school was valuable to 
the degree that it was sociological criticism and 
was a confused distortion to the degree that 
it was ideolc^cally oriented. 

Biddle» Sharon S. Omservative Ckmmunica- 
tion: A Critical Analysis of the Rhetorical Be- 
haviors of Edmund Burke, Coascrvati%*e £x« 
cmplar. Ohio State U (Speech Commimica- 
tioo)« 

The purpose of this study was to investigate 
the nature of rhetorical substance inhering in 
conservative tendencies such as those exempli- 
fied by Edmund Burke in his endeavor to com- 
municate his philosophy. The writer's assump* 
don regarding Burke as a conservative was de- 
rived from a distillation of sources from authors 
such as Leo Strauss, Alfred Cobban* Carl Gone, 
and Charles Parkin. 

The critical method of communication re- 
search was employed from a trans-historical per- 
spective. The writer developed a critical tool 
by abstracting and synthesiring theoretical con- 
cepts from Charles Morris and Karl Wallace. 
A system for the linguistic analysis of values 
emerged by considering man's value Judgments 
as beinR manifested via statemenu rellectiim 
ex; lanation, justification, obligation, and delib* 
eration. 

This analysis of the subsume and metiiod 
of Edmund Burke's speeches and writings re* 
suited in a fresh intiirpreudon of Burke differ- 
ing from that of writers sudi as John Moriey, 
Harold Ladd, Donald Bryant, and Kichaid 
Weaver, and a set of topi whidi provided a 
tentative model heuristlcally tiseful for the in* 
ventional analysis and evaluation of conserva* 
tive communication. The topics induded de* 
velopment of timeless reasons, assodational 
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principlct^ and binding obUgations. Being anic* 
ttUted in detignative, appraiiive, and prescrip- 
tive statements, thete topia pointed to dusieit 
of values in Burke's conservative conception of 
the nature of man* the nature ok society, and 
the nature of the ultimate gooti. 

Browning, Larry D* DeveIopin{{ A Grounded 
Communication Theory: An Af^oach to In- 
lerpenonal Behavior in an Organisation* 
Ohio State U (Speech Cj;2ut;ttnication). 

This research focused on the development of 
communication theory from data gathered 
through unstructured methods in a field set- 
ting. The study considers descriptively how in* 
dividuals communicate interpersonally in an 
oiganiiational setting and, what variables in- 
fluence the ways individuals communicate. 

Non-partidpant observation and in-depth in- 
terviewing were used as data collection methods. 
These methods were set in a conceptual frame- 
worlt of interaction theories of communicatioti 
and modem system tlieories of organisation. 

Tlie data were analysed through an inductive 
process that allows one to move from concrete 
data to categorical and theoretical rcprescnu- 
tion of the data (grounded theory). The method 
emphasizes generation of relationships and hy- 
potheses rather than their confirmation* 

The manuscripts produced by observation and 
interviewing were divided into 426 uniu of an- 
alysis called incidents. The incidents were an- 
alysed by coding each one into as many emer- 
gent or existing categories as pouible. Each 
incident reviewed was applied to existing cate- 
gories to see if additional categories were neces* 
sary. This process eventually produced a set of 
24 categories. 

Relationships among these categories were 
developed by creating variable maps which re- 
vealed clusters of amplifying (direct) and 
counteracting (inverse) rehtionships. This com- 
bination of variables into more abstract patterns 
produced three clusters. The relationships with- 
in the dusters were reduced formally to sixteen 
hypotheses and had the multiple effects of con- 
firming and questioning presendy recognised 
findings and creating new relationships among 
variables in group and organizational communi- 



Dnvid Thomas, Jr. 
Sltate^ la a Ildd Experiment: The Elfteis 
of Memage Type and Locus of Coolfol M 
the inhsfqwrnt Behavior of Partidpants la a 
Bdttvkr Mndinrariflii Wdf^uCeatrol Pro> 
ipaok V of ffimthffrn CaUfomla (l^peeds 
CoBUBiiiilcatiM)* 



Within the context of a three wed( series of 
lectures on the behavior modification approach 
to Hvight^controL ^ field experiment was con- 
ducted to determine the differential effecu of 
two tyfies of messages on the subsequent be- 
havior of internal and external subjects. The 
dependent variables were a series of thirteen 
means behavioral acts (e«g.» keeping a food con- 
sumption diary) which are expected to lead to 
the eventual end of pennanent weight-control. 
Two hypotheses tested were: overall, intmals 
should perform more of the behavioral acu 
than should externals; however, while internals 
should not be differentially affected by the two 
message types, externals should be influenced 
to perform more of the behavioral acu by a 
message emphasizing the likelihood of thdr 
achieving permanent weight-control than by a 
message emphasizing the desirability of achiev- 
ing those consequences. 

The dependent variable dau consisted of 
both self-reported measures of all thirteen be- 
havioral actt and direct unobtrusive observa- 
tions of four of those acu. An attempt was 
made to construct several meaningful behavioral 
indicics by submitdng the data to four stan- 
dard attitude scaling procedures: the simple 
summation, Ukert, factor analytic, and Gut* 
tman scaling procedures. One behavioral index 
was successfully constructed from the directly- 
observed data and seven from the self*reportcd 
daU. TcHlt of the two hypotheses with the eight 
behavioral indi*:ies indicated moderate support 
for the first hypothesis, but no sut^ iort f6r the 
second. Methodological dUficulties in this uudy 
and implications for future studies were dis- 
cussed. 

C3uly» Ingeborg. A Rbetoekal/Juriqirudcntlal 
Approach to Appellate Judldal Dedskm* 
Making. Peimsylvania State U (^ccfa Cons* 
mttakalloa). 

This study investigated appellate judicial de- 
dsion-making and employed rlietorical/juris- 
prudential tcchnkiues In the analysis of judldal 
opinion rhetoric. The approach and the tools 
utilized in the critical process were drawn from 
worics in traditional logic, legal history, sod* 
ological and political jurisprudence, jurimetria 
and rtietoric A rbetorictl/Jurisprudential meth* 
odology was developed and applied to three 
specific cases dedded In the En^ish House of 
Lords la the ninteentb century. 

Throughout the Inquiry Cocua wu upoo the 
dedsloa-making procets as a whole. All evenu 
leading to the actual deliberation in the ap* 
peltate forum west considered and thefar in* 
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fluencc upon the ultimate decision a5»ics$<^. 
Analysis of this pre-dcdtional procc>& muclr it 
Ifosaible to ascertain the situationally unique 
aspectH of t'uch case and this informaticui whi ii 
cuutdt'il witli an accurate undcrstancUn^ of the 
legal as well as extra-lcgal paiatncicnt of the 
situation enabled the writer to evaluate the 
dtxinions reached in light of their potential 
clecisttinal alternatives. 



Clement* ^trphi^n D. An \na!ytir:il Fir!d Study 
of Si*!fTted !lfe«Hiif*r and Fef^hark Variables in 
the Offirer Hirrarrhy of the I'nited States 
Amiy. Purdue U (Communication)* 

Thii study inve^ttigated selected variables 
relatetl to "vertical communication*' in the of- 
ficer hierarchy of tin* l^iitfd States Armv, such 
as mevsa^r initiation, feedback, am! the efTi^cts 
of congruiiire (or incongriiena-) between re* 
spondent attitude and position advocated In a 
mfH^saTe to be serially transmitted. The study 
utilized a combination of dencriptive. analytic, 
and experimental techniques. 

Data collected in interviews were supple- 
mented bv rating scales. Subiects were asked to 
estimate message initiation and feedback rates 
and to subsequently maintain an all encom* 
passing communication log for a two day period. 
Multiple comparisons were then made for eidi 
contiguous matched superior-subordinate pair 
between perceived estimates and "actual" esti- 
mates. Selective omission (filtering effects) was 
expcrimentallv analyzed through employment 
of a two factor design. 

The research sample was composed of 101 
officen varying in grades from Captains to Lt. 
Tfenerals at ten Army installations situated with* 
in two major Army level headquarters* Atnong 
the conclusions drawn were: Superiors at vary* 
ing organizational levels consistently over-esti* 
mated the number of new topics initiated by 
their subordinates. Officers at all organizational 
levels consistently perceived themselves to be 
providing more feedback to subordinates than 
their subordinates per^ved to be the case. 
Feedback episodes were evaluated more posi- 
tively than new message episodes. There were 
no diifrreticrs between officers* ev*aluations of 
messages from superiors and messages from sub- 
ordinates. Oficen whose attitudes were con* 
gruent with the position supported in an oc- 
perimental message <miltted fewer topics fttim 
the orifl'inal messages in serially transmitting 
this information than did officers whose initial 
attitudes were incongnient 



Connolly^ Fatrick Joiieph. Content Analysis ol 
the PeTKuaMve Principles aitd Tcchniqitea of 
the Dticunicntiiry Filmt IVhkh Way^ AmeHh 
caf V of Sou them Catiforaia (Speech Com* 
niunicuUoti), 

The purfH)se of this study was to describe and 
:uialy/e tlic mrtho<!s, principles, and practical 
pvtxrttUKN rmplc^yc'cl in a svntht'sis of a tradi- 
tional rr>rHi (>r ci>mmunication — the platform 
address — atu! the film medium. 

For the cast* study the documentary film, 
Which lf*^?v» AmcriraT, was choKn as the central 
item because it was fudgi^d to deal with a 
sipUficant sodal issue, had received professional 
trcojffnition as a representative television docu- 
mentary, and had been screened for a mau 
audience. Most important the KNDC docu- 
mentary attempted to synthesize the oral and 
ftlmic modes of communication by adapting 
a public address given by Whitney Young. Jr., 
ro the Hughes \fanagement Club for a wider, 
more heterogeneous television audience. 

The primary data were obulned {rom the 
film itself by means of a diedc list that guided 
a systematic obser\'atlon of the communication 
event, and by a tape-recorded interview with 
the documentarist, John Gentri, who wrote, 
directed, and produced the film. A descriptlim 
of the verbal elements contributed by the 
orator, the host* and others^ and the verbal and 
nonverbal elements added by the filmmaker was 
followed by a critical analysis of the major 
persuasive techniques and devices evident in 
each of the six broadcast segments of the film. 

CornKdly* Panrick Raymotid. The PciccptiQai 
of Personal Space and its Meaning Among 
Black and While Americasis. V of losra. 
(Speech and Dramatic Art). 

The studv investigated interpersonal space 
among black and white Mldwcstemers at per- 
ceived through photofrraphs. The stimuli con- 
fisted of four st^ts of photographs showing 
tr!icber^<!tudent dvads in spadngs ranging from 
12 to R4 inches* Tl^re were four models: white 
feachcr (W). white studetit (w). bUA teacher 
(BV and black student (b). The photos depicted 
Ww. Bb. Wb, and Bw dyads. All subjects. 24 
of each race, viewed all pictures. For eadi set 
they made three judgments, choosing the photos 
which represented to them: the most appn^ri* 
ate spacing, enough forward movement to 
diange the interaction, and enough badiward 
movement to change the Intesaclfon. Ihey 
were asked to furnish htfoimation about the 
nature of the changes associated with the latter 
choices. They rated the pertmialitles of the 
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modeli. Finally measurement of their actual 
proxmic behaviors were obtained and corre- 
lated with their choices* 

Main results were: (1) In all three choices 
blacks pbml less space between intcractants 
than whites (choices one and 'hree were signifi* 
cantly dilCerent). (2) When intcracunu moved 
close' enough togerher so that resixmdents 
thought it would make a ditterence in Iheh' 
communication, there was no general agR*e« 
tncnt on the meaning of that close disunce. (3) 
When they moved far enough apart to make 
a difference the meaning communicated was 
negative (4) Two measures of actual proxemic 
behavior were taken, one of which correlated 
signiBcandy with the stimului choices. (5) There 
was a suggestion in the data that blacks uie 
spatial manipubtion more than whites during 
a convenation to punctuate varioiu changes hi 
content and context. 

Crahic, Richard E* Rhetoric as Architectonic: 
Burke, Perelman, and Toulmin oo Valuing 
and Knowing. Ohio State U (Speech Com* 
munication). 

Ik^causc traditional epistemology has been an 
unsatisfactory compromise of the concerns of 
psychologists aiul philosophers, the author 
sought a less ambigimiu cona^ptualiiation of 
claims to know in terms of their inherent valu* 
ing jurlgmenu. Stressing the work of philosopher 
Chaim Perelman. aitic Kenneth Burke, and 
episcemologiu Stephen Touhnin, the author 
asked, first, whether valuing and knowing could 
be structured into an architectonic* a creative 
and all-embracing, system; and, second, whether 
such a framework would allow the insightful 
critique of chdms to kimw in the humanities, 
the sodal sciences, and the physical sdencet. 

The author concludes that it Is possible and 
helpful to consider claims to know in terms of 
their '"justification'' whidi Is determhicd by 
appraisal (the valuing of dahns, their *'stan* 
dards'* which are determined by selection (the 
valuing of criteria); and their ''frameworks'* 
which are detcrmbied by feuturtng (the valuhig 
of views of reality). Qabtts can become ''sun- 
dardiml'' (considered above question) by the 
encasement of valuing JudgmenU of justifica- 
tion, standards, and views of reality in a dis- 
ciplinary mold. The revision of these encased 
Judgments results In the ''evolution*' of l^nowl- 
edge." 

The author uses this framework to critique 
Kenneth Burke's daims to know In **Thc Rhet- 
oric of Hitler's 'Battle',"* B* F, Skinner's daims 
to know hi Beyond Freedoms and Dignity, and 
Max Planck's claims to know in "The Unhy 



of the Physical World-Picture." The author 
concludes that rhetorit ioeivcd as architect 
tonic allows the msightful critique of dahns to 
know in the humanities, the liodal sdences, 
and the physical scienoes« 

Deeti, Stanley A. Essays on Hcntaetieutlcs and 
Comniunicadon Research* Ohio U (Sdiool of 
Interpersonal Communication)* 

This collection of original essays attmpted 

to explicate implications of contemporary her* 
meneuttcal studies for research in speed) com* 
mtmication. Three of the essays were published 
in communication and sociology Journals as 
part of the disserution requirement. 

The first essay traced the history of the 
hermeneutic problem emphasising how Martin 
Heidegger and Hans-Georg Gadamer developed 
hermeneutics from phenomenok^ and deline- 
ated the nature of Uiterpreution and under- 
standing. 

The argument that language is oonstituUve 
and ultimatdy institutive of the possibilities 
for meaning and action is the basic theme in 
the second essay. In ^leaking an hitegrated 
worM of relevant sodal pouibilities is gathered 
and revealed in which individual things, feel- 
togs, and ideas appear and make sense. 

The third essay examined the ground tor 
the possibility of In contrast 

to views in current speech communication 
literature the social institutional nature of lan- 
guage makes intersubjectivity intrinsic Co com* 
munication rather tlum derived from It Mean* 
ing resides in ordinary Umguage as a worldly 
hint rather than hi people. 

Essay four presenttd hermeneutics u a meth* 
odologkal foundation for Inierpredve bivestl- 
gations, that Is, methodic studies whldi try to 
generate fuller understanding rather than ex- 
planation of human bdiavlor. Human behavior 
is to be u n d er stood by expl icating the objec* 
Uve 'Hvorkl" of hnplled human possibilities and 
commitmenu which arise with the behavior. 

Structuralism, osie of the many interpretive 
paradigms which can be considered as her- 
meneutic, was presented as a method atid per* 
spective for research. Structuralists study cul- 
tural activities and prodticts In their systematic 
linguistia or significant dimension. 

Dighe, Anita. An Analysis of Associative 
Meaning in an IntercoliUral 8eitittg-*Atterii* 
can and Indian Stodcnls la die Usdied Stales 
Ohio State U (Sfseech CommnnifaHoft)> 

The ttudy hivol"«d the nationals of India 
and those of the Lnited States. The word » 
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fociatioti ttxhniquc was Ufcd to dctumitit* the 
differences in associative meaning between the 
two ctiltural groups. 

The study involved free verbal associations 
obtained in continued association tasks from 
two cultutal groups of 100 American and In* 
dian graduate uudents. The Indian sample was 
divided into two sub groups, those c o nsi s ting 
of Indbns who had be» in the United Sutes 
for 9 months or less* and those who had hwn 
in the VS. for 18 montm 'or more. By this 
means an attempt was made to dctcmunc the 
effect of acculturation on the perceptions of 
the Indian students. 

Further some lusic American values as per* 
ceived by the American %nd Indian students 
were studied and compared with non*value 
stimulus terms. The thesis was that even 
though values are of a rather universal nature, 
they would evoke cidturally oriented responses 
from the American and the Indian students. It 
wan alio hypothesised that u values formed 
the core of human personality, they would be 
lt>KS suscetitible to d)ange than the non*value 
terms. 

The word association technique yielded re- 
ff)oniie« that showed cultural diffcirenoes be- 
tween the two groups* The variety of responses 
provided a '^cognitive map" for the three 
groupsL The procedure showed the dimetisions 
required for an adequate understanding of a 
word or a concept. The hypotheses concerning 
the accukuration process and its eSectt were 
partially borne out, The resulu did not show 
significant differences between pairs of groups 
but were in the direction predicted* At hypo- 
thesised* group two had significantly lower 
Tvpe*Token ratiot (l.e^ more response homo* 
geneity) than group tme. The hypotheses eon- 
cemlnst the value terms were not always home 
out Only In a flew instances did valtie terms 
seem more resistant to the accukuration process. 

Calloway* Lawrence A« Implkalkni te Uht^ 
torical Inventioti from tibit Wrtllnp o( John 
Dewey. U of WasUnglois (8peedi)« 

The purpose of this study was to analyse 
selected works of John Dewey to <lctermine what 
relevance his Ideas have tor rhetorical theory. 

The study was begun by gathering all com* 
ments from Dewey's books and articles that 
might prove relevant to Aetoiic. Three duiten 
of ideas whose rdevance to rhetoric have not 
been prevlotisly explored appeared: motive, 
self, and symbolic action* Careful scrutiny of 
these dusters showed that they contributed 
directly to the concept of riietorlal invention 



and that their implicatioos made possible a 
widening of the concept* 

Conclusions were that Dewey*s views on 
symbolic action, self» and motive offer valuable 
buH'H fur s|)ecuIation about one part of tlie 
rhetorical proceu of invention. Whereas his 
ideas do not contribute to that part of rhc* 
torical invention concerned with assembling 
proofs for various types of speeches, they do 
contribute to the speaker's orientation toward 
himself and toward the symbolic proceu in* 
volved in commnnicafion. 

Dcwe)^ treatment of presentational symbols 
introduces a form of syntbolism not usually 
discusKd in traditional rhetorical theory. In 
his comprehaisive treatment of the consum* 
matory phase of htunan response^ Dewey helps 
to explain both the role and the functioning 
of symbols in the process of invention and the 
attendant personal utis£sction generated by 
that process* Thus his symbolic perspective 
forms a foundadon for an expanded definition 
of rhetorical invention, one leading toward a 
more complete understanding of the process. 

Gonialex» Iris G* Juan Lois Vives; His Cost* 
dributions to Rhetoric and Communtration in 
the Sixteenth Century with an EngUsh Trana- 
latiosi ot De Cewmlfeffawg^ Indiana U 
(Speech), 1972* 

Juan Luis Vives (1492-1540) has been dis* 
tUiguished as a philosopher, eduutor, humanist, 
and psychologist. Yet his contributiotu to rhet* 
oric, language, and communication have been 
neglected* 

This study presenu Vives' contributions to 
rhetorical theo^ and hia advice on the arts 
of discourse. A modem English translation of 
De Consultaiione, Vives' riietorical treatise on 
deliberative spealdng, is provided* 

In the introduction the entire Utidy it dis* 
cussed, iu relevance is explained, and a survey 
of Vivesian bibliographical material is provided. 
One chapter is devoted to a biographical ac* 
count. The study iododea a detailed discussion 
ol Vives' eight riietoiieal works. Furthermore* 
excerpu from bis other works on edticatlon 
which have some rh^forical impliati<ms are 
piescsited. 

The final chapter synthesires the Vivesian 
corpus and supports the condusioo that he was 
a major contributor to rhetorical theory and 
the practice ot cosnmunlcatloo* Vlvea %iras the 
firu Spanhird of the sixteenth century to articu* 
late compbUits about the ccmuptlon o( the 
liberal arts, and he attempted to rescue them. 
Concerned with the ne^hacted and decUning 
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state of rhetoric, he dared to reform iti itudy 
and teaching. Vim let aside the traditiotuil 
emphafiis on logic and grammar and proposed 
a uudcnt centered practical approach to the 
fitudy of rhetoric He favored a plain style and 
argued for speech adapted to the speaker, sub- 
ject* audience, plaoe» time, and occasion. Vives' 
apparent influence upon other writen projected 
his theories through the early eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

HamilMMS, Larry £• DevelotMMnt of Hl^ier 
Mental Functions* U of Denver (Speech Com- 
munication)* 

The purpose of this study was to explore 
literature relating to the development of higher 
mental functions through speech communica* 
tinn* The study examined higher mental func- 
tions* speech acquisition^ verbal mediation* and 
concept formation. A strategy was employed 
to develop a plausible theory of speech com- 
munication and the development of higher 
mental functions* 

The conclusions of the study were: (I) Many 
of the reported studies need to be replicated* 
(2) More naturalistic research should be con* 
(hicted. (.H) There Is a neeil for crcat ve re- 
search which crosses over the cultural bound- 
aries of specific research interests* (4) Research 
in short term memory and verbal mediation 
should consider more of the Innate and en- 
vironmenul processes of the child* (5) There 
should be more research devoted to determining 
whether a child's learning stylet and informa* 
tton processing strategies set limiu upon his or 
her potentUil mental growth* 

HarpcTi Nancy Lea. The Rok ol laatoy la 
Edmund Burke's RgfUcUom on Ikt AmIsi- 
Il0fs b9i ¥fante (A Coaputcr^Assiaied Analy* 
sis)* U of Iowa (Speech and Dramatic An). 

The primary focus of this study is <» the 
ftmciioQ of the imagery in Burke's RefkcUons* 
The question whldi gives bnpetus to the study 
Is* ''What doa it mean to daim, as many 
critics do, diat in this wc t Burke 'reasons In 
metaphor/ or that he 'argtxes in figures'?** Thus 
the focus extends to include not only the fune* 
lion of imagery in the J rfUcHom^ but also the 
role ol imagery in persuasive discourse in gen* 
esaL 

^ The aiialysb Is based upon dau obtained 
through the use of coesputer pn^rams whidi 
create tables of words aiid sentences, concord- 
ances and coconcordances« and ubies of the ool« 
locates of selected words* 



From these data, a list of image words is 
compUed* ''Image words" are defined as words 
which arc "literally false" in their context, 
which are used in rhetorical figures, or which 
arc used for their connotative value rather than 
for iheir denotative value* These hnage words, 
7,916 tokens, are presented with their associ- 
ated location measures in an appendbc. They 
arc organized into filty-nine conceptual cate- 
gories* The analysis of these categories reveals 
the existence of implicit analogical structures, 
which are the major argumenu of the work. 

The conclusion of the study is tliat Burke's 
primary mode of argument in the RefiecHom 
is argument froni analogy. The function of the 
imagery is to serve as premises for and cxten* 
sions of the conclusions of Burke's arguments. 

Because of the novel methodology and the 
presentation of extensive daU. the study should 
be of interest to scholars hi linguistics, com- 
puter science, and literature as well as to those 
in rhetorical studies. 

Harralt Harriet B. Counter Synthesis: A Criti- 
cal Tool for the Analyris of Social Move- 
mcnts-*Theoretical and Af^ed Approadies* 
U of Colorado (Communication)* 

This study seeks to establish a theoretical 
framework to expand rhetorical criticism be- 
yond traditional conscripu of discourse so il 
may be applied to the toulity of a contemporary 
social movement. To perform such a study, 
the critic must utilise theoretical imighu drawn 
from sociology, he mutt design new methods of 
analyils, and he should use critidsm as a form 
of sdeotlfic inquiry to generate testable hy^ 
po theses. 

Rhetoric in this context must be viewed as 
cmifigural, perceptual, situational, behavioral, 
and not necessarily intentional. The critic must 
be aware also of sociological perspective, the 
stress and crystallatlon ol dlssatisfoctiott* pat- 
terns of revitaltattog^ alteration of perceptual 
realities, the role of egltatlm and eipHt de 
corpi, and the role of ktedogy both within and 
without a ttovcfienL 

The Integration of these rhetorical and so- 
ciological concepts hito a sfasgje ccMUtruct called 
counter synthesis allows the rhetoric of a social 
movement to be defined as the cmnmunicatlve 
actions of a collectivity whose beliefs, valuea^ 
and world view defy a fundamental assumption, 
philosophical psenippositioo, or Ideology ol a 
sodal Instltutko or an instltudonalked pro- 
gram or policy* 

The contemporary women's Uberatioo move- 
ment was analyzed to test the theoretical oon- 
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ccpt ot counter tyatliesii a*^d tbe critical 
method derived from it. The study demon* 
sirated the mefulnm of rouater synthesis in 
rhetorical analysis of a social movement since 
general predictions of surface interaction, rather 
than in-depth interaction, between thoie with- 
in and those outside a counter synthetic move- 
ment held true* 

Hart, Jeffrey C The Rhetoric of Anti^Semi- 
tasin* U of Wisconsin (Communicatioii Arts)* 

This diKserution is a critical study of anti- 
Semitic rhetoric It focuses on Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain's racist polemict the Foundations 
of the S'ineteenth Cmtuiy, and on American 
anti Semitic literature of the 1920's and 1930's. 
The point *jf the study is to reconstruct, through 
''sympatheric'' reading of the documents, the 
"philosophy" of anti-Semitism which both lies 
behind and organiies the assertions found in 
anti-Semitic literature. 

In Chapter one, which focuses on Chamber- 
lain's book, the author analyzes the anti-Semitic 
theology. This theology, constituted primarily 
by a distorted readhig of the Old Testament 
Covenant concept, represenu a one-sided under- 
sunding of Judaism that is attributed to the 
Jews by Chamberlain. 

In Chapter two. through the critical ex- 
amination of American anti-Semitic literature, 
the author discusses tbe implications that the 
anti-Semitic theology has Cor the anti-Semite's 
imderstanding of the Jews. If the theology de- 
termines the details of the day-to-day existence 
of the Jews, then it must have a profound im- 
pact on the Jews as hiunan beings. 

In Chapter three the author discusses the 
idea of the Jewish conspiracy. If we consider 
the deduced character of the Jew from the 
standpoint of the anti-Semitic observer, the 
notion of the Jewish conspiracy becomes in- 
telligible. 

Chapter four considers the problem of the 
basic foundation underlying the anti-Semitic 
position. This chapter argues that the anil* 
Semitic theology, attributed to the Jews, repre- 
senu the perfect negatiim of a ''true*' Christian 
theology grounded in the teachings of the Jesus 
of the King James version of the New TaU- 
ment. 

Hesisky> Wayne £• The Effect Sex of tbe 
Message Sources and Sex of the Recdver en 
Inocnlatioo to Petsoasioa. Kent State U 
(Speech)* 

The literature of persuasion suggesu that 
males and females are not eqiully persuasiUe. 



the female being the more susceptible. However, 
research fails to reveal any s«x differences for 
inoculation to persuasion. In addition, message 
source Cor inoculation studies have been at- 
tributed to various sources but never presented 
exclusively by different voices of male and 
female speakers. This study investigated, in a 
2 X 2 X ^ analysis of variance format* the 
main effects of: hMKulation, receiver sex, and 
:he four conbinations of forewarning and at- 
taddng messages delivered by male and female 
speakers. 

Pre-testing revealed that two of the original 
four health care topia, penicillin and tooth 
care, were still endorsed by todays* college 
students. Classes were randomly selected from 
the introductory speech courses at Kent State 
University and several surrounding institutions. 
Each class was randomly assigned to hear a tape 
recording representing one of the conditions 
of the study. 

All effects, save that of inoculation, apparent- 
ly depended on idiosyncratic responses toward 
the specific message heard. This topic-specific 
quality, heretofore unknown, led to the specu- 
lation that more perceptually based variables 
might be appropriate for future investigations. 
Those specifically mentioned were: topic sa- 
lience, amount and type of prior topic informa- 
tion, and credibility. 

The specific findings of this study confirm 
other studies in that the psychological proceu 
of inoculation to persuaskm is powerful enough 
to operate across two different topia for the 
same set of listeners* The study also suggests 
that other factors associated with inoculation^ 
{. e. sex ot the listeners and speaker sex cmn- 
binations, appear to be topic-specific 

Hidunan, Harold R. A Systematfied Theosir 
and Procedure for the Prodisctioii of Multl* 
Chaimel Commiuiicadnti Messages* Brlg^uun 
Young U (Speech and Dramatic Arts)» 1971. 

A producar ot muM-diannd fifanic pretenu* 
tions has much groimded theory with which to 
work, in the production of such information 
packages, but he has UtUe structured format 
which he can follow. This study provides a 
systematiied procedure based upon andcnt 
rhetorical concepts^ current rhetorical chinking, 
and ronc^u of cmnmunication theory. Tbe 
structure is based upon the classic riietorical 
Goncepu of oratorical development; invention, 
arrangement, style, and tlelivery. To this pro- 
cedure is added conoepu of modem communi- 
cation theory inchiding d i ss on a n c e , noise, en* 
tropy, and crois-diantiel iatcrferenoe. 

Since most multi*diannd fibnk pxesentatloiia 
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(moiion picture films, and televUtoa videoupet 
for example) are produced for the purpote of 
pi^rsuad'tig the intended .tudience. this study 
provides a procedure which is intended to im* 
pnive the e&ctiveness of mulU-channel fihnic 
prcscnutioos. Eftectiveness here means the 
movement of attitude of the audience in the 
direction which the producer intends. 

JaiJieut Jon K* Experimental Investigation 
of the Effecu of Speech Anxieiy on the 
Perception of Audience FecdbacL U of Iowa 
(Speech and Dramatic Art). 

Subjccu with high or low pretest anxiety 
SCOICS delivered persuasive speecits to either a 
positive or negative audience. K room chair- 
man in each audience conditioi observed the 
speakers and the audience, Ubulated speaker 
eyr conuct» and evaluated the success of the 
audiiciicc in fulfilling iu prescribed resyionic 
role Following each speech, the speaker was 
askiMi >o complete a fifteen i cm feedback ques- 
tionnaire with which he cxaluated his audi- 
ence. 

Hypotheses for the experiment were generated 
from selective attention, seiecdvc perception, 
and general systems theory paradigms. The two 
selective attention hypotheses predicted an in- 
tciaction between anxiety and the speakers* 
atirntion to audience feedback: thtse hy|/otheses 
ueie not confirmed. The failure to support these 
hytKYtlicseA was explained in teirms oi the unique 
application of selective attention which was re- 
quired to adapt the concept to the study of au- 
dience feedback. Two hypotheses generated from 
a M'lcctive i)erception paradigr. predicted that 
sp< akers who received feedback which was in* 
consistent with their perceptual seU would 
selectively perceive that feedbadc as more con- 
sistent with their perceptual s^u. These hy- 
potheses were con&med and implications of 
these rcsulu were discussed. The hypothesis 
generated from a general systems theory para* 
digm predicted an interaction between anxiety 
and the speakers' evaluations of the audience; 
this hypothesis was not supporud. The failure 
to confirm this hypothesis was attiibuted to the 
selection of variables used to operationalise 
the paradigm. The resulu of the study sug- 
gest that selective percepdon is an imporunt 
variable afiiecting the speech communication 
process. 

Keescr, PbiUp W. Temporal and Valnatioiial 
Dlmoisloas cK the Image o( Man Hdd by 
Campus Religious and Parareli^NWs Leadcti. 
Ohio Slate U (Speeds CkMunniilcatloa). 



The purpose of the study was to investigate 
the temporal and valuatiotil dimensions of the 
images of man held by leaders ot university 
student oriented religious and parareliglous 
groups. The study focused on three temporal 
levels of the image: before birth or conception, 
during earthly life (including the valuationa! 
dimension), and after death* 

Dau were gathered on a structured sample 
of twenty-eight group leaders via a Q-sort in- 
strument encouipassing the temporal and valua- 
ttonal dimensions noted above as well as via 
focused interviews and interview observadons. 

A matrix was derived correlating each per- 
son's pattern of sorting the Q-sample with the 
sorting of each other person. Linkage analysis 
of these dau revealed three types or clusters of 
images and image twlders: the Universal Multi- 
Value, the Reincamationist Sedcer of Under- 
standing, and the Moderately Conservative 
Christian. 

A number of hnage-related factors were ex- 
plored. RSU persons were fbund to be les^ 
frequently involved with political activity and 
group membership outside their religious or 
parareligious organization than UMV and MCC 
image holders* RSU persons were also leu 
exposed to mass media« Books were named most 
often by all three image types as the medium 
which most influenced their images. More than 
half of all three types said they had had 
something ''that might be called a mystical 
experience." 

King, Corwui P. A Theoretical View of the 
Funcdou of Memory hi Oral Communica- 
tioo* Pennsylvania SUte U (Speech Cosih 
municadm). 

The purpose of this study was to survey and 
analyze various psychological conceptions of 
human memory in an effort to answer the ques- 
tion: What is the funi^iim ot memory as an 
underlyhig psychok^fical process in human 
communicative behavior? 

Thiough a critical ttvkw of selected ma- 
terials—historical, clinical, and experbnenul— 
a list of ten propositions of memory was first 
generated which sought to identify some of the 
common recurrent "themes" in the study of 
memory s function. These propositions were 
then applied to the function of memory in 
communication, befr^nning with the premise 
that as a component ot human informatim 
processing memory nerves at least three broad 
purposes for a oomcunicator: (1) It acts as a 
repository fbr the exp..^iences, concepts* and 
words whidi are the "raw materials*' of speedi 
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inveniion. (2) It acu as a setting for linking 
i*\t]«riences and concepts with words to generate 
inid transmit a mes&agc. (9) It acU as a vehicle 
for interpreting and evaluating messages, and 
for determining how one should respond to 
tium. 

Tci explain how memory serves these purposes, 
a functional **model'* of memory in communica* 
tkm was proposed consisting of four over* 
lapping elements: (1) Inputs, representing the 
arquiwition of stimuli (or feedback). (2) A dis* 
positional fitter, r^resenting the mechanism of 
attention. (3) A limited primofy memory store. 
(\) \ larger secondary memory store. Implica- 
tions of these elemenu for the behavior o£ 
both speakers and listeners were discussed, and 
consideration was given to how a communi- 
cator's use of memory might be improved 
through certain organizational and coding pro* 
cedures for infonnation* 

KneuppcTt Charles W. Rhetoric as Reality 
Cmistniction. Bowling Green Sute U 
(Speech). 

This study develops a "new** philosophy cf 
rhetoric. It h premised on an examination ot 
classical rhetorical theoiy and contemporary 
rhetorical theory. It is based on a dynamic 
view of language* function. UlrlinateSy it rests 
on the symbol creating and symbol using 
capacities of the human mind* 

This study surveys the history of the classical 
rhetorical tradition and the direction of con* 
temporary rhetorical theory. It investigates the 
relationship between langii;t2e and thought* 
perception* and action. It views rhetoric as the 
process through which reality oonstructt arc 
formed and shared* Social reality is a product 
of this rhetorical process. Social reality is a 
human creatton. Rhetoric is the process through 
which it is creuted. maintained or transformed* 

KriU, Mary Alke. Relatfoiuhlps Betwceo Paf 
ent-child Interactioa Pattcnu and Presduml 
Children's Level of Private Speeds and Syn* 
tactic Understanding. U. of Denver (Speech 
CotnmunlcaUoQ). 

The purpose of the study was to examine 
the relationships between styles of parent*child 
verbal interaction and the linquistic structures 
and type of overt private spaech (^>eedi for 
one's self) used by presdiodl diildreti, 

A sample of 67 preschool children, average 
age 5 years 2 months, was gathered from pre- 
schools drawing from upper and lower socio* 
economic areu of Denver. The motheia of the 



children were rated on qiedficity in verbal 
interaction with their children during a struc- 
tured teaching task. On the basis of their 
scores, mothers were assigned to elaborated and 
restricted language code groups. 

The verbal responses of each child of the 
two moi^her groups to questions relating to 
story*book pictures were audio-taped and com- 
p^ued for linguistic complexity and develop- 
mental level of private speedL 

It was hypothesised that diildren of elabor^ 
ated code^users would exhibit more linguistic 
complexity and display more iiutances of in- 
ward-directed (higher developmental level) pri- 
vate speech than diildren of restricted code* 
users. Linguistic descriptions of utterances were 
based on Chomsky's tripartite model and de- 
velopmental level of private-speech was coded 
according to Kohlberg, Yaeger, and Hjertholm. 

Children of elaborated codc*users used sig- 
nificantly (at .005 level) more generalised trans- 
formations and signifiomtly (.0005 level) fewer 
forms restricted to a child's grammar. Thdr 
speech was also diaracterixed by a significantly 
(.0005 level) greater amount of inward- directed 
private speech. The findings support the theory 
that the sodalhtation practices of parenU in- 
fluence the linguistic and «,ognitive development 
of their children* 

Levacoy RonaU Robert A Selection^ Transla- 
tioot and Annotation ot the Works of Lev 
Kulcshov. Southern Illiimis U (Speech). 

Lev Kuleshov (1899-1970). noted Sovi^n di- 
rector and professor at the AU-Unlon State 
Institute of Cinematography, was the firsi 
aesthetic theorist of the cinema. Deriving his 
condusions from analyses of American films* 
Kuleshov oondticted experiments in film acting 
and editing to proclaim the essence of film 
was montage, the alteration of moving Images 
over time, called shots. During the twenties* 
Kuleshov created seminal experimenu in mon- 
tage whidi gave edited sequences of shots ag- 
gregate meanings the individual shots did not 
possess. Kuleshov's experiments provoked con* 
dusions that montage overrode content 

Influenced by the Russian formalist move- 
ment in literature and linguistics. Kuleshov's 
structuralist theories led him to use actors' 
bodies* objects, indeed the shots themsdves 
as signs. By the ^rly thhties* however* Stalinitt 
factions censured Kuleshov for formalism, 
amidtt growing controversies over the function 
of art in Soviet sodety, whidi resulted from the 
impostion of socialist realism. Influenced by 
futurism* sesnfotics* aisd reflexology. Kukdiovt 
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ctaphasif on ayliicd actor inovcnicnt and la- 
conk compositions was officially proscribed in 
1932: and Kulcshov ipcnt the remainder of 
his life training new directors. The conflict 
over lormalism belied a general rejection of 
artistic ab!itraction» which, thou;;h its iraccti 
lay with Lenin, were the responsibility of 
retrograde Stahnist concepts of realism in art. 

Kulc&hov's montage relied on metonymy 
rather than metaphor, integrating the viewer 
into the lUm by requiring him to "complete** 
the reality atomized by the separate film images 
through ••closure." 

Selections and analysis of these hitherto un- 
translated writings into English reveal Kule- 
lihoxs a(l\anccd st-nsiiivicy to semiolog>' and 
suggest that any critique of Kuleshov's films 
and theory, as well as Stalinist intervention 
into artisdc experimentalism is richly ap- 
proached from the tundpoint of the structural- 
ist and scmiological perspectives. 

UlicnthaU Nathan. An Empirical Investiga* 
ii.>n of the Influence of l>ogmatiuii» Ego- 
Involvcntent^ and Issur Pocilion on Speech 
Rating!^* V of Southern California (Speeds 
Communication)* 

lliis study examined three construct, which 
are part of a spe<*ch rater's internal state. Sub- 
jects, clu'^sificd for levels of dogmatism* ego-in- 
v()l\i'racnt» and issue position, viewed a video* 
taped Hpccch and rated the performance on the 
criteria of language, organization, delivery* con- 
tent, and general effectiveness. 

The findings were as followt: (1) High and 
low dogmatic subjectt holding extreme positions 
or maintaining high ego-involvement did not 
differ in their speech ratings of a belief-con- 
gruent or belief-discrepant mesuge. (2) Highly 
cgo-involved subjects did not give higher rat* 
ing« to a belief-congruent speech than slightly 
ceo> involved subjects. (3) Highly ego-involv^ 
subjects gave lower ratings to a beliefnliscTepant 
speech than slightly ego-involved subjects on 
the general effectiveness criterion. (4) Belief- 
congruent iub{ects rated the speech higher than 
belief-discrepant subjects on all speech criteria 
except delivery. (5) Highly ego-involved sub- 
jects gave higher ratings to a belief-congruent 
speech than slightly ego^involved subjectt gave 
to a belief-discrepant ' speech. (<t) Highly ego- 
involved subjecu gave lower ratings to a oelief- 
dif(crepant speedi than slightly ego-involved 
subjecu gave to a belief*congruent speech on 
the content and general effectiveneu criteria. 

This sttidy concluded that the effect o( 
dogmadnn ai an independent variable and as 
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it interacU with issue position is nonsignificant, 
and that the issue position variable is sub- 
stantially more influential than tlie ego«involve- 
ment variable in speech rating behavior. The 
latter tends to minimize the theoretical impor- 
tance of ego-involvement on speech ratings, 
despite the fact that significant main and in- 
teraction effectt for ego-involvement were evi- 
denced. 

Litfin, A. Duonc. Theological Presuppositions 
and Frcadhing: An Evangelical Perspective. 
Purdue U (Communication). 

This study is based upon the assumption 
that a theory of discourse is ineviubly linked 
to and shaped by its philosophical and theo- 
logical presuppositions. This is true of preadi- 
ing no less than of secular theories of com- 
munication. Thus, in order to understand a 
homiletical theory, it is necessary to examine 
iu presuppositions as well. 

The purpose of this study was to study one 
particular theological point of view to determine 
how iu beliefs aSect iU concept of preaching. 
The viewpoint studied is called evangelicalism, 
which wai defined in the first chapter as 
orthodox protestantism* 

The following relationships were discovered 
and explained: (1) Because evangelicals hold 
the Bible to be God's Word, they believe that 
the biblical preacher must speak as an authori- 
tative channel of that Word to man. (2) Be- 
cause they believe that Cod is an infinite Person 
active in the world, they hold that both the 
preacher and the audience must be emergized 
by Him for preaching to be effective. ($) Be- 
cause evangelicals hold that man is sinful and 
lost without the gospel, they believe that 
preaching is supremely important as a means 
of bringing men to faith in God. 

Manning, Robert N. An HistcMrical Survey of 
Modern Rhetoric as Evidenced in lotiodfse- 
tory Speech Textbooks from 1986 to IMS* 
Syracuse C (Speedi Edticadoa)> 1972. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate 
critically the rhetoric expressed in 105 Ameri- 
can speech textbo^ designed for the introduc- 
tory course hi speedi by describing* classifying, 
and evaluating eadi. 

Each text was described with concern for 
philosophic penq>ective and the practical dedgn 
of the effort to teach skills. A graphic repre- 
senUtion of the model(s) of eadi text was pre* 
sented. 

The criticism of the text was based on six 
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arheria: consitteticy» humanum* adaptability^ 
orientation to sciena% participation or con»%*«it 
in df*yign. 

The study showed that most authors of speech 
tenets between 1935 and 1965 did not make an 
explicit statement of philosophic perspective 
and provided a pragmatic skills orientation* 
Many of the statements that did exist demon* 
strated inconsistency between either explicit 
or implicit sutemenu of philosophic perspec^ 
tive and actual teaching content. Most authors 
fcdiowcd Clascal patterns in constructing their 
tc\tM« stRMisiuK Ciceronian canons and to a 
lesser extent the ideas of Aristotle. The inBu* 
ence of the discipline of psychology is evi- 
denced in many texts. 

Mofit IxHiks were basically humanistic* Several 
authors proved to be influential including 
Winans. \Voolbert» S?xexu and Monroe. These 
men provided new emphases and direction. 

Marsioit, Alan Douglas* The Effect of Ameri* 
can Regional Dialects Upon Speaker C«edi* 
bklliy iind Perceived Personality. U of IlUnoji 
(aipeech Communication)* 

The purpose of this experimental study was 
to investigate the following questions: (I) Is 
one American dialect perceived as possessing 
more favorable personality chanicu^ 'sties and/or 
more credibility tfian another? (2) Do people 
tend to prefer their own dialect? (3) How con* 
sistent are dialect preferences and inferences 
across different geographical regions of the 
tinitw! States? (4) Docs the ^cx of the listener 
affect the perception of a regional dialect? 

The independent variables of regional dialect, 
credibility inferred from the message, listener's 
dialea region, and the listener's sex were in- 
vestigated in '^r'Jation to their effect upon the 
dependent variables of perceived speaker cred- 
il>ility and personality traiu. Sixteen credibility 
and thirty-six peraonality scales were selected 
to measure reactions to the speakers. The inde- 
pendent variable of source credibility was oper- 
ationalized by the deveh^ment of three written 
messages representing high» neutral, and low 
levels of credibility* Superimposed upon each 
of these messages was the independent variable 
of regional dialect represented by General 
American* Southern* and New England speech. 
Four male natives from each of these dialect 
regions upe recorded all three messages. The 
listcner'a dialect region was manipulated by 
conducting the experiment at northemt south* 
em, and midwestem univetsities. By employing 
both male and female college students as sub- 
jects, the variable of listeners sex upm the 



perception of the stimuli was taken into con* 
sideration. 

*i'hc expi*rimental procedure entailed hav- 
ing twelve listener groups within each dialect 
ri*j{ioti rate three specdies apiece on credibility 
and personality scales. The three stimulus 
siHx^hes reflected varying combinations of the 
three levels of credibility inferred from the 
written message and the three dialects, 

llio results from the analysis of variance and 
the Newman-Keuls tesU revealed that overall 
(icneral American dialect was the mo^t pre- 
ferred, affecting thirty of the thirty-six vari- 
ables ua*d to measure personality and all thn^ 
factors used to measure speaker credibility* 
I'herc was no consistent preference for Southern 
or New Enghind speech. The second hypothesis* 
which predicted that the speaker who used tlie 
$ame dialect as that spoken within the listening 
region would be p<.*rceived more favorably than 
he would be if he spo^e any other dialect 
except General American, was not confirmed* 
The present study partialiv confiraied the find- 
ing that the perception of ^ speaker varies with 
the listener's dialect region. Only sixteen of the 
thirty-nine variables were significantly different 
when listening region varied. Even on these 
significant measures there was no significant 
trend in the way in which members of a listen- 
ing region rated speakers. The sex of the 
listener had little effect upon the perception 
of a speaker with a regional dialea. Where a 
differ'mce did occur it appeared that men 
tended to rate the speaker more negatively than 
did women. 

McKee, Paul Ray. Cerrit Smith: Nineteenth 
Century Educator of Adults. Syracuse U 
(Speech Educatioii). 

This study covert one aspect of nineteenth 
century American diffusion of knowledge in 
the education of adulti. The broad focus 
centers on the efficacy of viewing reform H^eoken 
as part of this movement. The specific focus 
it on one represenutive reformer of the period* 
Gerrit Smith, prominent central New York 
reform speaker active between 1825 and 18fi5. 
Historians have tended to view Smith as an in- 
effectuah idealistic reform speaker and poli- 
tician* His ''name'* resulted from a greatly 
overlooked reputation at an adult educator. 
The claim it that Gerrit Smith wat engaged in 
the education of adulu* since the term ''re- 
former" is used synonomously with the term 
"educator." 

The procedure compares pertinent character* 
istict of Smith't speaking and writing with the 
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cultuiv and hit auditors. Oi tpcdat interett 
U the language used by Smith and oibm 
latitig iQ their educative intentions. Smith's 
philoiophy and view of education is compared 
with the philosophical astimsptioni common lo 
nir.jreenih crniury America^ which can be 
embraced in one lUtemcnU there was in the 
general wttl o{ the people an inherait wisdom. 

Results suggest that Ccodt Smith was engaged 
in the education of adults. Smith's view of 
educufifni and philosophy coincided with and 
reinforced contemporaneous thinking. Smith 
limiuti hit speaking activity to public and 
controversial reform issues, a specific need in 
the education of adults. 

Implications f^r further research point to 
other reformers of the period who might be 
stutHed u% individuals or in groups with a 
view toward determining their roles in nine* 
trenth century American adult education. 

Perdue* Margaret Fox Roberts* The lofliiesice 
of the Director on Cast and Audtesice Pcr^ 
ception of the Message of a Play as Bfea* 
sured by Paired Comparison Scaling* Penn- 
sylvania State U (Speech Conimunlcation)* 

The purpose of thig research was to examine 
Che influence of the theatrical director on cast 
and audience perception of the mesiagc or 
thematic content in a play. A play commimi- 
cates a complex of emotional impression^ ima* 
ginative insight, and intellectual involvement 
which needs to be translated into a manageable 
unit for reseaxdi. The author diose to use the 
method of paired compariscm scaling as out- 
lined m Allen L. Edwards' Techniques of AUi^ 
tude Sca!e Construction; in combination with 
an open ended essay ayle question concerning 
the most important themes perceived in the 
production. The paired oHnparison scaling 
utilized eight statements of theme selected by 
the director* 

In one sense the research omstitutes a study 
of the rhetorical effect of the production if one 
considers that the director is ludng all the avail- 
able means at his disposal to bring the audi- 
ence to hU point of view concerning the play« 
In another seme the research is a study of the 
effectiveness of paired comparisra scaling for 
the analysis id the perception of message as 
well as attitode. 

The object of study was a student production 
oC Mot of tM M^mchu at the Pennsylvania State 
University hi whJdi the author sought to de- 
termine whether the final resuldng hnpmdon 
of the performance oould be ircasured for iu 
cmcord;Ahce with the directorial oonoept or 



vision of the play. Audience tested perception 
of the thematic content ol tte play was found 
to be consistent with the director's conceptual 
image of the play* 

Porter, Richard £« An Experimental Investi- 
gation of Aitdiescc ScU-Perccptions of Met* 
•age €?nmprebeiislon» Measured A u d ience 
McMage Comprehensioiiy and Audknce Noa« 
Ks:bal Feedback of Message Comprebesisicsi 
During Message Receptioa^ U oC Southem 
Califoraia (Speech Communiratioa). 

This study examined nonverbal feedback in 
public discourse commimication in order to 
determine the accuracy with which sources 
interpret audience nonverbal behavior indicative 
of message comprehension. The following hy- 
potheses were advanced: (1) Audlenoe-perceived 
message comprehension differs from measured 
audience message comprehension* (2) Observer 
estimates of audience comprehension differs 
when made under listen only, view only, and 
listen and view feedbadc conditions. (3) The 
accuracy of observer estimates of audience met* 
sage comprehension will increase as the amount 
of feedback increases, and t!)is will occur accross 
both comprehension types. (4) Measures of ob- 
server accuracy based on audience-perceived 
message comprehension are less than such mea- 
sures based on measured audience comprehen- 
sion» and this will occur across the three feed- 
badc types. 

One hundred twenty subjects were randomly 
divided into four equal sized groups of thhrty. 
Thn^e of these groups were required to estimate 
audience message comprehension under the 
three conditions of feedbadcu The fourth group 
served ts the audience and fcedba A source. 
Comprehension estimates were rendered under 
listen only, view only, and listen and view feed* 
back conditioaa. Measures of audience percep- 
tions oC message comprehension, and post- 
mesmge measmet of audience comprehension 
wesv obtained. The data were analysed in three 
separate analyses* Hypothesis 1 was tested by 
the t-test, and hypothesis 2 was tested In a ocie- 
way* fixed<Sects analysis of variance. Hypothe- 
ses S and 4 were tested simultaneoioiy In a 
2 X ' ra^cmiaed. fixed^effeets* ana^fsls of 
variance. 

Hypothesis 1 was conflsmed, and hypotbesea 
2« 8« and 4 received partial cosiSnnatlosi. Results 
were dlsc!issfd in terms ol the literature and 
thecmtkal rationale whid led to the hypothe- 
ses. Implkatkms of the findings were presented 
in terms of the observed relationship between 
estiinates of andfence nifsssgf comprehensloci 
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and audietice-pcrcdved raciikgc comprehension 
2nd in tcn»$ of the tendency for obier\er< to 
undcrc^Umate audience awjpreheniiott . Sug* 
gcstiotis for further research were offered. 

Raot JttgamsioliMU L« Comnmnkalioti and 
Modomiiatioii in Indian VUlages: The In- 
flucnct* of Status Incooiiiucncy* Michigan 
Stale L* (ConununicatiQn)» 1972* 

The Ktudy propoM!d a procets-view paradlgoi 
of comtnimtcation and '>dtvidual niodcnii£i<> 
titrn wtih spedal reference to status inconsii* 
tency. Dau for about 210 peasant respondents 
from the phase two research study of diffusion 
of Innovation in India were utilized in this 
dissertation. Five theoretic and 56 empirical 
hypothci»cs were p<>stulated and primarily tested 
by a multiple regression model with dummy 
variables for statuses and status hiconsistencies. 
Euif>irtcal evidence either supported or pro- 
vided directional support for two hypoehesiml 
positive relationship^: between degree of status 
inconsistency and degree of heterophily in 
friendship and in format ion -seeking interper* 
sonat communication; and between degree of 
tiatus incoosistenty and lelected attitudinal 
and behavioral dtmmtions of modernity. The 
p€Htu!ated positive relatioiuhip between dej^ree 
of sutus inconsistency and exposure to external 
sources of communication was not supported. 

Schneider^ Pamela J. Political Campaign Man* 
agement Styles: A lf72 Field Study* U oC 
Mtdiigan (Speeds Cosnmunkalfcm and The** 
aire). 

A review of the literature in the field of 
political campaign management desnoostratca 
that two campaign maiugesnent styles bad been 
previously identified: the candidate who also 
served as campaign manager, and the p£0* 
fessional who is hired by the candidate tc 
run the campaign. This sttkly cMmined a 
sample of the I9?2 incumbent Senators up for 
reelection to the VS. Senate, The ctmpaign 
manager for each campaign was interviewed 
for demographic ioformatliMi. organization net- 
works» and oia|or management proUhsaa. 

The nine ampalgns examined ihowed that 
the style of management was diSesent from 
what the previous researdi demonstrated. To 
describe the styles, the similarities In maiiage<> 
ment were culled to fimn three new descrip* 
tive categortet* Three campaigns were desor^hed 
as being ^'good friend manafsneot^ (with two 
of these acknowledged u havisig omtosies of 
the candidate serving as mamiger of the cam<> 



paigti), three were dcscnl>cd as **lKKs/subor« 
dtnate** management uyle. and thn^ were de- 
scribed as being of a "director** style c^f manage* 
ment (one of ttiese had overtones of protcssional 
control). 

Setbert David R. An E^ploratoi-y Study oi in- 
dividual IKffcrences in Modes of Signifying. 
U of Denver (Speech C ommun i c ation), 

This study addressed tH*o objc«:tivcs: to dh- 
cover whether or not individuals may be dif* 
ferentlated on the basis of their relative pre« 
feraiccs for employment of the three modes 
of signifying identified by C W* Morris as 
dcstgnative^ appraitive, atid prescriptive; and 
to assess the consi.t{uences of these differences 
for interpersonal attraction and perceived cred^ 
ibility among persons ivotusesslng similar and 
discrepant modal encoding habiu. 

Subjectt (N = lOS) were typed according to 
preferences exhibited in language ttmples ob« 
rained in scmi-stiuctured topical interview. 
SubjiXts were exposed to three upe-recorded 
messages, each emphasidng one of the three 
modes of signifying. Credibility and attraction 
ratings for each of the sp-'akm of the taped 
messages were obtained from each subject* 

A content analysis of the binguage sasnple 
data showed that individuals can be differ* 
entiatcd according to their relative pcrforenct* 
for the three modes of lignifying, and yielded 
sample norms showing typical relative fre- 
quendeii of employment of the three modes* 

Analyses of variance of the attraction and 
credibility data failed to show these differences 
to be consequential in terms of sodal judg^ 
ments. Sutistically nonsignificant trends were 
noted as follows; The highly appraisive speaker 
was favored by lubjecu wbote own encoding 
styks were either highly desljnative or big^y 
appraisive, while the higMy prescriptive stib- 
Jects favored the highly prescriptive ^leaker. 

Sdvar* Drew IL Legal TUnUng bs Six Se> 
kctcd avU Ubcrtles Dcdalofsf ot the Wa^ 
rcn Comrt* Southern lUiuris U (Speech). 

The research Interest of the study was to 
clarify otherwise ambiguous notions of what 
sort of lc;gal information the selected dvil 
liberties decisions omtained. A reieaicfa tool 
was desig ned q>edScally for the sttidy and 
re p re s en ted the dtveloimicnt of a new tool 
not fotind hi the present literature* The re- 
search tool was baled on traditional Ideas of 
the descriptive use of content analytic tedi* 
niquci. The puffNMe of the devdopoent ot 
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the rctcarch tool used in the uudy was to pro- 
vide a device for Ibe dclEneation of the legal 
Itifbnnation prcicsie in United States Supreme 
Cuurl opinioni. 

In order to provide a focus for invcftigaiion. 
the following propotition was examined in the 
itudy: The legal thinking of the Warren Court 
tna}ority regarding selected civil liberties de- 
cisions wai nonconstructtonisr in nattnre. The 
propojilticm Isolated for investigation w&s non- 
conslructtonis; legal thinking. The notion of 
nonconstructionist was derived from its opposite* 
constructionist. Generally speaking, the idea 
of constiuctloniJt waa associated with tlu; phrase 
''strict constnictiooiu** referring to a |uslice 
who viewed the law au being developed through 
the case law process. This process eilablished 
a precedent wherein a justice consulted prior 
decisions and dtcd those decisions as sup- 
porting his opinion in the case being deddcd. 
On the other hand, the Justice whose legal 
thinking was nonconstructionist. viewed the 
law ai being less determinative and relied on 
other sources of support for bis opinion, such 
as direct references to the Ccmstitution of the 
United States or perhaps data generated by 
sodal sdence investigation. 

The study and iti research tool were designed 
to test the accuracy/inaccuracy of the r<;search 
proposition by the systematic classification of 
the legal in(6rmatiun found in the selected de- 
cisions. 

Stiarp, FrankUa E. The Effect of Tlircc Fcfw 
mui\t Designs on Altitude Cbange la Three 
Types of Commonkatotiu Syracuse V (Speeds 
Ediscatiofi)* 

The puipc«e of this study was to discover if 
todivlduals with varying eoiaaiiinicative tendeo- 
des (creative, critical* adaptively active) diOer 
bi the amount of atUnide dumge when pre> 
sented with the same message content designed 
bs thiee alternative /ormats: directive, Indirec^^ 
tive. and noodiieetive. 

The subject pool consisted of two hundred 
and sfattjr-sbc imdergradiiate studoits. Dinring 
the pre*test session, subjects were administered 
the Forced Choke State of Communkaitue 
Tendeneies «nd the pretest atatude measure. 
Ahct being catcfnfsed as to cosnmunkative 
type* eads subject was then randondy assigned 
to ooe of tbe nine evperimesital gtoupa or to 
the contt^ group. Ouxing tbe post-test sessloQ^ 
subjects in the enieffflstttal gioupj were ad* 
mlnlsteied the poat^test attitude messure im* 
mediatdy after exposure so ooe of tbe three 
iodlo taped nsfissafei vrf^ subjects in tbe con* 



trol group remained with their instructor and 
were administered the post-test attitude mea^ 
sure. One hundred and eight subjectt to be 
included in the final analysis of data were se- 
lected from the <me htmdred and Corty<>nine 
subjecu who had completed all aspecu of thta 
cxperimenL Ten subjects were randomly chosen 
from each cell to keep the number of subjects 
for all experimental conditions equal; and 
eighteen subjects were randomly chosen from 
the total control group. The study consisted of 
a S : ^ EunoHal design with an additlooal 
corn lup* 

A T analysis utilizing a principal com- 
ponent solution and the varimax roution of 
the factor matrix was performed on the pre- 
teu scores to determine which of nine semantic 
diSerential scales tended to duaer together. 
The bctor analysis revealed two main dusteim. 
One was labeled saliencc^-wortb and tbe other 
v/as labeled evaluative. 

From the resulu of the factor analysis, rimilar 
analyses of variance resulted from the scales 
constituting each of the two factors. The two- 
way anal>-tes revealed no significant (.05) mai»». 
effecu for communicative type or message de- 
sign. In addition, there was only one significant 
interaction which may be regarded as a chance 
occurantt. The conttol versus others eflfoct was 
significant for all salience-worth scales but was 
not significant for any evaluative scales. 

Since all messages, regardleai of itesign, were 
eqmlfy as effective in dianging subjecU' aUi- 
tudes in a positive dbecaon, it may be con- 
duded that attitude diange may not be a 
function of lecdven' commimicative tendencies. 

ShlpmaUf Jamea E. A Factor Analytk bsvesti- 
gadosi of Oe g an lra t ional fourDe Credtblttcy 
Usiug FtrstXevd S up c r vlaocs as Subject P0p 
ttlatons. Kent tuite V (Speech). 

Tbe purpose of this investigatkm waa the 
development of two tostjruments that could 
be used to flsetsure osganlsatlonal source cred- 
ibility (u oppoeed to tbe oodibaity ^ a per^ 
sooal sousc^ aa peroehed by o ipnl xa tioo al 
employees in rdattouship to an m ganl m tieo 's 
'*tadt'* functloo and to an la ganl n itfcm li ''so- 
dal'* fimette. 

Soum credibiliiy Insttumenta west wtain* 
ist^ to a total of 4S7 first-levd supesvitocs 
bom three difesent cafintiatiooal iousco pop* 
ulatlosia. lach fastrrnnrnt wsys coMCnscied usi^ 
sixty aenantte dffoential acaka. Ei|^teesi fM> 
tor analfsea were perfosssod (three amiyies oo 
eadi instrument for each os g o n l iati o n al popu* 
latlon) usifl« ali^ fieior analjisb. These an- 
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alym wxv ''related** Matiiiically in fifteen dif- 
fet^t combinations. The ''relate** procedure 
Higgetti the degree that the factor ttruaure of 
one analyst it similar to the factor structure 
uf anotlter. 

The following conciuiions were suggeitcd: 
first-^lvvet supervisors do pi*rceive their cm* 
plovtr arganixation as a nonpersonal source 
of itrtttiQunkation; organiiational source cred> 
ibility h muliidimenfiional and it appears that 
there are at least tHt> ditnenitons, the *'coin* 
}H*tenct*'* and the '*characti*r>KCKMlwiir* diinen- 
siouN: tlteie two dimensions appear to be in 
a^m^ncnr with Aristotle's ethos differentiation 
bc'Ktien means C*good sense**) and ends 
moral character** and ''goodwiH**); these two 
dimciiHioiiH ap|H*ar to be similar across organi- 
sational populations: and there a;^ two per- 
ceptual h^u^s for the investigation of organi- 
zatiotul source credibility, one in relationship 
to an organization's "task** function and one 
in n*lationship to an organisation's *'sodar 
function. The above conclusions led to the 
recommendation of a **task** and a ^'sodal** 
instrumtiit to measure organizational source 
credibility. 

Sie^eK Michael A. and Cepharl, Jerry C A 
Study in Persuasions The Arab and bradl 
Propaganda Campaigns in AmericSL U of 
Utah (Communication)* 1972. 

The purpose of this study has been to analyze 
the messages created by Arab and Isiaeli propa* 
ganda strategisu which have been diMCtninated 
to the American aiadienoe. Messages presented 
in various forms and oommunlcttcd between 
June II. 1967 and January SI, 1972, have been 
studied from the perspective of rhetorical and 
communication theory. Of primary concern has 
been the role of these messages in the props* 
ganda campaigns directed by tbeie intenutional 
antagonisu as each attempts to reach a major 
world power and achieve the tsvormble reaction 
of its people* 

Research supports the following tentative 
condusions: The campaigns do not possess u 
many diferences as anticipated; tlie campaigns 
were not so divcigent u to be the predominant 
iutor in the consistent pro-bradl attitude of 
Americans* Israeli messages. In oootrast to Arab 
mesMges, were tonxod to be mom ooaiistent 
with the rhetmrlcal diaracteristici of the Asnerl* 
can people, Arab rhetoric appeaa lo have been 
modified la recent yean to coatesa with the 
cultural traHs of the Aaerlcui peopk. The 
Arab campaign was evaluated as being f leSec* 
tive for dianging tfie attitudes ol the Amerl* 



can populace. The Israeli campaign could not 
be dted with confidence as being responsible 
for pro^sraeli support in America: cultural 
tics and past Jewish persecution may have had 
greater impact. Possibly piiopagauila efforts from 
eitlier side have been leu of a factor in chang* 
ing .\mcrican atUtudes on the M iddK* East than 
previously thought. Additional research iv^ 
mains to be investigated in the area of in* 
temational persuasion, specifically including 
Arab and Israeli propaganda efforts. 

$urofta> William J. Information Acquisltiosi 
Patterns In Village Sii Lanka: An Applied 
Structural Model ot Communkatiou and tie* 
vdopmtti, Indiana U (Speech), 1972. 

The study was designed to demonstrate the 
utility of a uructural model of communication 
and development which was designed by the 
author. Spedfically the fiddwork design at^ 
u*mpted to determine whether patterns ot 
acquisition of information varied with rural 
development. Data were gathered from three 
villages at different stages of village develop* 
ment and were controlled for respondent age, 
level of influcnu*, and cK:cu|>ation, and for 
topic presented. 

Principal fimUngs yittct Information acquUi* 
tion patterns vary with development, ranging 
from easily deteoed patterns of information 
stratification prior to development to a greater 
uniformity after development. Age and occu> 
paticm of the respondent seldom entered in as 
infbrmation variables. Topic of commtmication 
interacted with the channel of presentation. 

Channel preference dau remained consunt 
over all conditions for the rural InBtientials, 
but varied among the lower in ioSuence in the 
ksaer devdi^>ed coodldons. Usage, by contrast* 
remained constant among the le«*hifiuentlal« 
but varied hi the case of influentials. 



Stewart, Roy T, An Experimental Investign- 
tion of the Relationship Between Percdved 
New Information and Delayed Attitude 
Change. U of nUods (Speech Communka* 
doa). 

This ttudy's rationale was that attitudes are 
hiitlally fbrmed by hitrodudng information 
to an individual's cognitive system. Presumably 
atdtude diange ctNild be affected by a per- 
suasive message containing information per* 
cdved by subjects as previously unknown to 
themu Stich a communication should indicate 
to subjects the Inadequacy of their {nfama- 
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timial base and thereby ctcire a liimuliu far 
attitude change. 

The study inveiiigatcd the relitlcmihip be- 
tHv^cii tH'iteived ticwnesa ol iufotmation in » 
pcfiuaiive menage atid immediate attitude 
c:hatigi\ delayed attitude change, and memory 
of metaa^' content. The rclationihip between 
attitude change and memory or message content 
was alio investigated. 

After developing fcalei to measure perceived 
tiewntfis of information* a persuasive mcsMge 
on ttu' HUiHnsonii transfwiri plane was ta|R' re- 
it»r U I Oiiv UutuUvd ami " igluy six un^ter^ratl- 
nates were pretcnutl on aititudi'S,ex|KHj4'<l to tlie 
me«sa^, given an immediate poittett. and then 
a dela)^ pcsitctt* either one, three, or five 
wcekK after the message* The immediate pettiest 
measured the subjects' perceptions of the in- 
f(irm.ition\ newness, attitudes toward the SST* 
and ability to recogniie and recall information 
ill the message. 

Sttbi^cts iHtfeiving the infoimatioo at un- 
familiar evidenced significantly more immediate 
attitude change than subjects perceiving the 
information as £smiliar» Over the five weeks, 
however, subjects evidenced significant regres- 
sion toward their original pre-mcsugc attitudes. 
Fcxceived new information was not fdund to 
oe ^gnificantly superior to perceived old intor- 
isution in effecting lotig term atdtude change. 
No significant relationship was found between 
memory of message content and perceived new* 
ttess of information or between atdtude change 
and memory of message contents. 

Tboro, Edward W. Implkattooi for Rbrfork 
in Ac WocVt of Rdtsbdd Ntcbuhr* Isidiasia 
V (Speech)* 

The purpose Of the study wat to discover the 
implications for xbetork it. the philoaopby of 
Reinhold Niebuhr by means of a study of his 
works and papers. 

The condushms of the study wci« that Nic- 
buhr's view of man and his cosioem for Jusdoe 
bad a direct effect oci the fools ^ pevsiiasiosi 
that be believed coidd be cSeetlvety used In 
given situations. The strategies Nlet>nhr pro- 
posed varied aoomUng to wl^tber the setting 
was interpersooat public address, or negotia- 
tions between groups. They varied according to 
the cultural, the times, or tfw exlstoitlal iltua- 
tksd* 

NldHihr believed the ttsider of a BMssffe^ 
whether individual or group, aaust keep to 
mind that the audience Is stoful. For ocample 
be stJfiesced to the early 1990^ that the Macks 
as a group could not achieve their goals by 



dtscuKiion. but would need to employ militant 
confrontation. 

Niebuhr warned the communicator to remem- 
ber thnt he too is a sinner who is limited in 
his peni|)€Ctive by space and time. He believed 
that such an attitude could produce a humility 
that avoids fanaticism and keeps open the 
ih»nriels ol communication. 

Thunit RIchaid The Rhetorical Ret^ostse 
of T. H» Green, an Early British Idealist, to 
BriOsh Empiricism. V of CaUfomla, Berkdey 
(Ehetoric). 

Philosophic discourte, like other forms of 
communicatioot is essentially rhetorical. This 
disserution argues that philosophic discourse 
is not addressed to an unqualified general audi- 
ence of purely reasonable men. Rather it is and 
must be addressed to particulartxed atidienoes 
determined by prior meuphytiod and meth- 
odological commitments. This is so because a 
particularized audience ts necessary to deter- 
mine what must be said* bow ic may be said» 
and wbeie the discourse must begin. What 
may be said cm any topic Is essentially limit- 
less without a particular atidience. How it can 
be said depends upon the oonventioas of argu- 
mentation accepted by diat audience* 

The rationalist and positivist view that philo- 
sophic discourse can be free of rhetoric is re* 
futed thiough a rhetorical analysis of J. S. Mill's 
•*Logic Of The Idorai Sdcnces" and X H. 
Green's Prolegomena To Ethtrs. The rhetorical 
analysis demonstrates the function of particu- 
larised audience in determining the logical 
structure of the texts* the padietic strategy of 
the writers^ and the use of persuasfon based on 
ethos. 

The tteatment of the above-mentfcmed texts is 
oS^ as a modd <tf rhetorical analysis whidi 
can be applied to otter phitosophic works. This 
method is a tool us^l to the critict of phlfo- 
sc^hy and the historians of cidtur^ who are 
concerned with discovering what a philosophic 
text really means and the nature of philosophic 
belieft of iu totended audience su^e. 

Trankt Douflas U. A Bbetockal Analysis of 
the Rbetofk Emergiag From die Monsmn- 
Bla^ Controversy. V of Utah (Conununka- 
fioss). 

The general purpose of this retttnft has been 
to exphnrr and critically analyse the public 
rhetoric evolving from die Monoon-Uadc con* 
aict Three Specific groups were d dinesrcd for 
this analysis: tb$ dbimb structure supporting 
and defending tte present potitkm of the 
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church; iclectcd indiviiluali within Mi<? IDS 
church who hAve publicly opp«M<i tht prcfCfii 
poftiiH>o of thdr church; and various non-Mor* 
matt KHirccK of opposition co the Mormon 
church's mdal p»iitfon* This rhetoric wu 
criticitcd and evaluated in order to describe 
accurately what bat happened* and to clarify 
the reiationihip among these rhetorical events. 

In order to generate ntcaningfui questions in 
a syitematic manner for the rhetorical critidim* 
the Burkeian dramatisiic penud was employed 
as both a means of analysis and crtddsm as 
well as for lu organisaiiofial qualilies* 

The research suggetu that the reaction to 
the Mormon positfon coward tHc Negro has 
been partially an outgrowth ok the civil righu 
oriented atmofphere stmouiiding the 1960*s. 
The intensity of the criticism of the church 
in this area will probably continue to be a 
reflection of the general attitude of society 
toward the implementation of dvil rights Sot 
Negroes in all institucfons. 

Rhetoric has generally Pyeen ineffectual and in 
some cases counterproducti^'e in reiulvlng the 
Mormon*bhick cootroveny. 

The church, as a rhetorical agent, has con- 
trolled the contromsy rather luccessfuUy. By 
presenting the priesthood denial as a mm* 
rhetorical issue, they have refused to interact 
rhetorically with both Mormon and nmi Mor- 
mon critia on a public level. 

UUmami* W. RichanL SiaaccpllbUlty . to Pttw 
sitasive Communicalioo Following Cbanfe 
Produced by Covntef'«CtiCudlnal Encoding 
and I>ecQding* V ol Saaihem CaUfonila 
(Speedi Co «mt t a k3itimi^ 

The present study attempted co go beyond 
4mply assditag amounts of attitude change pro* 
ditoed ai a result of counterattitudinal encoding 
and decoding. This bivestlgacion was concerned 
with msceptibility to persuasion following tnidal 
attitude change. 

Based on previous vesttsdi^ the following 
hypothesis waa developed: For individuals dea- 
onstiatinf similar amounts of attitude dumge^ 
those who engage in c wmtenitt itudi n al advocacy 
will be more resistant to diange fidlowing lub* 
sequent persuasive attack Iban will those in- 
dividuals who poasivdy reodve a penuattn^ 

The bypotlmds waa tested by msmia of a 
2 X 9 ioalyrii ol fariasioe. The icsutta of the 
analyds yidkled a slgniflcaat main effect fbr 
the bctoff oi type oodlnr and amoonta et 
change. The interaetiOQ between die two fae* 
tost wtt MC fIgniSamt First* it was diseovesed 
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that thofc individuals who engage in counter* 
attituditial advocacy demonstrktcd tigtiiflcant* 
ly less change after the couitfi*k|)ru|ui;4attda 
attack than did those individtuts who changed 
their initial attitudes aa a result of t>asiiively 
rectriving a diicn'tKint mcss;i{^* 54*101111. it 
was discovered that the different amounts 
of change resulting from cither active ov 
p^iisive coding resulted in significnit v;it .a- 
ttons hi the amount of reslstatice to persuasive 
attack* Finally* even tlu>ugh the interaction be- 
tween the two factors was not signiGuni, there 
fended to be more of an hnmuniratton effect 
as refutt of diange produced by active cncotling 
than for change produced by paisive decoding. 

This investigation provided preliminary evi» 
dence that change produced by active encoding 
confers greater resistance to subsequent pvt 
suasive attacks than change produced by paitivc 
decoding* 

Watson* Sam, Jr« Michael Polanyl and the 
Recovery of Rbetoric U of Iowa (English). 

Michael Polan>i, P distinguished sdentist. 
wu led to philosophy by the same cultural 
crisis that animates ctumnt rhetorical theory. 
Not a rhetorician* he nonetheless is an im- 
portant ally for contemporary rhetoric. His 
aRti-po«itivitti€ episiemotogy of tadt hifercnce. 
grounded in heuristic acts, sanctioning the per- 
sonalp informal* and hiexact, invites the insight 
that rhetoric* an heuristic disdpline, has al- 
ways been an art of the informal and inexact, 
flis thought is accredited fedous sanction in 
those philosophic frameworks which sanction 
the contistgent. Folanyt*a insights invite a re* 
httcrpreution of past rhetorical theories and 
of contemporary rhetoric's relationship to Ro- 
mintidms* 

Grounded In Ideas «>f ethot, rhetoricians to- 
day imiu 00 man aa agent, respooaibillty. risk. 
c3ommiunent,cDcnmuntiy,ai)d rfietoric's ubk|uity 
thou^ positivism countenances none of these 
tdeaa* StOl^ rhetoricians tend to embrace a 
positiviitic episiemology* 

F^nyi's espitenw4ogy of tadt bifierenctf, 
s anrtlnnin g the anUn^tivistle ideas of con* 
temporary rbetoridanm oSers a viable and need- 
ed underpinning fot ooolonpofary rbetorkal 
theory, and for scientific aetivltlef* Vohnyi 
bapUes dmt only by admowfetlghif persuasive 
activliies «i ^iscemfe vole en we avoid rda- 
tivism and deCead attmiMMsy of enquhry in all 
fields. Also, his epistemdqgy lends credence to 
mdltiOQal ass odatfeag oC tbetoric and in««n« 

Folanyl offers esttensfam for cosilemimiary 
riietorto The tactt* like theimic. Is ubiquitous 
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in M tuicmcnts. Polanyfi cpUtcmology en* 
comp;its«M att ficldi and mode* of diicouric, 
luit citly ihosc in which formal Etgument is 
ttiosi nearly evident. FoUnylan scholaw al- 
ready provide uieJuI analyics of kind* of dfi- 
course which rhetorical theory now has em- 
braced but to which theorisu have not yet 
seriously attended- 

Wdwh Allen R. Conu^ipocary C am pa ign 
OMstuiunkacioa: A Case Study oC a Netada 
State Senate Race. IT of Southern CaUfocnla 

<*ipit'< h C^itnmunicatiun). 

A itute Icgisbtive campaign was systematic* 
ullv fit-lcctcd for itudv. The case study was used 
to rxpllcatc a iU»*riipiivc campaign tuixicL 

The cantlldate's campaign was cxamit»ed in 
area* hitluUing decision making procedures, 
the tandidare^s perception of the electorate, 
the candidate's use of issue*, and the campaign's 
use of media. The electoi^fc\ |H?raption of 
the candidate, of li^iUes, and voim* uic of 
media were also examined. The p*'rtepticms of 
the eandWatc were a^isessed by inUnsive, s^s- 
tematic interviews. The perception* of the 
electorate were measured by a qmstiotinalrc 
administered to voter samples at the campaign 
mid-point and again later. 

Strategy decisions were made primarily by 
ihc candidate himself. Primary election re- 
turns were utilixcd in formulaUng media 
strategies, Endonementa of organized groups 
were acti%«ly sought and were considered im* 
portant feedback sigw- There was no sys- 
tematic analysis of constituency profiles and 
no polls were commissioned. The candidate 
designed messages primarily for expositJg his 
name rather than lor discussing issues. 

Voters* image of the candidate did ont change 
significantly during the campaign nor did his 
name recognition factor change significantly. 
Voters* identification with a party was not 
significantly associated with their image of the 
candidate* bin his image was tfgnlficantly better 
among voters reached by the name exposure 
campaign. Various media typca were emphaslxed 
during the campaign, but the electorate did not 
consistently use them as the candidate intended. 

Previous studies indicate ihat the theory of 
sodal judgment-involvment explains the |ier* 
suasion phenomena in Presidential elections, 
but some other framework may more accurately 
describe ampalgns on other electoral levels. 

Woodward, Gary C C ond msa tio nr The Rhe^ 
totkal Ftificiloois ol Key Wocdt and Scenes. 
V of Pittsbnrgli (lpe«cli and Tbeatie Afli). 



thi^ siudy develops a number of theories 
alH>ut the jofial funttions of words and sym- 
bols that provide rclati\tjly homogeneous audi* 
vmv% Willi their sources of cohe?<ion and unity. 
Such svmlMd* arc • condctisaiions* insofar as 
they lifetime twnomlcal representations of the 
ideology or Mief system of the group. Con- 
dinsation>» are more connotative than denc^ta- 
tive, mote expressive than refri^iitial. and 
geared mon* to practical rather than aesthetic 
goals. They may be found in si>ct^hrs. advertis- 
ing, or virtually any rhetorical mode. 

The central theme of this paper is that con- 
densations bind a adlectivity together by 
"s|waking" for the group and refletlitig its 
wrU image. Mke minded inttple use condensa- 
tions that announce their pi»rs|>eclive, junt a* 
•'pig" IV' a symbol in the cownttr culture labels 
an entire "outsidcrV ideology about the csub- 
lished order. 

This taper aigucs that the rediscovery of the 
im|)ortance of rhetorical style in general, and 
condensations in particular, may be a crucial 
step in arriving at the dew that riieforic can 
provide a useful measure of sodal behavior. 
Several theories are proposed to demonstrate 
the uicfulneu of rhetorical analysis that is 
oriented to locating and describing a group*s 
eondeusations. among them: that rhetorical 
language is successful when it identifies the 
group's location in the sodety; that a culture 
In turmoil and disorder is more apt to create 
new symbols which originate from the dissatis* 
ficd: that the use of such symbols functions as 
a ^^lituigy" in what amounu to a "rite of 
passage* for access into the group; and that 
other non-verbal constitutents of the rhetorical 
situation may also Krve as condensations. 

Zavarlot Valentlna. Russian SmictwaSam oC 
the Nineteen Slxdes: Metbodologkal Cootsfr 
hutiaos CO Che Study of Che Nanractf« aa Ex- 
empUfied by Bocia UsfMSuky"^ A F^€iic$ mf 
CmmfoOitmu V of Caltfocnte, Berkeley 
(Rbetovk). 

The purpose of this study was lo Investfgate 
the methodology of the Russian Struciutalista. 
to translate a rcprcsenuUve work of Struc- 
turalbt literary theory* and to subject it to 
critical analysis in terms of Structuralist meth- 
odology* 

A translation of BroU Uspensky's A Poetia 
of CamposMm: Structure of the AttiUie Text 
and TyMofy ^ CompoatUmat Form (Mos- 
cow, 1970) was made (to be published by the 
University of CaUbimU Press, 1974). To investi- 
gate this work, in the context of contemporary 
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Rusiiian criticism, the origins aiid controversies 
surrotinding the structuraliit movcrment were 
sur^-cyed^ at were itrtJicturaliiin't links to semi- 
otics, ivstcmi theory, and modern ImRuistia. 
rsi>cnsky'» work wstt seen at one outgrowth 
f)f structuralist methodology, which process 
ftom the formulation of a typology to the build 
ing o£ a model and pay* particular attention to 
the tbctalanguagc of description* 

The study concluded that: (I) Russian struc- 
turalism if to be distingui^ed from the formal- 
ism of the 1920*s in it.«i emphasis on communica'- 
lion between addre«sor and addressee. (2) In tU 
classification of sfK?cch acts from various points 
of view (author* narrator, character, or persona). 
t%p<*nsky*s work is an application of a com- 
munication thcor>\ (3) Uspensky s model/ by 
which the literary work may be segmented into 
ilisirete uniu according to the principle of 
"story within a story.*' reflects the structuralisa' 
affinity with semiotics and systems theory. (4) 
I he cross-disciplinary techniques In A Poetics 
of Composition have far-reaching 4mpIicaUons 
for the methodology of narrative as well as for 
the broad field of literary investigation. 

Speech Sciences and Audiology 

Berti-Bell, Fredericka. The Velopharyngeal 
Mechanism: An Electromyographic Sdtdy. 
City U of N* w Vork (Speech and Hearing 
Sciences). 

An electromyographic study of the levator 
palatini, superior and middle constrictors, pa- 
laiogloaus. palatopharyngeus and sternohyoid 
munclcs of three speakers of American English 
was performed to determine: which muscles 
clove and open the velopharyngeal port tor 
speech, and how pharyngeal cavity size is 
changed for different vowels, and stop consonant 
place and voicing differences. Hooked^wire eleo 
trodet and computer processing techniques were 

The levator palatini is the primary muscle 
of velopharyngeal di»ure for oralizatkm tor 
each of the subjeca. Levator palatini activity 
Is correlated with the oral cavity impedaoce of 
a speech sound. Palatopharyngeus also shows 
consistent oralisation activity for eadi of the 
subjecu, altlMiugh it Is strongly affected by the 
vowel envlnmrneot. Two subjects show tome 
constrictor musde activity related to oral articu- 
lation. 

Nasal arttcttlatioa is accomplished by stip* 
pression of oral articulatitm. 

Vowel Goktr affects the sixoigth of EMG 
signals obtained from the lateral and posterior 



pharyngeal wall muscles. The greatest EMG 
potentials accompany in cases where there 
is separation of the vowel EMG curves* al- 
tttough this t>attem varies from subject to sub- 
ject. 

Each subject increases pharyngeal cavity vol* 
ume for voiced stop consonant production, 
though the three subjecU are different com- 
binations of the velopharyiigeat muscles. 

Velar and alveolar articulations may be !«• 
sponsible for increase EMG potentials from the 
palatoglossus, middle constrictor and sternohyoid 
muscles when such magnitude differences occur. 

Individual differences were noted in vel- 
opharyngeal function for velopharyngeal closure 
and pharyngeal volume changes. Their cause 
is uncertain but may be due to dialect varia- 
tion, intersiubjects anatomical variation, or idio- 
syncraUc behavior. 

Brownell^ Winifred W. The Relaaonship o£ 
Sex, Social Class, and Verbal Plaiming to 
the Disflucndcs Prodticed by Nonsluttering 
Preschool Children. State V of New Yo^k at 
Buffalo (Speedi Coou»unicatiofft)« 

The purpose of this study was to examine 
the influence of sex. sodal class, and ideation 
level (one decision made in the verbal plan- 
ning process) on the disSuency behavior of 
nonstuttering preschool children. 

Forty preschool children ranging in age from 
48 to 60 months were randomly selected from 
middle and lower class nursery schools in 
Buffalo, New York. The children weie asked 
to respond to twenty photographs portraying 
preschool activities, Transcripu made of the 
children's sT>rcch were divided into 100 word 
segments and analyzed for the number of dis- 
fiuendes per lOO words. 

Disffuendes were defined as irregularities in 
fluency charactsriml by monosyllabic and poly- 
syllabic repetition, prolongation, unfilled and 
ailed pauses, revisions, incomplete phrases, 
broken words, and unfinished woids. Four levels 
of ideation were identified: enumeration, dc- 
scription. interpretation, and spontaneous 
speech. 

Disffuendes occurred frequently in the dtil- 
dren's speech. Types diaracteristic of normal 
disruptions hi speech such as interjections of 
sounds, hesitatloos* and revisiona occurred mose 
frequently than moaocyllabie repetition, pro- 
longations and broken words, whidi are nmst 
often associated with the Identificatfon of stut- 
terhig* 

Data analysis indicated that characteristics 
of sex. sodal class and ideathm level were ic- 
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tatcd to Uie occurrence of disflucncy. Middlr 
dast male* produced ligniScanUy more dii* 
fluencies tlun middle dau Ccmalei. Middle dan 
diildresi produced flgai&:antly more hefitattoni 
than lower dau children. Spontaneoui ipecch 
was chartctetized by greater Buency than other 
le^-eli. Moit diifiuendea occured during descrip- 
tion. The occurrence of all diifiuendet appeared 
to be related to the ptycholinguistic phenonaena 
of groping and ielf-monitoring behavior. 

CanficMt Komcth L* Rdadomhipt Among 
Funcliaaal Artkulatioa Difocdertt Viitial 
Perccptioof and Auditcwy Diicrimittatiott in 
Ekmcntaxy Sdiool Age Bo)v. State U o£ New 
York at Buffalo (Speech Commvnicatioo)* 

The purpoie was to investigate the possibility 
of significant positive relationships among func- 
tional articulation disorders, visual perception* 
and auditory diictiminatzon and to determine 
if significant differences existed between boys 
with functional articulation disorders and 
nomal ipeaken in visual perception and audi- 
tor)' discrimination. 

Research was traced in the areas of audi* 
tory discrimination and speech, visual percep- 
tion and reading* perception and neturologtcally 
disordered speech, and the assumptions con- 
cerning the relationship between speech articu- 
lation and visual perception. 

All subjects were public school boys, exam- 
ined with the Goldman-FHstoe Ti.'St of Articu- 
lation» CoIdsman*Fristoe*Woodcock Test of 
Auditory Discrimination, and Marianne Fnmig 
Developmental Test of Visual Pi^ception. 

Statistical Analyses were performed via the 
Pearson Prodt*ct-Moment Correlation Coeffi- 
cient* Fisher*s Z transform test for correlation, 
multiple correlation analysis, and the t-tCMt for 
difference between un .^rr^ted means in two 
samples of equal size. 

The findings were: no significant positive 
correlation was found between visual percep- 
tion and functiooal articulation disorders* be- 
tween auditory discrimination and functional 
articulatioa disorders, or among visual per- 
ception* auditory discrimination and functional 
articulation disorders. A significant positive re- 
lationship was fbund between visual perception 
and auditory diicrimination* The f u n ctfa mal 
articulatioa disorder group demon s tr ated signifi- 
cantly lower visual perceptual ability than 
the normal group in three of five subtesu and 
in total visual perceptual raw scores. The fune* 
ttonal articulatioo disorder group did not 
demonstrate significantly lower auditory dis- 



crimination ability hi quiet or noise subtesu* 
than the normal group. 

Ciliait, Donald R. lipreading Performance as 
Affected by Continuous Auditory IMs tt a ct iottS, 
Michigan Slate V (Audio and Spcedi Sd- 
ences). 

The major objectives of chit investigation 
were to ascertain the e&cu of different &n> 
vironmenu on individuals being trained in the 
lipreading process and to determine whether 
these environmental conditions function as 
auditory distractors thereby decreashig the Up- 
i«>ading ^kiency of trained lipreaders in a test 
situation. 

The eicperimental procedure consisted of a 
training program and a lest session. Forty ool- 
lege-age adulu with normal hearing and vision 
were assigned to one of five trauiing conditions, 
each condition representing a different auditory 
environmenu (1) quiet (ambient noise* 50 dB 
SPL). (2) babble (90 dB SPL). (S) industrial 
noise (90 dB SPL). (4) traffic noise (90 dB SPL). 
and (5) music (90 dB SPL). Eadi subject was 
shown one of six videoupes in whid". a male 
speaker was presenting a set of spondaic words. 
The task of the Upreader was to watch the 
videotape until oorrealy identifying 90 per cent 
or more of the vocabulary stimuli. In the second 
phase (given within forty*eight hours after 
training was completed) the same set of vocabu- 
lary words was presented five times under the 
several environmental situations. 

The results showed that female subjects 
lipread significantly better than male subjecu 
in the test session, and that fenule partidpants 
needed significantly fewer training trials to 
r}ualify for the teat sessimi. No definite pattern 
of subject response emerged relative to. the 
noise backgrounds. Further, the resulu from 
the test session demomtrate that subjects 
trained in various sound backgrounds wiU 
achieve comparable scores, irrespective of the 
environment in whidi they were trained. 
Abstracted by Oanoel S. Beasuy 



Cohesit Mdiin & Intetsensoty Proffsring EfH- 
dcniry of Fluent ^leaken and Stattetctti U 
of Utah (CommusikatloBi). 

This study was designed to assess the ino- 
ficiency of stutterers at matching auditory- 
temporal (tapping) patterns with visual«4>atial 
(dot) dl^lays. A modificatlim of the Bhrdi and 
Belmont test of auditory-visual hstegvatkm was 
administered to twenty pairs of matdsed stut- 
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u^rcn and fluent speakers. Results indicated that 
the stutterers* performance on this particular 
internscnsory integration task was significantly 
lower than that of their fluent peers* This was 
uaalogous to results obtained previously in 
Hparate auditory tests of dichotic listening and 
\isual tests of tachistoscopic recognition* 

Birch and Belmont maintain that poor per* 
Itumancc on their test of inter^cnsory Integra* 
lion may be a sensitive indicator of those 
specific types of cerebral dysfunction which 
cannot be detected by standard neurolt^cal 
examinations. The present resulu teem to sup- 
)Kirt this contention and might be interpreted 
inferring that the cortical organization of 
Ktuiterers is somehow different from and lett 
efficient than that of fluent speakers. Stutterers 
would seem to possess some type of spedSc 
titiirologtca! dysfunction which prevcnis or in* 
tcrferes with their ability to perform efficiently 
in receptive functions such as interseniiory in* 
((•^ration as well as in the expressive skill of 
ilttcnt speech production. However, because the 
iicgrce of stuttering severity was not found to 
l>e directly proportional to the level of inter- 
"icnsory processing ability, it would appear that 
neurogenic abnormalities might interact with 
P^^ychogcnic factors in degrees which vary from 
one individual to another in the actual predpi* 
lation of stuttering. 

Dalhnann, William C lingnistic Performaiice 
in Children Sax Throu^ Nine. Puidnc U 
(Audiology and Speeds Sdcnm). 

This investigation ^plored linguistic per- 
formance in 100 normal-speaking children be* 
tvveen the ages of six through nine, using Dc- 
velopmenul Sentence Scoring (DSS) as a major 
re.^earch instrument. DSS scores were compared 
to variablei of age, scores of the Peabody Pic* 
ttirc Vocabulary Test. Sunford Achievement 
Test, Metropolitan Readineu Test, measures 
of sentence letigth, and subjective judgments 
of grammatical complexity, and overall com* 
municative effectiveness. In addition, the effect 
of including prepositions and adverbs in DSS 
was studied. 

Subjects to replication, the following con- 
clusions and observations were drawn: (1) The 
spontaneous linguistic performance of children, 
as measured by DDS. continuously improves 
at least up to the age of 8-11. (2) Although 
findings are not consistent nor coiidusivet chil- 
dren tend tc achieve higher DSS scores in a 
test environment than in a non-test environ* 
ment. (3) The Inclusion of prcposititms and ad- 
verbs in the DSS scales does not appear to 



enhance the value of the procedure. (4) The 
abUities which are measured by OSS bear little 
relationship to abilities measured by the Pea- 
body Picture Voabulary T^ the Stanford 
Achievement Test, or the Metropolitan Readi- 
ness Test. (5) Linguistically unsophisticated 
judges tend to put more strett on sentence length 
when judging grammatical complexity than do 
sophisticated judges. (6) A simple word count 
is as effective ds monpAeme count or syllable 
count as a measure of linguistic perfonnance of 
normal diildrai. 



Diggs, Charles C* Jr. Ckiarticulatioo in Dya* 
arthric Speech: A Spectographk Study. Pur- 
due U (Audiology and Speech Sdenoea)* 

Prediaions of the effects of various sites of 
neural lesion on ooarticulation were generated 
from a proposed model which sought to provide 
MacNeibge*s (1970) constructs with neurological 
correlates. To restrict these broad predictions 
and to add power to the model, ooarticulation 
was investigated aooustically in dysarthric 
speech. 

Three Parkinsonian patienU, three auxics, 
and three controls who all possessed normal 
language function and adequate hearing sensi* 
tivity produced different VCV nonsense syl- 
lables after the experimenter's model of equal 
stress on both syllables. Subjectt also uttered 
sentences containing VCV syllables whidi 
crossed word boundaries. These sentences were 
also repeated after the experimenter's model. 

From acoustic recordings of these stimuli, 
wide band spectrograms were made with an 
expanded frequency scale, and second format 
terminal frequency, steady sute frequency, and 
diflEerence frequency were measured. Compari- 
sons indicated that both regressive atul pro* 
gre«sive ooarticulation were essentially absent 
in both nonsense syllatdet and sentences f6r 
all subjectt, including controls. This result was 
attributed to the subjects* inability to produce 
the noniense syllables with equal stress and to 
the variation inherent in sentence utterances. 

Analyses of variance indicated that position 
and consonant factors were significant for the 
nonsense syllables, and types of utterance and 
vowels were significant for the sentences. All 
resulu were explainable on the basis of vocal 
tract dytiamid* 

In the absence of demonstratimi of ooarticu- 
lation in the control group, condtisions about 
the efficacy of the proposed modd cannot be 
made. It does appear, however, that there are 
more appropriate techniques for evaluating 
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coatticulation in dyurthrics than acouttic onei« 
^Abstracted by lav J. Mums) 

Duchan, Judith Fclim. Three Slagei in Chil* 
drm^ DevclqMmnt of Language* U of Iltt* 
nots (Speech and Hearing Sdcncct)* 

This study was designed as a test for a three 
stage hypothesis of normal language acquisi- 
tion. It was found that English speaking pre^ 
school childten first learn to attach meaning to 
individual words* then learn that words can be 
meaningfully related to one another, and finally 
they learn that the diSFercnt surface oidet^ of 
the words can indicate different underlying 
meanings. The lingle word interpreution stage 
IS called the kxicat stage. The suge of relating 
mraning acrou words while disregarding word 
onlcr is the semajtic rehtion st^ge and the 
stage where the child relates surface word order 
to underlying meaning is the syntactic word 
order s(^. 

When children's performance on individual 
tatks and across several Usks were analyzed, 
the following regubrities were found: children 
reiiponded best to concrete nouns, worst to pre- 
portions, and there was no difference in their 
response to verbs and adjectives; children from 
2^ to 5^ years imitated grammatical sen- 
tences better than anomalous sentences, and 
anomalous sentences better than backward sen* 
tencet. The children from \}4 to 2 5^ years 
did not respond differently to the three sentence 
conditions; there was no significant difference 
between the children's comprdiension of re- 
dticed and expanded utterances; action-object 
imperatives were relatively easy for all the chil- 
dren, loativea were particularly difficult for 
the youngest, while the oldest had tpedzl 
difficulty with reversible ponessives. 

Ihinn« Derek E* The MeamrcuMnt of Moo* 
aural Adaptation to Suprathreshold Stimtdi 
Via Mailcf^ Threshold* V of flminptirt 
(Speech Pathology), 

A moiuurml masked threshold tedinique of 
measuring suprathreshold adapution was uti- 
lizfd which involved recording the amount of 
narrowband noise neoeasary to just mask a 5 
per cent tirafbled pure tone before and after 
the subject was exposed to an adapting tone. 
the 5 per cent «arbl*d pure time was of the 
fame frequency and intensity as the pure tone 
to which the subject was adapted. The amount 
of measured adaptatiosi was obtained by sub* 
tracting the recorded intessslty of the notse 
needed to just mask the warbled tone followhig 
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adaptation from the recorded noise intensity 
needed for masking before adaptadon. 

Notmal hearing subjecu and subjectt with 
cochlear hearing losses were exposed to a five 
minute adapting tone (1000. 2000. or 4000 Hz) 
at either 40 or 60 dB SPL. The normal hear- 
ing subjecu flowed 4 dB mean adaptation with 
neither the frequency nor the intensity of 
the adapting tone affecting the amount of 
adaptation measured. The subjecu with coch- 
lear hearing losses averaged 6.3 dB of adapta- 
tion with the greatest average adaptation (8 dB) 
lecorded at 1000 Hz. The only signifiunt dif- 
ference {p<Si25) existing between the normal 
and cochlear groups was recorded when adap- 
tation was measured using a 1000 Hz 60 dB SPL 
tone. The variance of adaptation scores for the 
normal hearing subjecu increased as the sound 
pressure level of the adapting tone increased 
while the adapudon scores of the subjecu with 
cochlear hearing losses showed an increase in 
variability as the frequency of the adapting tone 
increased. 

Evans, Mary Aim* Perceptual Discrtainatiosi 
in Mentally Retarded Children and Children 
with SpcdSc Language DisablUties* North* 
wcttcm U (Communlcadon Disosdcrs). 

The relationship between language disturb- 
ance and cerUin perceptual abilities ia of in- 
terest due to the many questions concerning 
the perceptual functioning of menuUy re- 
tarded and learning disabled children. This 
study was to determine if two groups of Ian* 
guage impaired diiUren differed in their 
ability to perform oortain nonverbal unimodal 
or crossmodal perceptual tasks as compared 
to two groups of non-language impaired chil- 
dren* 

Selection criteria were such that the four 
groups of subjecu differed according to i^*lative 
intelligence (IQ). language ability* 0: both; 
but shared an equivalent overall roetitai age 
from four to six years. Thus, it was anticipated 
that this study could help to determine whether 
language deficit or menUl retardatim is the 
more critical fsctor in the ability to make 
certain perceptual disrriminations* 

The experimental test battery consisted of 
twelve nonverbal perceptual tasks, varying in 
terms of combinatfoiu of setisory modalities 
ami meanlngfulness* The number of errors for 
each group and varfous combinations of groups 
was subjected to analysis of variance* 

The residu indicated that the three abnormal 
groups per form ed significantly poorer than the 
normal according to all test conditfona* The 
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combined pcrtonnino! of (be two language 
impaired groups wat poofer tikan that of the 
two-language impaired groups. Specifically* the 
language impaired groups performed poorer 
ini crossmodal tasks. In addition, non^meaning- 
ful stimuli were more difficult to process than 
meaningfuL 

The conclusion is that both intelligence and 
u language deficit are critical to nonverbal 
perceptual functioning; but that language dis* 
ikturbance has a greater relationship regard* 
less of the relative intellectual level. 

Fontanat Marie C* Experimental Modificatioa 
of Diifluent Speech Behavk»r in Chlldrenu 
Teachers College, Columbia U (Speech Path- 
ology and Audiology), 1972, EdJ>. 

The purpose of this study was to examine 
the effects of the application of experimental 
punishment and rewarding contingencies on dis- 
fluent speech behavior in nonstuttcring chil* 
dren. 

Forty nonuuttering children between the 
ages of seven and nine yean six months were 
selected at random from schools in Nassau 
County, New York. Ten subjecu were randomly 
assigned to each of four experimental sub- 
groups: Subgroup A received the verbal stimulus 
*'wrong** contingent upon each disfluency; Sub- 
group B received •'very good" following each 
30 second fluent period; Subgroup C received a 
combination of "wrong** contingent upon each 
diitfluency and "very good** following e.\ch SO 
second fluent period; Subgroup D served as a 
control group and received no treatment. 

Analysis of dau indicated that disSuency in 
nonuuttering children is capable of expc^- 
mental manipulation and that response coo* 
tingent **wrong'* is an effective sthnulus for 
the modification of disBuency in nonstuttering 
children. Comparison of difforenoe scores among 
treatment groups indicated that the simul- 
taneous presenution of ''wrong** and ''very 
good*' was more effective than '*very good** 
which had little if any effect on the disfluendes 
in nonstuttering diUdien, 

Fox, Philip* IL Samud Silas CunjH Theorta 
ot Voice Training: A Modcni ftnftKAtt. 
Wayne State U (Speech Coimnnnlcaticii and 
Theaue). 

Samuel Silas Curry's (I847-I92I) theory of 
oral expression is usimlly consideted within the 
nutrix of elocution despite the fict he denied 
elocution, considering it artificial and me* 
chanical. His philosophy and training methods 



of the voice are firmly rooted in the elocution- 
ary tradition. 

This study examines Curry's theory of the 
voice and its production within the historical 
framework from which it evolved, as well as 
contrasting it. to modem actor voice training. 

Curry*s vocal philosophy is divided into two 
parts: vocal expression and vocal training. The 
former deals with those aspects of vocal de* 
velopmcnt that are the result of mental action 
and the resulting emotional respon5e. It was 
Curry's belief that the mind dictated vocal 
response. 

Vocal training was less dependent on mental 
action, drawing instead from the elocutionists* 
Most of what Curry considered vocal training 
is fairly standard practice today, although not 
with the menul emphasis he insisted upon. 

Concluding the study. Curry's vocal training 
philosophy is contrasted and compared to vocal 
training for the modem American actor, using 
selected American text '^-t the subject. A ma< 
jority of the books written within the last 
twenty years support Curry's basic ideas on 
vocal training (exclusive of the mental ele- 
ment) and show that within limits, Curry's 
philosophy is viable and useful to the modern 
actor. 

Cabe» Kathleen M. Speech Discrimination 
Ability in Children with Severe Hearing Im- 
pairments* Wayne State U (Speech Communi- 
catloa and Theatre). 

The purpose of the present study was to 
determine whether or not children with severe 
hearing impairments who scored very poorly 
on standardised tests might actually have func- 
tionally different auditory discrimination abili- 
ties* Specifically, PBK*50 lists that had been 
modified into muldple-choice test forms by 
Gaeth and Closser in the I950*s aiul four sub- 
tests from a Scale for Tesdng Speech Discrimin- 
ation developed by Gaeth (1970) and revised by 
Brey (1972) were used. 

Forty children with at least a third grade 
reading ieoc^;iiition and spelling vocabulary who 
were in educational programs for the hearing 
impaired participated in this study. Tliose chil- 
dren selected scored 0-60% on a staiulaid PBK- 
50 list They were administered the two forms 
of the multiple-choice lists and four sub-testt 
of the Scale: vis., the Di^t Test, the Easy 
Alphabet Test, the Hard Alphabet Test, and the 
Easy Word Test* All tests were recorded ver* 
sions and were presented at com fo rtably loud 
levels in an original and repeat test sesskm. 

Of the forty children tested, 82 had scores of 
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lO^r or less on the standard PBK*!H) list. These 
3!! children basically had indistinguishable abil- 
ities to understand speech on this measure. It 
was found that the S3 children could he divided 
iiuci three sub-groups based on their scori'S on 
xhv multiple-choice tests and further distin- 
guished by their scores on the sub-tests of the 
Scale. A fourth sub*group consisted of the 8 
children who scored 12 to 60% on the standard 
measure. 

Harlan* Carl Jr. ImMence attd Rdatiomhip 
of Voice Disordeift within Divergent PsydiotiC 
Populations. U of Utah (Communicatioa). 

Taped vocal patterns of a stratified random 
sample of 42 institutionaliicd psychotic indi- 
viduals were obtained from the psychiatric 
wards at the University Hospital and Veteran s 
Administration Hospital in Salt Lake City, 
and from the psychiatric wards at the State 
Hospital in Provo. Utah. 

The subjects were diosen as representative 
samples of the pr^ychotic population in the 
three research categories (schizophrenia, para- 
noia, and manic-depreuive reaction). Two taped 
recordings of each subjcct^s voice (spontaneous 
speech and paragraph reading) were played for 
a group of three judges (speech pathologists). 
The evaluation of each judge was independent 
of the two other judges and based on the fol- 
lowing criteria: habitual pitch, falsetto, pitch 
breaks, glottal fry, diplophonia, ventricular 
phonadon, breathiness, tension » tremulous voice, 
intonation* rate, intensity, glotul attadc, hy- 
ponasality, and hypemaiality. 

The resulu of this study indicate that there 
is a significant difference between the estimated 
incidence of voice disorders in the normal (total) 
population and the incidence in the selected 
psychotic population. It also suggests that there 
are no significant dUEcTenoct between the three 
psychotic groups in the incidence of voice dis- 
orders with the exception of pitch breaks. Fifty 
per cent of the patients had abnonnalides of 
pitch. 45% had abnormalities of breathhiess, 
38% had abno malitiet of tension. 14% had 
abnormalities of nasality, 5% had falsetto* 14% 
had pitch breaks, S8% had glottal fry, 9% 
had tremulous voice* none had ventricular 
Phonation, and \2% had glottal atudc. 

Hoffntiiig* Attdfcy & Aa Analyris of the Syn* 
tactic Sifucturcs ol Cblldfcn widi Deviant 
Articulaliosi« Qty U of New Yorit (Specdi 
and Hearing Sdences)* 

Two groups of thhrty subjects each* matdied 
for age* lex* sodo-eeonoaiic badcgrottod* and 



performance on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test were studied. The experimental group was 
comp<}se<l of children with severe articulation 
hrohlcms as determircd by their performance 
on the Photo Articulation Test. The children 
in the control group had normal articulation. 
A special syntax test was devised for the nega- 
tive. Wh interrogative pronoun question and 
present progressive-copula- It was hypothesiied 
that a relationship exists between phonology 
and syntax, that children who have defective 
articulation have defective syntax. Tlte devia- 
tion affects all areas of language performance: 
comprehension, imitation, and production. The 
results confirmed this hypothesis. The scores 
of the experimental group were poorer than 
those of the control group in all Language 
Performance Tests. 

The scores for both groups were better for 
comprehenffion than for production and both 
groups also found the comprehension of the 
Wh interrogative pronoun question significantly 
easier than the comprehension of the negative; 
the reverse was true for production. The scores 
of the experimental group tor the Test of 
Negative indicated that comprehension gready 
exceeded imitation, which, in turn, slightly 
exceeded production. No conclusive statement 
could be made about this finding for the control 
group. The diildren in the experimenul group 
used reduced differentiation or non-expansion 
in the production of syntactic categories* e.g. 
the verb phrase. The study indicated that chil* 
dren with deviant articulation have difficulty 
in the areas of syntax and phonology. 

Hotdddstf John C Perceptual Nf fercnoes in 
die Fluent Specdi of Stuitcreni and Non« 
SiuttcKn. Purdue U (Audiology and ^eedi 
Sdcncea). 

The purpose of this investigation was lo 
examine perceptual differences between the 
fluent speech of stutterers and non*stutterers. 
From speech samples, three stimulus tapes were 
constructed which consisted of pairs of fluent 
utterances, each including both a stutterer and 
a normal talker. Within eadi Ihitening upe, 
each stutterer's utterances were paired with ut- 
terances from normal ulkert. Two listening 
tapes were then presented to 16 sophisticated 
and 16 non-sophisticated listeners vAth in* 
structlons to listen to each stimulus pair and* 
on the basis of only fluent speech, decide which 
of the talkers was a stutterer. 

Listeners were then asked to nominate the 
perceptual cut they had used to make their 
decisions* Cum were evaluated ia lig^t of eadi 
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listener's accuracy in identifying the stutterers* 
Fadliutive cues were tlien presented to a group 
of six listeners prior to the presentation of the 
third listening tape. A control Troup responded 
to the third tape without bciie'it of the addi* 
tional information. Following this task* the 
listeners, having been provided with informa^ 
tion, were asked to rank-order the perceptual 
cues indicating which were mc^t important in 
making their decisions. 

The resulu indicated that listeners as a group 
were able to discriminate between stutterers 
and non-stutterers on the basis of fluent speech. 
Stuttering severity was significantly and posi- 
tively rebted to the accuracy of listeners' identi* 
hcations. Differences in performance between 
the sophisticated and non-sophisticated listeners 
were not significant. 

C:ues considered to be £acilitative in makbg 
the discriminations were laryngeal behaviors, 
rate and pause behaviors, and articulatory be- 
haviors. Rank'Ordrrings of perceptual cues by 
trained listeners indicated that laryngeal be* 
haviors were most imporunt. rate and pause 
behaviors were second, and articulatory be- 
haviors were least important in making the 
discriminatiotu. 
Abstracted by lav J. Misrrvs 

Hufnagle» Jon. An Electromyographic Study 
of Selected PalaUl Muscles Following Cleft 
Palate Repair. Wayne State U (Speech Com- 
municatioo and Theatre). 

Electromyographic (EMC) recordings were 
made of the levator palatini and palatoglossus 
muscles. The recordings were made bilaterally 
utilizing hook wire electrodes. Two groups of 
subjects were studied: 9 subjects who had ex- 
perienced primary surgery for a deft of the 
palate, and 10 subjecu who had normal oral 
structures. Speech proficiency ratings were raken 
for each subject in order to explore the possi- 
bility of a relationship between speech profi* 
ciency and muscular activity. EMC measure- 
menu were uken to demonstrate the time re- 
lation of onset of muide activity and the length 
of time of muscle activity relative to a itimultts 
word. In both groups of subjects no correta* 
tion was found between EMG measuiements 
and the ipeedi proficiency ratings* The experi- 
mental group had longer and more variable 
latency and duration timet Chan did the control 
group. In the control group the right side of 
both musdes preceded the left side. In the ex- 
perimenul group the noo-defCed side proceded 
the dett side. Tlie results aeem to Indicate that 
for the control group the left side of the cortex 



wui dominant for speech. In the ex(>erimcnial 
group left side dominance did not always hold 
true. Presumably where distorted feedback u 
present the plasticity of the young brain allowed 
a shift in the ce.itral dominance for speech. 

Hutchinsoni John M. Ihe Effect of Oral Sen 
sory Deprivation on Stuttering Bdiavior. 
Purdue U (Audiology and Spccdi Sdaicct). 

The purpose of this study was to in\*estigatc 
the eSect of oral sensory deprivation on stut- 
tering behavior. Six adult ttutterers participated 
in a txintrol condition^ an anesthetic condition 
wherein subjects received trigeminal anesthesia, 
and a placebo condition wherein subjectt re- 
ceived hypcMlermic insertions but no solution. 
Perceptual analysis of the number, type* and 
leverity of dysBuency was completed by judging 
video tapes of the nibjects as they gave a short 
impromptu talk and an. oral reading during 
each experimental condition. Aerodyamic an- 
alysis induded simultaneous recordings of in- 
traoral air pressure, air flow ratCp and voicing 
as each subject read a brief passage during the 
three experimental conditions. Common ttut* 
tering Patterns were categorized according to 
their identifying aerodynamic characteristics* 
Quantification of the aerodynamic patterns in* 
volved both duration and amplitude measures. 

The resulu of the perceptual analysis re- 
vealed that sensory deprivation was associated 
with more frequent and severe dysBuency. This 
effect was restricted to stuttering momenU in- 
volving prolonged articulatory postures. No 
statistically significant differences were observed 
between the control and placebo condithms. 
ITnder conditions of normal oral lensory feed- 
back, seven aerodynamically distinct stuttering 
pattenu were produced. These patterns did not 
alter under conditions of sensory deprivation* 
though several of the dysSuency types evidenced 
amplitude and duration changes as a result of 
the anethesia* 

The^ data were Interpreted u evidence sup- 
porting the hypothesis that stuttering hivolves 
both open- and dosed-lo^ regulation piooesses. 
S'lecifically, the results suggest that the basic 
stuttering moment is preprogrammed but that 
certain {eedbadc-dependent refinements are 
operative to mit^te or defeat the negatively 
conditioned open-loop commands. 
Abstracted by lav J. Meiiijs 

Lsvpps, Albert Vemoou An Experimental Stody 
of Two Medmds of Admltil sS fritt f A Ko- 
mcdial Pkopaai. (Hdo U (IniespctSQUl 
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Membctf of tptcch conununicatioa detain- 
menu are often asked to work in remedial 
voice and articulation prc^asns* Thii cxpcri* 
tncnt tested the cffectivcncii of two luch pro- 
grams over a period of one icmettcr. 

The September, 1970 frcihman dast at Mani- 
tiild State College in ManiBeld, Pennsylvania 
was scnrtied by three therapists for additions, 
omissions, substitutions^ or distortions of [s], 
[1], or [r]; general articulation clarity; nasality; 
or brrathiness. Thirty triads were selected for 
the study. Subjeeu in each triad were matched 
on the basis of achievement scores* age» sex» 
mian rating, and type of defecL No subject 
with hearing detecu. gross anatomical defects, 
or known psychological problems was Included. 
One group was not told of its problems* one 
rm-ived two counseling sessions* and one re- 
ceived weekly tutoring. 

Recordings of a test passage made before and 
after treatment wer^ randomly spliced onto 
tafH.-!! and judged by five paid judges. The judges 
were advanced doctoral candidates from the 
School of Hearing and Speech Sciences of Ohio 
t/niversity. The reliability of the judges was 
M, The improvment within each group and the 
differences in improvement between groups were 
not statistically significant using either a t-test 
or the Wilcoxon Matched-Pairs* Signed-Ranks 
Test. The major Implication of the results of 
the experiment is that a remedial voice and 
articulation program* whether of the self-help 
or the tutored variety* when it is administered 
and run by a H>^h communication department 
staff over a one-semester period of time, is 
probably a waste of time. 

Lewis, Rlcluid G. Sbort-tenn Audltoey Memo- 
ry Ability in Haid ol Hcarlag Ghildmi^ 
NorAwcatem U (Commnalcatlfe DiMvden). 

The purposes of thto investigation were as 
follows: to compare etiological and age group 
pei^rmance in short-term auditory memory; 
to examine storage ability of stimttli differing 
in meaningtulncss: to cimipare short-term audi- 
tory memory ability with receptive vocabulary 
leveL 

Expcrimenul subjects were grouped accord- 
ing to etiology^ (either coogential endogenous 
or congeniul exogenous). The exogenous group 
was further divided Into two subgroups having 
either a Bat or marked hi|^ frequency hearing 
loss audiometric configuration* All experimenul 
subjects met hearing level* auditory discrimina- 
tion, and age criteria. A cootral group of nor- 
roallr bearing childscn was also ioduded* 

AH subjects were ptesenicd taped patterns 



of long ami short bursts of either white noise 
or environmental sounds. The experimental 
task consisted of presenting two patterns sepa- 
rated by a retention interval. A recognition 
format of response was used. Pattern length was 
gradually increased. AU subjeeu received a 
standard test of receptive vocabulary* 

Data were analyzed u»ng a multivariate an- 
alysis of variance* t tests* and a canonical cor- 
relation analysis* 

The resulu of the study were as follows: 
Endogenous and normal groups were su|>erior 
in short*term auditory memory ability for both 
stimulus types to both exogenous groups. Hard 
of hearing subjects stored white noise patterns 
more easily than environmental sound patterns: 
the reverse was true with normals. Older sub- 
jects evidenced better performance than younger 
subjects. No relationship was fbund between 
short-term auditory memory ability and recep* 
tive vocabulary level. 

Loovis, Cari F. Monotic and IMdmcic Pcrc^ 
tlott of ((KSQO msccs) Tlme^Staggered CV 
Monosyllables. Louisiana Sute U (Speedi)» 
1072. 

Twelve female subjectt were used to study ef- 
fects of thne-staggered* paired CV nouKnse sylla- 
bles on dichotic and monotic listening. The 
naturally produced syllables were /pa/* /ba/, 
/ta/* /da/, /ka/* and /ga/, whose onseu were 
aligned simultaneously* the 90. 180. 250* aid 500 
msecs apart. A condition designated "boundary** 
(alignment of CVi at the beginning of Urge 
ninplitude periodicity) was also used. 

The study investigated lead-lag functioiu by 
«*pr when stimuli are time*staggered to 500 
msecs* and the right ear laterality effect and 
voiced-unvoiced differences when stimuli are 
aligned at their boundaries. 

Dichotic resulu showed a right ear laterality 
effect at simultaneity. At 90 msecs. the right ear 
in the lag position surpasRd the kft* but when 
the left ear was put hi the lag posidoo. it 
equalled the right* Beyonc^ 90 msecSi dUbieneea 
attenuated atd there was no lag effect Leading 
anri lagging CV's were equally intdllgible at SOO 
msecs. The boundary cond it ion enh a nced later- 
ality effect and markedly attenuated the prepon- 
dcsence of unvoiced v»ver voiced CV identifica- 
tion seen in the simultaneous omdltinn . llonoClc 
resulu revealed no ear superiority at simultane* 
ity and ear sfmnMry was maintained at all time 
oonditfaMS. The lead stimulus was reported at 
virtually 100 per cent accsnacy tox all time 
conditions from 90-500 msecs. Leading and lag- 
ging CVs were perodved with almost 100 per 
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Ci*itt accuracy at 500 micct separation. The 
boundary condition introduced no laterality 
cffea and reverted the preponderance of voiced 
over unvoiced CV identification seen in the 
monoiic simuluncoui oondidon. 



Lowry, Jean B. A Tea oC the Rcgresdon Hy* 
potlictit: Rccepcive>£xpfesii\-e Language Peir* 
fortuancct of Adult Aphasict and CUkbcsi. 
Kent State U (Speech). 

The purpoie of the present investigation was 
to test the regression hypothesis. According to 
proponents of this hypothesis, the aphatic 
adult's language deficit refiects a regression to 
an earlier linguistic stage. They theorized that 
the dissolution of language in aphasia and the 
ait(uisition of language by children would fol- 
low a universally uniform order. The present 
investigation tested this bypothesii at the syn- 
tactic level. The aphaiic subjecu* exprcMive 
language performanoet were compared with 
those of children. Additionally! the relationship 
between the aphasics* receptive and expressive 
language pertonnances waa compared with this 
rclationahip in children. 

Twenty aphasic adults were matched with 
twenty normal childmi, ages 4.2 to 72 years* 
on two tests of receptive language performance* 
These tcsU measured the subjectt' ability to 
understand specific syntactic constructions. A 
comparison was then made of the two groups' 
performances on three tests of expressive lan- 
guage performance. These tests measured the 
subjects' abilities to produce single words which 
were h<miogcneous*by*part-of-speedi to the stim* 
ulus word» syntactic coiutmalons which had 
previously been produced by the examiner, and 
synuaie constructions, in the absence of syn- 
tactic simulation from the examiner (i^. free 
speech sample). 

Statistical analyses revoded significant differ- 
ences in the aphasic adtdu* performances and 
those of the children across all three tests of 
expressive language performance* The aphasic 
adulu were able to produce a significantiy great* 
er niunber of words which were homogeneous* 
by-part-of-speech to tl^ stimulus word than 
were the children. In contrast the children 
produced a tignificantly greater number of syn* 
tactic constructions which had previously been 
produced by the examiner than did the aphasic 
adults. The children were also able to pro- 
dttce longer, more complex* syntactically ac- 
curate sentences In a free q>eech sample than 
were the aphasic aditlti. 

A statistical analysis also revealed significant 
dUbiciices In the tdatloasUp between the 



chi Idrcn*s rea^ptive and expressive language 
performances and tltis relationship in aphatic 
adults. Results from the present investigation 
generally reject the hypothctis that the aphatic 
subjecu' syntactic language performances repre- 
sented a uniform regression of language per- 
formance. 

MacWhinncyi Brian* How Hungarian Chit* 
dren Leam to Speak* U of Califorina 
Berkeley (Rhetoric)* 

In the first part of the thesis a general psy- 
cholinguiuic model of language structure, utiU- 
zation» and acquitition is examined in the light 
of over-all explanatory rcquircmcmts. Central 
to this model is a set of analytic techniques 
which permit the child to extract structural in- 
formation from input amalgams. Predictions 
derived from the model are tested against 
elicited morphological formulations gathered 
from eighteen Hungarian children between the 
ages of two and four. The descriptive adequacy 
of the model is tested in the course of an out- 
line of some of the essentials of Hungarian 
morphology and phonology. 

In the second part an exhaustive digest of 
previous studies of the learning of Hungarian 
as a first language are presented, together with 
conclusions that may be drawn from this litera* 
turc. These conclusions are related to the model 
developed in the first section of this study. 

In the thitd part detailed observattons of the 
speech development in a Hungarian boy be- 
tween the ages of seventeen and twenty-tix 
months are subjected to systematiatioo in the 
teitns of a grammar based upon the model 
develo|)ed. In the area of lexical development* 
both the acquitition and the productivity of 
grammatical morphemes is considered. 

McCarrent Kathleen Marie. Auditory Evoked 
Potentials From Prcadolescent Rhesus Mon- 
keys. Florida State U (HabUitative Sciences)* 

The purpose of this study wu to evaluate 
averaged potentials evoked from preadolescent 
rhesus (Macaca mulatta) mimkeys to determine 
if a pattern of potentUl ooidd be obtained that 
would indicate a response to auditory stimula- 
tion. In order to accomplish this goal twelve 
preadolescent monkeys were evaluated using 
Averaged Electroencephalic AudlooM^ <AEA). 
Pure tone stimuli ct 1000 Hs were presented at 
EO. 60, 40. 20M0 and 0 dB SPL. and tiiree 
evoked potcnttah were collected for each sub* 
ject when no auditory stimtdtis wu presented. 

Examination of the potentials revealed that 
for ten subjects a pattern of potential eotsid be 
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evoked and defit^^i u a retpooie to auditory 
Mimulation* While the pattern of reiiKiiue for 
prcadolcicent moakeyi it baiically the mune as 
that for adult monkcyf there was more vari- 
ability in the latency and amplitude mcasuics 
(or thv prominent peak components* 

Acceptable responses were noted to decrease 
in frequency of occurrence as the intensity de- 
creased below 80 dB SPL. 

McKcmie, Karl Ray, An Alceraati\-e to Ekctric 
Shock for Modifyhig Mdladapli>« Bduvlovi 
o( the Mentally Retarded^ Florhia Slate V 
(Hahilitalive Scicoces)* 

Maladaptive behavior appears to be one of 
the most severe problems in institutions for the 
mentally retarded. The study conducted a > 
tempted to modify behavior through the use 
of contingent avcrsive noise. This method was 
selected as a possible alternative to shock. Ten 
mentally retarded residents of Sunland Train* 
ing Center in Marianna« Florida were selecu'd 
based upon the emission of high frequencies of 
maladaptive behavior (screaming* sclMnjurious 
behavior, stereotyped behavior, and aggressive 
behavior). A Voice Intensity Controller (VIC) 
wa» utili^ to control screaming by admin* 
istering aversive noise to the ear contingent 
upon mabdaptive behav&)r. The aversive stimu* 
lus was a complex sound with a spectrum 
ranging from 500 to 16.000 Hz. The intensity 
of the stimulus at the earphone ranged from 
110 dB SPL to 115 dB SPL, The noise was 
activated by a conuct microphone atuched to 
the skin of the by a two-sided electrode. 
An All Behavior Controller (ABC) was used 
to modify self- injurious, stereotyped, and ag* 
gressive behavior. The ABC differed from the 
VIC In that the noise was activated by a hand 
held microiwitch. Screaming, selMnJurious, and 
stereotype behaviors were eliminated in seven 
lesidents* However, aggressive behavior was 
changed little if at all. A possible explanation 
for the failure to decrease aggressive behavior 
was that these subjecto had bearing losses ren* 
dering the noise ineffective. The restdti of this 
ftudy indicate the eficacy of aversive noise in 
rapidly controlling maladaptive behaviors in 
populations of severely retarded individiuls 
without resorting to more controversial tech* 
niques which are not necessarily more effective. 

MeNtttt* Jamci C Pcsccpoial and Molor Per- 
bnnancef of Artkvlatocy Dcleciiftt and Not>* 
mal Speakers* Kcsa Slate V (Ipcedi)* 

The perfbrmances of fifteen /§/ deftetive. 



flftc^n /r/ defective, and fifteen normal speaking 
junior high school speakers were ex amined on 
tc^ts of tongue two-point discrimination, oral 
form discrimination, diadokokenctics, and both 
diotic and dichotic tcsu of pitch, vowel, and 
s|H^H:li-iound diticrimination. 

On oral perception tasks, findings showed that 
/r/ defecUve speakers had significantly poorer 
scores than /s/ defective or normal speakers, 
while scares of /s/ ^fective and normal speak- 
ers did not differ significantly. Two-point dis- 
crimination and oral form discrimination were 
found to load on a common factor. Diadoko* 
kcnctic scores of /s/ and /r/ defccUve speakers 
were significantly poorer than scores of normal 
speakers. No iignificant differences were found 
among performances of the three speech groups 
on auditory tasks exa?pt for mixed resulu on 
dichotic spcech^sound discrimination. No ear 
preferences were foimd for any of the groups 
on any of the dichotic tasks possibly due to the 
nature of the stimuli and the instructions for 
the dichotic tasks. 

No factor analysis dusters were found which 
would indicate qiialiutive differenoes among 
the speech groups. Differences between groups 
were related to levels of ability on H^edfic 
tasks. 

Articulatory defective speakers may have per* 
ceptual abilities and motor skills which differ 
from each other and from normal speakers 
which appear to be phoneme specific 

Mitd^U, PatricU D. A Test of DUCcmtlatioa 
of Phonemic Featnre Contrasts. Cktf V of 
New Vorii (Speeds and Hearing Sdeooes). 

A new CVC multiple<hoice articidatkm teat 
was developed tor use In phonane and feature 
confusion analyses. The Phoneme Differentia* 
tion Test omsistt of 200 tett items: tour tokens 
each of 22 initial consonant contrasts, IS teim- 
tnal consonant contrasts, and 15 syUable nu* 
cleus contrasts. The major difference between 
the Phoneme Differentiation Test and previous 
dosed*responset tesu is that for each stimuliu 
word the alternatives %reve designed to provide 
contrasts in only cme phonemic feature at a 
time. Thiu the set Of oontrasti for ouii stimu* 
lus is different from the set of contrasu for 
every other stimulus. Voidng, nasality, nianner» 
and phce of articuladoo are contraated for con* 
ionant stimuli* Place, opennes s , and Intrinsic 
duration are conorasted for vowel stimuli. 

The test was given to a sample of hypacusic 
listeners, and was applied in low-pass filtering 
experimentt with normal*bearIng listeners. 

The resulu were as follows: Vowel scores 
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were higher than comooant umt$ escccpt when 
all frequencka tbove 500 Hx were rcmo^'cd. 
Scoiet were higher for consonanu in the word- 
initial position than in the word terniinal p«* 
(iiiion. Place of articulation was the naoat fre- 
quently confused feature for both consonants 
and vowels. Several findings support the theory 
that phonemes are confuied one feature at a 
rhne. 

Clinical and ckperimental applications of this 
test and the mtnimal*contrait technique it em- 
ptoys are suggested. 

Mooce, Walter Jr. The Right Cesehral 
Hemiiphere: lu Role in I tngnistir Psoccsdsg 
in Aph;»Kia« Kent State U (Speech Pathology 
atid Audiotogy). 

Investigations employing dichotic listening 
procedures and bilateral Uch is tafcopic proced- 
ures have demonstrated both a right ear and 
right visual field preference for normal subjecu. 
These ear and visual field preferences have been 
attributed to the more direct connections be- 
tween the right ear and right visual field to the 
''language centers'* in the Irft hemisphere. 

This investigation was designed to study the 
tole of the right hemisphere in linguistic 
processing following left cerebral insult result- 
ing in aphasia. Auditory dichotic procedures, 
and visual dichotic procedures were employed 
to investigate the ear and visual field prefer* 
enccs of aphasic and control subjects. Aphasic 
subjects were grouped relative to the amount 
of time since the onset of left cerebral insult. 
A verbal task and a nonverbal task were in» 
veitigared for each of the promiura« 

Analyses revealed subjects beyond 6 months 
post insult obuincd significanUy greater left 
ear scores than right ear scores. Significant dif- 
ferences were not revealed between the two 
talks on the auditory, dichotic procedure. 

Analyses also revealed a significant left visual 
field preference for the aphasic subjects. A 
significantly greater numbor of responses were 
obtained by the escperimenul std>jecta oo the 
nonverbal task as oosnpared to the verbal task* 

A significant right ear and right visual field 
preference was demonstrated for the control 
gmtip. 

Based ufwo the analym It was concluded that 
there la a shift In hemliphrric psoceailnf of 
both auditory- and vistial>linguistic stimtdi in 
apbask subjects torn tbe left to the rigbt 
hfmtyhfTfi 



Onulrakf John A* Stutterer^ and Nonstutterer^ 
Locatiosi of Ctldci Siipcftmposed on tan 
tcnces of Various Ty^ State V of New Vork 
at Buffalo (Speech Communkatiog). 

Stutterers and nonstutters responded to a 
dick*on>sentence usk by estimating the location 
of a 20 msec segment of white noise placed in 
the middle of **Urget" vowels in S5 sentences* 
presented both dichotically and bhuituAlly. The 
*'cHcka*' were placed either in relation to gram* 
maUcal boundaries or to stressed monosyllabic 
words. 

Stutterers evidenced significantly more difii- 
culiy than nonttutterers in making accurate 
judgmenu and also revealed more variance in 
scores* Howe\'er. both groups exhibited many 
ts^imilar tendencies. Binaural presentation pro- 
duced more accurate responfes than dichotic 
delivery, the parameters '^boundary'* and ''stress*' 
all produced characteristic kinds of responses, 
"critical** temporal measuremenu in immediate 
proximity with "dick" pUcement were also 
found to directly influence the kinds of re- 
sponses, and both groups exhibited an overall 
tendency to estimate the '*click" before its 
actual location. 

The differences and similarities of stutterers 
and nonstutterers on the usk are considered 
to reinforce an alri*ady OHtstandinf^ charariet- 
istic of many studies in stuttering, namely, that 
stutterers have a basically intact linguistic 
system but reveal more variance on a variety 
of tasks having to do with the extraction, 
manipulation, or restructuring of verbal or 
non%'erbal information, especially as the res* 
spective tasks increase in difficulty. It is sug- 
gested that some stutterers, at least* experieooe 
diflkulty changing ^'fod'* of attention to me 
of several aspects of the linguistic pattern 
while simtdtaneously processing the entire pat* 
tern. Most stutterers in this study seemed to be 
performing perceptually in a manner similar 
to the way they have shown they perform pro- 
dttctively. 

Ordilkt Daniel J. Compariaoa of PtKe^ToBe^ 
Warble^TosiCf and Narrow-Band Nolic 
llircsbolds oC Yoisi^ Nonoal-Heaiiiq; (3itl- 
dress« Mlchlfan Slate U (Atidfcifcigy and 
Speeds Sdenccs). 

The effect of auditor stimulus upon the 
threshold of boring In young children waa 
examined at four discrete age levels (iyi, 4^, 
5 6 ^) in twenty normal-hearing children* 
ushig pure (ones, waiiile tones and narrow bands 
of The 9 H and 4 ^ year-old lUldm 
were tested at m 1000 and SOOO Ha* while the 
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older children ¥ttxt lacimiaed ocuve fro 
quittdct from 250 Uitoug^ 4000 Ht« For the 
Hiirblc-toEie stimulus frcqucocy dcvlatloiu oE 
±5% and :±:IOri^ were employed with a rnodu^ 
UtUm mc of 8/iC€0Qd. Half of the lubjecu hi 
eacit ^wup were retetled to obuin ah cvtimate 
of clinical test retett reliability for each of the 
aimuti. 

The reuilts showed a significant improvement 
In threshold as a function of age for all three 
stimuli* The stimuli were ranked from most 
to least sensittve thresholds as follows: warble 
tonv%. ptac tones, and narrow bands of noise. 
Warble torn*% were more sensitive than pure 
tones and narrow>band noise was poorer than 
piire<tone.Thresholds obtained f6r the ±9% 
warhtc tones were slightly more sensitive for 
rhe two younger age categories while the ±10% 
warble tonei produced dightly more sensitive 
thrcshotdi for the older children, suggesting that 
warble tones on commercial audiometers can be 
employed dinically without concern for the 
effect of varybig frequently deviation. 

Clinical test*retest reliability wu shown to 
be essentially equivalent among the three stim- 
uli. Further* 88 per cent or more of the com* 
parisons were within ±5 dB. Thus thresholds 
obtained clinically with pure tones, warble 
tones or nanow bands of noise should be 
(•qually reliable. 

Abstracted by Daniei. S» BEAstcv 



PutniUQt Anne B. Articulaiioa with Reduced 
Oral Sensory Control: A Oocradlographlc 
Snidy* Purdue U (Audlology ad Speech Sci- 
ences). 

Cineradiography was used to study the be- 
havior of the lips and tongue in two subjecu 
talking under the influence of trigeminal 
anesthesia. Radiopaque tongue-midline markers 
served as Scsh points by which to monitor 
tongue position relative to cephalometric land- 
marks* Measurements of tongtM marker posi- 
tions and upper*Up protrusion were cri>tained 
directly from a rear-projected film*frame image; 
a rectilinear potentiometer equipped with 
digiul*voItmeter readout was used to obtain 
the measurements. The speech sample con- 
«istcd of spondee words and sentences. Fibns 
of etch subject in the normal and nerve-block 
ccMiditloos were compared qualiutively and 
quantitatively for dlfoeaces In timgue posi- 
tion and upper-lip protrusion on tl^ produc- 
tion of selected fricatives, stiqM, ^Uiks, and 
vowds within the vcecb sample. The nerve- 



block data revealed lorn of discrete tongue tip, 
blade, and back articulations, as well as pro- 
nounced reduction in upperlip activity for 
tioth subjects. All phonemes under study ex- 
hibited tli^ effectsi of the nerve block, although 
the bilabial, linguaalveolar. and lingua*velar 
consonants showed the most noticeabte and 
consistent production distortions. These dau 
are iliscu^i»ed in tems of open* and closed-loop 
controls for the maintenance of speech pro* 
duaion» and with respect to recent hypotheses 
concerning compenatory- re-organiiation with- 
in the articulatory system under conditions of 
Kcnsory deprivation^ 



Reis, RonakI P. The Effects of Selectfid Vocal 
CharacteristiGS on Stuttering Se%-crlty, Kent 
Sute U (Speech). 

The purpose of this investigation was to 
explore the effecu of vocalisation on stuttering 
severity. It was designed to examine the fre- 
quency of stuttering and the reading timet of 
stutterers as they read at four vocal intensity 
levels. An evaluation was made of the notion 
that the ability to execute ""off-on" laryngeal 
adjustments was related to stuttering frequency 
and readhig thne. 

Twenty-eight male stutterers were preented 
rlt;ht matched 100-word prose passages. Four 
pas^ges were comprised of all voiced phonemes, 
while four contained both voiced and voiceless 
phonemes. Each subject was instructed to read 
one "all^voiced** and one ''combined** passage 
in a soft voice, in a loud voice, in a normal 
voloe, and while 75 dB SL ol white sioise was 
presented bisaurally throu^ earphones. The 
data were analyzed using analysis of variance 
and Newman-Keuls statistical procedures. 

The subjects read in the normal condition 
with significantly more stuttering than in the 
other three vocal intensity conditions. No 
si^mificant differences in stuttering frequency 
were evidenced when the subjects read in the 
below normal, above normal, and masking con- 
ditions. There were no significant differetsces 
in reading thne when the stutterers read at 
the four different vocal levds. The subjects 
read the *'all**voIced'* passages with signiScandy 
mote stuttering than the ''combined*' paiMges. 
There were no significant differetices In reading 
time when the stutterers read ''all-voiced'* and 
"combined"* material. Thus, hicreases and de- 
creases in vocal level regardless of whether they 
were induced by masUag, resulted hi significant 
reductitms In stutterliif frequency. 
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Wak« Ttmecby LaVmic An Exploraiioa ot 
lh« RebtiottiUip Between a Heiring Fro* 
teat%ti Devke and ^ecch Ditcrimlnalkm 
Pcrforttui^e fcMr PmiMu uriih Sctiaoii-Neiiral 
Hearing Una. Ohio State V (Spredi Com* 
mimkatlon)* 

The purpoae of this btvcttigatioti wai to de* 
temine ibe eSecU of a hearing protective de» 
vice on speech diicrimination performance ot 
pertooi with norma) hearing and pcnoni with 
•emori*neural hearing Imt. Speech dttcrimUu* 
tion performance was measured under condi* 
tions of quiet and background noise interference 
for each subjea. Visual cues (tike opportunity 
to view the speaker's Cace while he produced 
the speech signal) and no visual cues served 
as a controlled variable in this study. 

Ten persons with tcrecned normal hearing* 
ten persons with diagnosed presbycusis, ten 
persona with diagnosed noisc*induccd hearing 
loss, and ten persons with scnsori-neural hear* 
ing lott of unknown etiology lerved as experi- 
mental subjects. Speech discriminatioo per* 
formance was measured in eight experimental 
iessioni that included all postsible combinations 
of the following variables; proteaion — no pro* 
trction. noiiie— quiet, and visual cues— no visual 
cues. 

Statistical analyses of the data rc\-eaktl that 
for normal listenen, hearing protection did 
not affect speech disariminatton t)crf^rmance 
in quiet while it significantly improved per- 
formance in noise. Visual cues did not affect 
ipeech diicrimination performance in quiet 
but offiered significantly Unproved speech Intelli- 
gibility in noise. For all persons with sensori* 
neural hearing loa, hearin!? protection reduced 
speech dixcrioiination performance in quiet and 
did not affect performance in noise. The uie 
of visual cues hnprovcd speech discrimination 
performance in every situation regardless of 
whether in quiet or noiie» protected or not 
protected. 



RosMoo* Ifwte« The Relatiooalilp Between 
Stuttering and Selcctid Sentence Types. City 
V of New York (Speech and Heating Sci- 
ences). 

The purpoae of this study was to detennine 
the rebtlcHuliip between atuttering and se* 
tected sentence types. Sixteen lubjects read 
ahmd 36 test sentences comprised of three 
transformationtl sentence types: 8AAD (simpki 
active, nfirmative» declarative), negative^ and 
passive: these lentences were controlled for 
linguistic vsriaUes known to affect stutierisit. 



Eight other sentences were used to test tlu; ef- 
fect of sentence length. Five additional sen- 
tences, not read aloud, were lued to determine 
the subjects* ranking of sentence types ac- 
cording to perceived order of construction dif- 
ficulty. 

The resulu showed that: (1) There was no sig- 
nificant change ixk the frequency of stuttering on 
tlie three sentence types. (2) Stuttering in- 
created significantly as word frequency level 
decreased from AA to A to (1-4^ when the 
group severity rating was Severe and the 
ticntencc type was either SAAD or ncgaivte. 
{%) No significant rehtionship was found^be- 
tween tbt subjecu' stuttering and their per- 
ceived order of diflkulty for the sentence types, 
(4) Stuttering increased significandy with sen- 
tence length for the severe group when sen- 
tence type ($A.\D) and word fnN|uency level 
<A) were held constant, but sematic factors 
may have accounted for this as there was a 
significant correlation l»etween high frequency 
of stuttering and low ratings of lentence **mean* 
ingfulhieis.'* 

Factors of word frequency level, sentence- 
meaningfulneu. and severity rating ot stutter- 
ing were found to be significant experimental 
variables. It may be inferred that stuttering is 
more affected by linguistic factors within the 
sentence structure than by any variatfon of the 
structure itself in the form of SAAD, negative, 
or passive. 

Sandnesst Donald L. A Comparison of Written 
Language of Scntteters and Nonatntterers. V 
of Utah (Communication). 

The study examined written expression of 
stuttering and nonstuttering subjects to deter- 
mine differences in written language by look- 
ing for significant differences in ntmiber of er- 
rors between the groups. Forty •eight subjects 
were divided into three fluency levels: 24 
normally fluent; 12 mild; and 12 severe stut- 
terers. Subjecu were monolingual with average 
intelligence and no sensory or physical Impair- 
ment. 

Taped samples of speedi and reading were 
uied to deteimine severity. Subjects wrote com- 
positions which were analysed by an English 
instructor unaware of which subjects stuttered. 
She checked paragraphing, sentenees. grammar, 
punctuation, and mechanics. Total words and 
corrections were counted. 

For smtisdcal analysis, number of emm In 
some categories were changed so error rados. 
A I ratio Car matched data wu computed Cor 
statistical differences between cnperlmental and 
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control gtoupi wd a t ratio fur unma^cheti 
daU waft used for differcncis tR*twcen mild and 
wcxttc ttutteren* 

Ii appcam that presence or !»cvevity of siiit- 
tering iias no effect on ability lo expn*s one H 
ftetf in wrumg, except that parat^rapli emirt. 
the only error* with tigniricaiit ililfertnces» «ig- 
gctt that ttuttrrer» ha%e xmw tlilliculty than 
nooitutterert in organixation when writing. 
Mild ituttcrerfi wrote significantly \vs% than 
their controls while levere MUttereis wrote 
ligniftcantly more than their controls. Mild 
Ktutteirrf were considerably younger than levere 
NtuUerert. fo age might Ue considenU in this 
interpretation* 

RetuUf do not ftuggeftt a problem in written 
language of ^ttuterem* It may be fruitful to 
study this further by increaKing rample size, 
narrowing age and leverity ranges, and matching 
subjectf) more cloiely. 

$ctdcmaim» Mlcbad F. Enhancement of tbe 
Auditory E^^iked Rcffwme by Cooditioiibig. 
Florida State U (HabUIUlive Sdencet). 

Averaged elearoencephalic audiometry hat 
previously demonstrated that cortical responses 
to auditory stimuli increase and decrease in a 
direct relattonship with stimulua sensation 
levels. This study utilized a conditioning pa- 
radigm with bimodal stimulus presentations in 
order to effect an enhanc^ent of the audi- 
tory evoked response at low sensation kvcls. 
The conditioning procedure which was em- 
ployed was found to siftnificantly enhance the 
percentage of responses as well as response 
amplitude* Following conditioning, the indi* 
vidual ipecifidty of the response did not appear 
to be altered* No sex differences were found 
with respect to response percentage or responie 
amplitude. Response latencies were extended 
as a result of conditioning. 

Smith, Kenneth G. Tentporal Factors Aasod* 
ated with Mcasureraenu of Oral SlcrM^iotfi. 
Mkhlgan Slate V (Audiidogy and Speech Sd* 
eneci)* 

Thii itudy compared the effects o*^ varying 
three temporal factors associated with admin- 
{suiting a test of oral slereot^osia: intta-oral 
duration of stimulation (S. 5. and 1 seconds)* 
the wfthin-pairs interval (3. 5. and 7 •econdi)^. 
and the between-pain interval. The ttimtiU 
employed in this investigation were ten geo- 
metric plastic oral formi* 

Forty-five ncnrmal young adults received 27 



tn^atments. including all possible combinations 
of the three tntra*ond duratlcns» the three 
within-f'^in interval* and the three between- 
pairs ititcrvaU. Earh treatment conMstcd of 55 
pair* of forms. The subjects were required to 
indicate whether the two items in each pair 
of form<« wci^ the «amc or different In an inter- 
oral discrimination task. 

Results indicated significant differences in 
number of errors for the factors of within- 
palrs interval and betwccn-pairs interval. Fur- 
ther, there was a greater diffcence in number 
of errors between the threc*second and five* 
M*cond durations than between the five*sccond 
and seven-second durations* Also, as the within* 
pairs interval increased the error score dc* 
creased. These results support the suggcftion 
that fihort-term memory is a sIgniBcant con- 
sideration in performance on this task. 

It was Concluded that in the clinical appli- 
cation of a tt*st of oral stereognosis, employing 
the stimuli and techniques described in this 
study, the intra-oral duration should be five 
seconds, the within-pairs intcr\'al should be 
thrtv seconds, and the betwccn-pairs interval 
should be nine seconds* Other clinical recom- 
mendations were made. 
Ab«tracted by Daniejl S* Beasjucv 

Stephens, Myma M* Influence o£ Audlomctric 
ConGguratlon on Piire*Tooc« Warble-Toae» 
and Narrow*Band Noise ThresbdUa fbr Ad- 
ulu with Sensorineural Hearing Losses, Michi* 
gan State V (Audiotogy and Speech Sdenoes). 

Threshold measurements for pure tones, 
warble tones whh ±S% and ±10% frequency 
deviation and narrow-band noise were compared 
ufing two groups of subjects with lensorineural 
hearing lofses. Subjects consisted of 16 adults 
with audiograms showing a sharp configuration 
and 16 adults with audiograms showing a grad- 
ual configuration* The two groups were further 
subdivided to include 8 subjecu under fifty 
years of age and ^ subjects over fifty years of 
age. The test stimuli were presented with a 
center ft^u^ncy of 500. 1000. 2000 and 4000 Hz. 
Repeat thresholds were obuined to allow an* 
alysis of tesl-svtest reliability* 

Resulu demonstrated a small but consistent 
teaming effect for both subject groupt and all 
stimuli with improvement on retest Scores on 
the initial test showed a high correlation with 
scores on retcst Comparison by age showed no 
significant differences between the two age 
groups. For subjects whose audiograms showed 
a piedpitoui diop» thresholds at the lower fre- 
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quendcs were within ^ 4.4 dB for all tignali 
while at the higher frequencies thresholds for 
narrow-band noise siRnah were over 20 dB 
more sensitive than for pure xonvs. Thvc»shoIdii 
{<>r individuals exhibiting a gradually sloping 
configuration were similar for all f^i^nals at all 
frequencies. For boih groups of subjects, warble* 
tone thresholds showed good agreement with 
pt* re-tone thresholds, particularly for the ±3% 
frequency deviation condition. 

It was suggested ths^t when an alternative 
iiignal to pure tore is desired, warble tones 
rather than narrow-band noise be used for 
threshold measurement since warble-tone thres* 
holds agree more do5ely to thresholds for pure 
tones. 

Abstracted by Daniei, S. Beasixv 



Sligora* Joseph A. Variations in Stuttering 
Frequency During AdapCatim as a Function 
of Selected Phonemic Cues and Their Proper* 
ties. Bowling Green Sute U (Speech). 

This study attempted to determine if the 
frequency of stuttering during adapution is 
differentially influenced by selected phonemic 
and articulatory fe'^ture cues embedded in a 
reading task. Furthermore, an attempt was made 
to determine if the relationship bt*twcen molar 
and molecubr units of stuttering is alio in* 
fluenced by these cues. 

Molar uniu of stuttering and their molecular 
components were tabulated as they occurred 
on each of the specific phonemic cues. A single* 
subjea design was employed &r eight oubiects* 
The frequency of molar and molecular units 
of stuttering was: plotted separately for cadi 
of the four different phonemes: plotted coUec* 
fively for all of the phonemes combined: col* 
lapied across, and plotted along, anterior and 
posterior phonemes; collapsed across, and 
plotted along wiced and voiceless phonemes. 

For most subjectt the frequency of stutter* 
ing and the ratio between molar and molecular 
units of stuttering during adaption were differ* 
entially influenced by the presence of phonemic 
and/or articulatory feature cues. Certain pho* 
nemic cues and/or thdr properties may in* 
fluence the frequency of stuttering during adap* 
tation in the same way that discriminitive stim* 
uli influence the rate of responding of learned 
behavior during experimental extinction. Pho* 
ncmes may represent a special clau of discrim* 
initive stimuli that exert differential degrees 
M stimulus control over stuttering behavior. 

Abstracted by Snrmi B. Hood 



Swigart. Elca. Hearing Scndtivlty and Speech 
IntelllgibUity of aeft-palate Children axd 
Non<left Siblings. Ohio State V (Speech 
Conuuunication). 

An Investigation was designed to compare the 
hearing fKrnsitivity and speech intelligibiiity 
of 66 cleft- palate children between the ages of 
7 and 14 years with that of their non-cleft sib- 
lings the same age range. Consideration was 
given to the type of cleft, age at time of test* 
ing. insertion of a prosthesis, and age at which 
surorical closure of the palate occarred. 

Each child was administered a pure tone 
air^conductinn threshold evaluation at 250. 500. 
1000, 2000. 4000. and 6000 Hz. A "better" and 
**u'orsc** ear w*ere determined by the mean 
thresholds of the speech frequencies (!500. 1000. 
and 2000 Hz). The amount and the direction 
of the difference of the deft-palate child's 
threshold from the sibling's threshold at each 
frequency for each ear was determined. These 
''discrepancy scores" were the data n$td in 
some of the analyses. 

Fifty phonetically balanced mano«yllabic 
words were spoken by each deft*palate child 
and his sibling. These words were recorded 
at equal intervals un magnetic tape and mixed 
with white noise. The correa vTitten responses 
by 10 listeners were ullied to obtain intelli- 
pribility scores f^r each child. The difference 
in scores between the deft*palate child and hit 
sibling were raw data used in other aoalyici. 

Addidonally, the words written by the lis* 
tenets were transcribed phonetically and ma- 
trices were constructed for correct, subttituted« 
and omitted phonemes in the initial and fifUil 
positions. 

Hearing thresholds and intelligibil': . scores 
of the cleft-pabite children were sigMk/ cantly 
l>oorer than those of their siblings. 

None of the variables (deft type, age, pros* 
thesis* age at surgery) yielded a significant dif* 
ferencc in the "discrepancy scores" between the 
cleft'palate children and thdr siblings for 
hcari Yg thresholds or intelligibility scores, 

Thompson* Nldcola W. C^omprdiendon itf 
Spoken Language by Notmal Childien as a 
Function of Speaking Rate, Sentence Diffi- 
cult) and Listener Age. WichiU State U 
(Logopedta). 

The purpose of the investigation was to study 
comprehension of spoken hmguage by normal 
children between the ages of 5-6 and 9«6 as a 
function of si>eaking rate, sentence difficulty, 
and listener age. The experimenUl task was for 
Ss to listen over headphones to 40 tape-reonded 
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icntepctt, which weie divided into four groups, 
each compoied of the lame 10 leiitence-typet, 
but heaid at a differmr speaking rat's. An elec- 
tromechanical sampling method was used for 
rate-alteration, resulting in four experimental 
rates: fast (70%— 5.0 sps). moderately fast (83% 
—4*2 sps), moderately slow (103%— 5.4 sps), and 
slow (IS5%— 4!«6 spa)* The order of prcscnution 
of speaking rates was counterbalanced* Subjecu 
were tnitructed to mark the one picture, out 
of tour on a page, which went with the sen* 
tence they heard* 

Resuhs were analyzed with a repeated mea- 
lurei analysis of variance. Increased listener age, 
reduced speaking rate* and reduced sentence dif- 
ficulty were all found to have a facilitating ef- 
fect upon comprehension of spoken language 
by normal children* In addition, interaction 
cffecu were found for the above three factors, 
for listener age and sex— with girh performing 
better than boys through age 6-6—, and for 
listener age and sentence difficulty— with sig- 
nificant di&rencet according to sentence diffi- 
culty occurring only for the younger age cate- 
gories* These results were interpreted as evi- 
dence that psycholinguittic skills and abilities 
continue to develop in the normal child be- 
yond the age of five years. 

Thorum* Ardcn R. A Comparative Study of 
Certain AudioUnguitlic SUlU of Children 
with Two Selected Typea of Dcfkils. U of 
Utah (Cosnmuneadon). 

In order to determine the extent to which the 
language deviations may systematically differ 
between Down's syndrome subjects and hearing 
impaired subjecu» a comparison was made of 
the two groups to investigate their ability to 
imitate sentences, their use of syntax in qion- 
Uneous language, their developmental sequence 
of acquisition of syntax for spoken language, 
their use of the parts of speech, and the extent 
of their vocabulary development* The Down's 
syndrome subjects attended the Granite Train* 
ing Center and the hearing-hnpaired subjecu 
either attended the Utah School for the Deaf or 
regular classes in the Granite School District, 
Salt Lake City, Utah* Eadi subject was beyond 
the *iiamhig^ sUge in language deveh^ment. 
had a mental age of between five yrara to eight 
yean eleven months, and was free of any other 
known compliating factors* The average hear- 
ing level hi the better ear foi the frequencies 
500, 1000, and 2000 Hs was 65*9 dB (ISO) for 
the bearing'Impatred. 



The dau resulted from the participation of 
eacfi subject response to picture itimuli to 
obtain a 50-utterance H>m^neous language 
sample and imitating 30 sentences of a sentence 
imitation screening test* The data revcatcf^ (hat 
although there were individual subcategories 
in which the performance of the two groupi was 
simibr. when comparing the group results it 
was found that the Down's syndrome subjects 
and the hearing-impaired subjects do syste- 
matically differ in their language deviations* 

TibNitSt Donald Fay. Temporal Adjiiining « 
an Aq»ect of Linguistic Developomit. U of 
Missouri (Speech and Dramaiie Art). 

The purpose of this investigation was to de- 
termine the abilities of children to use the ad- 
joining transformation in combining two coo- 
fitituent sentences with the temporal adjoiners 
"after," ^ before,^ ^^until/' ♦*wben,- and ' wbile*- 
To elicit rcH^ses. a sentence repetition task 
was devised that included thcfe five temporal 
adjoiners in four different syntactic environ- 
mcnU: transitive sentences with the adjoiner 
and the subordinate clause following the main 
clause, transitive sentences with the adjoiner 
and the subordinate clause preceding the main 
clause, intransitive sentences with the adjoiner 
and the subordiiute clause following the main 
clause, and intransitive sentences with the ad* 
joiner and the subordinate clause preceding 
the main flsw sf ■ 

The thirty iiubjects vrere between the ages 
of 4-0 and 6-6 years. They were average chil- 
dren who were free from any knoivn emotional 
disturbance, who were acquiring Standard Amer- 
ican English as a native language, who bad 
normal speech and bearing, and whose parents 
had neither very high nor very low sodoeco* 
nomic status* 

To the extent that the children in this study 
were representative of nortnally*speaking chil- 
dren of their ages, certain general conclusions 
were dratvn* Children begin to use the temporal 
adjoining transformation early, but they do 
not master it by the age of 6-6 years. The ability 
to apply the adjoining transformation is not 
equal for all adjoiners, nor is it equal tar dif- 
ferent syntactic stn^ures or for all degrees of 
semantic complexity* ^'After,'* ^'before,'* and 
''when'* appear earlier than 'VhUe'* and ""until*** 

A rapid perfod of growth hi learning to use 
the temporsl adjoining transformatim occurs 
between the ages of 4 and 5 years* However^ a 
plateau of learning appears to be readied be* 
tween the 4gea of 5 and 6 fCMsn. 
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TiUis, Cecil H. The Effect of *'Intarcoiii<maii- 
lal Disunce** Vfonk The Recall of Prcvocalic 
ConsononU and Cluitertt. Ohio State U 
(Speech Communicattott). 

A short-tenn memory methodology was used 
to investigate the effect upon recall of 60 
initial consonants and consonantal clusters at 
three dilfcri:nt 'iinguistic levels*' or uniu of dif- 
fca'nt lengths and make up into which speech 
can be segmented* It was assumed that con- 
Minants and consonantal clusters that appear 
in the initial position in words in American 
English are perceptually unique from one an- 
other: also* that the prc%'0calic twriions of 
syllables are a factor in the recall of verbal 
materiaL and thai the "perceptual disianccs** 
among these consonants and consonantal dusters 
provide a vuv to the recall of verbal material. 
The recall of 60 initial consonants was con- 
sidered in each of three ••linguistic levels/* 

The indivichial stimuli were presented to the 
subjects visually* one stimulus per second, in 
sets of five* The subjects then i-ecalled as many 
of the stimuli as possible* writing their reponses 
on prepared answer sheets. The interval for 
recall was IS leconds. 

The experiment was of three parts* The tame 
60 initial consonants were included in parts 
one, two, and three, but were presented in 
syllables, one-syllable words, and word stxingsi^ 
respectively. The responses to each "linguistic 
lever were scored in terms of the number of 
correctly recalled initial consonants. 

The resulU suggest that some initial con* 
sonants are more often correctly lecalled than 
others. The "perceptual distances*' among the 
prevocalic portions of syllables and words ap- 
pear to affect the recall of verbal material, 
most markedly in syllables and least* if at all, 
in word strings* 

Tull, Barbara M* Analysis of Selected Profodic 
Features in the Speech of Black and White 
Children* Ohio State U (Speeds Cosmnoiika- 
cion)* 

The purpose of this study was to expand 
the infbrmation avai:?ible on selected prosodic 
features of speech which may differ among 
social dialects* specifically black and standard 
white English dialecu of children in Central 
Ohio* One hundred two persons listened to 12 
speech samples of blade or white children at 
19 or 27 months of age* The listenen judged' 
whether each speech sample was that of a black 
speaker or of a white speaker* The results of 
these judgments were tested with chi-square 
tesu of independence or goodness of fit 



Selected measures of fundamenUl frequencyt 
duration* and contours of fundamcnul fre- 
quency were also obuined* Two analyses were 
made of these measures: speech samples judged 
to be black were compared with those judged 
white* and monthly speech samples of the four 
black children, from their I9th through their 
27 monthi, were analyzed for linearity of re- 
gression. 

The results of the study indicated that the 
listenen made judgments about the noe of each 
speaker and agreed among themselves for a 
speaker at 27 months, whereas they were less in 
agreement at 19 motitlis. Physical measures of 
selected prosodic features of the speech samples 
showed: (I) White utterances are longer than 
black utterances. (2) Black speakei^s have briefer 
pauses than white speakers. ()) White speakers 
utter shorter syllables than black speakers* (4) 
White speakers show greater complexity in the 
initial voiced segment of an utterance than 
black speakers* (5) White speakers lower their 
fundamental frequencies at the end of an ut- 
terance more often than black speakers* 



Williams, David K. Perceptual Skills in ChU* 
dren with Two Types of Ardculatory Errors* 
U of MissouH (Speech and Dramatic Art). 

This investigation was designed to determine 
whether subjects whose primary articulatory 
errors are omissions, subjects whose primary 
articulatory errors are substitutions, and subjects 
with no articulatory errors differ in perform- 
ances on tests of oral stereognosis and of central 
auditory function. The subjects were seventy- 
two children ranging in age from four through 
seven yean* 

The subjects were given the Flowen-Coitdlo 
Tests of Central Auditory Ability (Flowers and 
Costcllo* 1970) and a test of oral stereognosis 
that followed the procedures described by Shel* 
ton and others (1967) and Amdt and others 
n970). Si<itnificant differences were found be* 
tween the performances of the omission group 
and the sub'^titution group, the performances 
of the omission group and the normal group« 
and the performances of the normal group and 
th'* substitution group on the test of oral ster* 
cognosis* 

Signiacant differences were found between the 
performances of the omission group and the 
substitution group and between the perform* 
ances of the omission group and the normal 
group on the test of central auditory fuiu:tion« 
However, no significant difidnenoe was fbund be* 
tween the performances of the substitution 
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group and the noinial group on the test o{ 
central auditory functioD. 

Willkutu, Fayc A. Development of the Cogni- 
tive, Affective, and Behavioral IKmasioos of 
Unguiicic Attitudes within a Homogeneous 
Speech Community* U of Southern California 
(Speech Communication). 

This study looked at the development of the 
cognitive, affective* and behavioral dimensioni 
of linguistic attitudes in children. Three studies 
have dealt most directly with the develop- 
ment of the components of such attitudes* The 
results of these studies are contradictory; that 
ii. they predict different sequences of events. 
This study attempted to clear up the con* 
tradictioni. 

The results indicated that age is the most 
critical variable in the development of all 
three components of linguistic attitudes. Gen* 
eralty. by the sixth grade subjecu had at* 
Utned aduU norms f6r the o^itive dimension: 
on the affective dimension, they had reached 
the adult criterion as early as the fourth grade. 
On the behavioral dimension both fburth and 
uxih graden were well otk their way to in* 
temalizing adult norms* 

A cultural phenomenon unique to the speech 
commimity observed was presented as a potfible 
explanation for specific patterns of development 
observed in this study. 

Findings were discussed in terms of impli* 
cations for sodolinguistio, teacher training 
programs, and language curriculum. 

Winkler, Henry J. A Study ol die Intooatka 
Patterns of Black and Standard En^Ui 
Speaking Children in a Fonnal and bfoemal 
Situatioo* V of Soothcm Califoenta (Speeds 
CommttnicatiQO)* 

The purpose of tbia study was to investigate, 
describe, and craipaie the intonation patterns 
of Black and Standard English speaking chll* 
dnm in reading (fonnal) and free discourse 
dnfonnal) situations. 

Speech samples were gathered from thirty 
Black and thirty Standard English speaking 
male studenu fnmi junior high schools located 
in two distant sndoeoonomlc areas of Loi 
Angeles County. Interviews were divided into 
reading (fonnal) and free and free discotuie 
(informal) sessioni. Taped utterances were re« 
duced to fundamental frequency pitdi patterns 
by a computer pitdi extraction routine* Mean 
data point curvet and correlation coefidentt 
< .re calculated between each dialect (Bladt 



or Standaid English), phrase type (dedaraUve 
sentence, general or q>edBc quesUon), and situ- 
ation (fonnal or infonnal) for each utterance. 

The resulu of this study were as follows: 
Black English intonation patterns are different 
from Standard English intonation patterns for 
all sentence types and situations, except the 
specific questions informal situation* Blade 
English displayed more level or rising terminal 
intonation contours than Standard English. 
Bla± English displayed more rising initial 
intonation contours than Standard English. Situ- 
ation manipulation produced different intona-* 
tion patterns for the Black English declarative 
sentence and general qtiestion mean utterance* 
hut not for the specific question mean utter* 
ance. Situation manipulation produced differ^ 
ent intonation patterns for the Standard English 
general question mean utterance, but not for 
the specific question or declarative sentence 
mean utterance. Standard English speakers 
maintained r higher pitch level than Blade 
English speakers* 

Wocrl, Mary L- An Experimental Investiga- 
tion of (he Effects of Rhythmical Spech Pat- 
terns in Prose and Verse on Mtsardctslatlocit 
of the Phosicme /r/. Ohio State U (Speeds 
Communkatlosi)* 

The purpose of this study was to faivesdgate 
the rebtive effects of four rhythmical speech 
patterns in prose and verse on misartlculations 
of the phoneme /r/. An additional objective 
was to determine when the most change oc- 
cured in a series of 20 stimulns-respome trials. 
This study was a'lso designed as investigation of 
differences In the onm^ve eSectivenesi of var- 
ious language patterns on the deviant «rtto»* 
lation of the /r/ sound. 

Forty-eight children between the agea of six 
years and six months, and seven years and sfat 
months, with normal hitelligence, normal hear* 
ing. and defective articulation of the /r/ sound 
served as the subjects for this study. Eadi sub- 
ject was randomly assigned one of the four 
conditions of riiythm (iambk; irodiak; dactyOk;, 
amphlbradilc) tadudlng three language patterns 
(word, phrase, meorlcal line)* 

All three main effects, rhythm, language pat* 
tern, and sequence were signlficantty dUbrent 
The best results were observed during the pre^ 
sentatkm of phrase sthaiall In dactyllle sfaythsn. 
During the presentation of a sequence of 20 
stimuli, it was dbserved that at the fifteenth 
sdmulus the greatest modification of the /t/ 
soiud occurred. 

These findings demonstrated the eff^vesiess 
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o£ rhythmic speech patterns in modifying de« 
fcctivc articulation. The conclusion^ ba«ed on 
the evidence of thit study» is that rhythmic 
pattenu may he used in speech therapy and wiU 
yield improvement. Further research will de- 
mand the careful study of methods for incorpor- 
ating the various rhythms in therapeutic pro- 
granUL 



Theatre 

Baxter^ Marilynn Rutlu Modem Woman As 
Heroine in Representative Plays by S. N* 
Behrman. U of Wisconsin (Theatre and 
Drama). 

Little critical attention has been given to 
Bchrman's tendency not only to write excellent 
parts for actresses, but also to delineate a 
sfHxial lyrn? of woman. During the 1930*s at 
the height of his career as the creator of high 
comedies, he wrote a scries of p!ay$ featuring 
frmalc protagonists. Among these characters 
are Abby Fane of Brief Moment , Marion Froude 
of Bhgraphy, Lady Violet (Lael) Wyngate of 
Rain from Heaven, and Leonie Frothingham of 
End of Summer. This study proposed to investi- 
gate the method Bchrman used to create these 
protagonists by utilizing the resources of the 
N. Bchrman Collection at the Wisconsin 
CcDter of Theatrical Research. The collection 
contains original notes^ scenarios^ drafts, clip- 
pings, and correspondence. 

Character development was the most impor- 
tant single factor in the creation of the £6ur 
plays included in this study. Behrman was 
inspired to write a play by either the desire to 
communicate a message or to depict a person- 
ality. However, whether be began his pbiys with 
theme or character, it was the characterizations 
which ultimately determined how the play 
progressed. 

Throughout these four plays, Behrman dem- 
onstrated a sympathetic understanding of 
women. He conveys a gentle but persistent 
plea for the necessity of broadening women's 
roles in society. He shows that through their 
tolerance and humanistic attitudes, women have 
a great deal to offer on their own terma if so- 
ciety will provide them with the opportunity 
to develop their potential 

Behrman frequently had spedfic actresses 
in mind as he was writing his plays. Ina Claire's 
name appeared the most frequently, and her 
personality is refiected in each of the four 
womea, 



Berry, Melvin H. A History of Theatre in 
New Orleans from 1925 to IQSS* Louisiana 
State U (Speech). 

The pur|>ose of this study was to trace the 
changes in educational, community* and profes- 
sional theatre in New Orleans from 1925 to 
1935. 

Educational institutions at all levels produced 
theatricals throughout the decade. Elemcnury 
school children performed in hbtorical pagenti. 
May Day Festivals, and graduation exercises, 
and many high schools presented minstrels, 
variety shows, and senior class plays« Uni* 
venity students presented one-act and three* 
act play>, foreign language plays, and operettas. 
By 1934 some universities were incorporating 
theatre into the curriculum. Private schools of 
expression, elocution, and dramatic arts pro- 
vided plays and instruction for penions in- 
terested in cultural improvement. One-act play 
contesu encouraged the formation of several 
theatre groups and brought recognition to 
local playwrights. 

Although many community theatres formed 
and disbanded during the decade, Lc Petit 
Th^;ltre du Vieux Carri survived the e<onomlc 
depiession and provided leadership for somie 
educational and community theatre groups. 
During the decade professional theatre in New 
Orleans began to decline. In 1930 the only re- 
maining stock company theatre in the dty 
closed. By 1 934 movies had replaced vaudeville, 
and in 1935 the only theatre which housed 
touring companies closed. By the end of the 
decade audiences found live theatrical enter* 
talnment only in the educational institutions 
and community theatres. 



Blake, Gary. Herman Shomlin: The Develop- 
ment of a Ehrcctor. City U of New York 
(Theatre). 

This dissertation concerns itself with record- 
ing and evaluating Herman Shumlin's creative 
contributions to the American theatre during 
the past four decades. These contributions are 
exemplified by his directorial work on certain 
significant productions including Grand Hotel 
(1930), The Children's Hour (1934), The Little 
Foxes (1999), WaUh On The Rhine (1940). 
Inherit The Wind (1955) and The Deputy 
(19S4). 

Sbtmilin, one of America's foremost producer- 
director's, has been producUig since 1927» and 
directing since 1930. He directed Lillian Hell* 
man's first five Broadway plays, as well as 
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dumpionitig the work of Emlyn WUliamt^ 
Jamci ThurbcTi and RoIE Hochhuth« 

Among the actors Shumlin has worked with 
arc: Sam Jaffe, Spencer Tracy, Tallulah Bank- 
head, Eugenie Leontovich, Ethel Barrymore* 
Paul Muni, Margaret Webster, Mildren Dun* 
nock, Tony R^dall, Ossic Davis, Ruby Dee, 
julic Harris and Melvyn Douglas. This dit* 
sertation traces Shumlin's career as press agent, 
re\'icwcr, company manager, director, and pro- 
duGcr* It is enriched by numerous interviews 
with people who worked with Mr. Shumlin. A 
portrait emerges of Shumlin as a strong willed* 
politically active man who added dignity to 
the theatre through his championship of serious, 
socially relevant plays. 

Borden, Marshall £. The Riehwrd Sh€ Third 
of Charles Kean, Edwin Booth and Alan 
Bates: A Stage Chronology and CoUative 
Analysis of Production^ Performance, and 
Text* Wayne state U (Speech Conununica- 
tion and Theatre). 

This study is a comparative analysis of the 
staging, performance, and textual treatment of 
Richard the Third as performed by CharUs 
Kean in 1854, Edwin Booth in 1878 and Alan 
Bales in 1967. With all three productions, an 
attempt has been made to reconstruct each 
performance as nearly as possible from pri- 
mary and secondary sources such as prompt- 
books, blocking diagrams, ground plans, re* 
views, diaries, sketches, photographs, monoirs 
and other such memorabilia. The study of these 
three spedfic productions was placed within 
the historical penpective of the stage chrotiide 
of the play. 

The three productions were selected ex- 
pressly for their combined analysis which pro* 
vidcs an overview of the historical development 
in the staging of Rkhatd the Third from the 
nineteenth century's proscenium approach to 
the twentieth century's re-discovery of the 
thrust stage. Also, the study re-assesses the 
much disparaged Colley Gibber adaptation ol 
Richard the Third and fooues upon the de- 
velopmental patterns of acting Atyles utilized 
by the three Richards from the 19th century 
to the modem era. 

In all, the collation and analysis of the text, 
stalling, acting, critical assessment, and interpre* 
ution of these spedfic productions provides 
valuable insights into the bajds for the play^s 
longevity and fills in another small portion of 
the historical chronicle of Richard the Third 
in peifaimance. 



Brewer^ Courtney H. A History oC Drama in 
Lf^pm, Utah, and Neijj^boring Communities 
to 1^ Brigham Young U (Spsech and 
Dramatic ArU)i 1972. 

During the last half of the 19th century, 
Utah underwent tremendous ctdtural and phyt<^ 
ical change. This was brought about by ihe 
Mormon colonization of desirable locations in 
the Rocky Rlountahi Area* The specific purpose 
of this study was to determine the cotonization 
and cultural growth of the Cache Valley area, 
the nature of theatre and theatre plants ufed» 
the number and kinds of traveling stock com- 
panies, the number and kinds of local home 
dramatic dubs, and to identify the plays pro- 
duced, induding actors, directors, and man* 
anagers who contributed to the development 
of theatre and entertainment in Logan and 
the various communities. 

Primary resources were newspaper artidet 
which reviewed atid discussed performances and 
attitudes. Other sources were community his* 
torles, personal histories, records, and diaries. 
Numerous interviews were conducted with 
knowledgeable individuals in the various com- 
munities. Numerous pictures were obuined 
showing the structure and location of theatres 
and playhouses. 

Coachbuilder» Decnax P. An Analysis oC the 
Structure and Social Relevance of Sdecied 
Plays Written in English hi Indhi After IMS. 
Brigham Yoiuig U (Speech and Dramatic 
Arts), im 

The purpose of this study was to determine 
whether setected Indian plays written in English 
after 1946 were artistic mod accurate expressions 
of contemporary Indian values. Sevoi plays 
were selected on the basis of two criteria, thchr 
structure and their sodal relevance. In order to 
find out ''what^ India is like today and *Vhy'* 
she is so, chapter one deals with the sodal, 
economic and political bad&ground of India. 
As the playi have been written In En^Ish, 
diapter two traces the teSe of English in the 
fabric of Indian life. Chapter three surveys 
the a>ntemporary Indian theatre. Chapter four 
is an analysis of seven selected plays. Chapter 
five consists of the stimmary and coodusion. The 
sttidy shows that these plays are indeed truth- 
ful and organic product of Indian society, in- 
flecting the Indian essence and possessing the 
potential for sitccessfiil dramatic presentation. 
The study indicates that English as a language 
of artistic expression and commu n icattcm has po- 
tential for representing contemporary India. 
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Cs», Lenora Blirgucritc. BcMit-ConMal 
Coqudiin Tbe An oE a Wietoikd Ador* V 
of Souihern Calif omU (Speech Communlca* 
lion). 

The pUTpom of ihii study mre to txflKnt ibe 
meani by wbidi the French CQ«iiedian Coquelin 
(4184M909) achieved intematiooai emineiu*^ ami 
the relatkmthip of hii political-iodal ideab 
to hit artistic theory aiKl practice. 

Research materials hiduded the subjea's 
lecture-essays on acting and Uteiary critidssn, 
private letters, his theatrical repertoire, and 
available data on ati^ence responses. These 
materials were assi^sscd again<it biographical 
data, social-political conditions* and contempor* 
ary artistic trends to esublish the motives be- 
hind GoqueUn's approach to his work. 

The resulu of the study were as follows: (1) 
Coquelin's lectures on acting" were Umited to 
those means by which he attained versatility 
in his art and were midated by a desire to 
improve the social stams of the actor. (2) His 
literary criticism served a dual purpose: to 
illustrate his approach to characterization and 
to critldie social behaviors by humanist stan- 
dards embodied in the French Constitution of 
1848. (3) His repertoire was selected and in- 
terpreted to inculcate the same humanist stan- 
dards in his audiences. (4) To win acceptance 
of his social-political ideals, the actor blended 
a consciously-cultivated petit-bourgeois image 
with superior skills in theatrical techniques* (5) 
Offstage behaviors reinforced the self-imposed 
image of a Casscndist humanist dedicated to 
social improvement and political harmony. (6) 
Coquelin's efforts made a worthwhile contri- 
bution to the founding and maintenanoe of 
the Third Republic and the rapprochement 
of that government with foreign regimes. 

Cole» Ailene. The Grotesque In Sctected Rqi* 
resenudve Dramatists of Twentieth Gcatmry 
Continental Western Eur<^. U of Mhmciota 
(Theaoe Arts). 

The purpose of this study was to assess the 
dimension* fonnal structure* and techniques 
of the grotesque in modem European dra 
matists* It was limited to four forerunners, 
Buchner*s WoyiMck, Wedekind*s Springi AwA^ 
ening, Jarry's Ubu Rid, and Strindberg's Ghost 
Sorunia, and to five playwri^ts* PiiandeOo* 
Ghelderode, Valle*Indan* Dtmenmatt* and 
Beckett. Each was nfiminrd in view of signifi* 
cant biographical nuterlal and criticima, his 
theories of the grotesque* and analysis of 
significant phn with em|4iasls on one. 

The grotesroe emeiged u a view that the 



world is ludicrous and as a dramatic form 
to express it The playwri|^ts* grotesque 
probed moral questions. Their heroes strug* 
gled, made serious choices, and usually fell: 
but they had been reduced to puppets, de- 
humaniaed, deformed* made buSoonish or 
demoniac* and were, therefore* unequal to 
dignified tragic struggle. Their eSortt could 
only affirm a universe dominated by chaos as 
symbolic of the plight of modem man in a 
formless world. Characters representing buf- 
foonery or the d emon ia c * apparently unaware 
of their plight, conveyed the authon' contempt. 
Characters within those extremes provided 
glimpses of a suffering center* 

The playvm^tt used disordered scene ar- 
rangement* unrelenting exaggeration, mirth- 
less laughter* the inexplicable* the scatological 
dap, grotesque parody* silence* and juxtaposi- 
tion of sober realities and absurd inoongmities. 

These playwrightt appeared to know the 
terribleness of their worldview and to care 
about the fate of man in a world they deemed 
grotesque. 

Gortei> Jerry V* Fanny Janauschdu America'^ 
Last Queen of Tragedy* U of Illinois (Spccdi 
Commnniratloii)* 

This study examines Janauschd^'s American 
career, an attempt to provide the reader with 
an introduction to the lau great tragedienne 
of the American theatre. In evaluating her 
career* it relies primarily on contemporary ac- 
counU of her performances. 

Prior to her arrival in America* Janauschek 
had a sucoessfol European career in which she 
surred for twenty years. Her bitematlonal totm 
took her to America hi 1867 for the fint of 
three successive American tours with her Ger- 
man company. She liked America, saw an op- 
portunity for success* and ijpent the next thirty 
years as an English speaking actress on the 
American stage. During her prime, in the 1860*s 
and 1870*s* as a tragedienne she wu compared 
to Rachel and ranked with Ristori, Cushman* 
and Modjeska« 

Janauschdi's mastery of acting and of the 
English language enaUed her to addeve popu- 
larity for a while on the American stage. But 
the American theatre of the latter part of the 
nineteenth century was turning toward the 
more realistic wrlndramss and society dramas. 
She could not or would not adapt her outmoded 
style to fit these newar plays* So* her popularity 
waned* causing a sad ending to a onee gterfous 
career* 

She went from poverty to wealth to poverty; 
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fE^mi obfcurity to £»me to relative obscurity. 
Neverthclcti. Janauidiek deiervet a place in 
the history of the American theatre a« an ac- 
complished, dedicated artiii, and a» Americans 
last queen of tragedy. 

D'Aponte, Miriam Gisolhi. Condnuing Ritual 
ThiMtre: RcU:^ou» Traditions of the Sorren* 
tint- P4»tii«}iu''a and the Coa^t of Amalfi. City 
V of New %'ork (Theatre). 

Three forms of ritual theatre based upon re- 
ligious traditions arc to be found in this area 
of Soutliern luly: processions, scenic repre- 
sentations, and occasional dramas. All art* of- 
fertd on sptcific occasions during the HtufKical 
year. .Sirci-t procetsioni are organized on saints* 
days, on the feasu of the Madonna and of 
Corpm Domini (Corpus Chrbti). and during 
the si-a^ons of Christmas and Easter. Outdoor 
uUari (literally altars, but usually huge, painted 
flats representing thfix-dimensional palaces or 
churches) are crcatctl for C:orpus l>omini. 
ptesi fn (crkhes) for the Christmas season, and 
srpolori (literally tombs, but actually scenic 
distilays of various kinds) for Holy Thursday 
of Easter week. The seventh-century Neapoli- 
tan nativity play. iM cantata dri pastori (The 
iowff of the Shephrtds), is performed at Christ- 
mas time, and the twelve-year-old passion 
play. iM Passione di Gesd, Crista (The Passion 
of JrsHs Christ) on Good Friday. These differ- 
inj; fcums of celebration were witnessed and 
obscr\ed during 1970-71 and are examined in 
detail. Appendices offer textual examples of 
the two plays^ 

This study also examines the recent curtail* 
metu of these celebrations by the Roman Cath* 
olic C:hurch while continuing in its role as 
their producer. A parallel with the curtail- 
ment by medieval ecclesiastic authorities of dra- 
matic additions to the liturgy which once they 
had encouraged is suv[gctted» The future longev- 
ity of these enduring forms of ritual theatre 
in the Sorrento-Amalfi area is discussed, and 
the historical interest of their previously un- 
collected descriptions suggested. 

Durham, Weldoo B. An Invisible Armor: The 
United States Amy"^ liberty Theatrctt 1017- 
1919. U of Iowa (Speech and Dramatic Art). 

To enhance morale in the VS. Army's train- 
ing camp% the War Department built forty- 
four ^'Liberty Theatres** atul provided plays, 
vaudeville, and motion pictures to 8*5 million 
soldiers. However, the Liberty Theatre venture 



was only partly succcufuL The need for camp 
theatres and attractions was carelessly esti- 
mated. While the cost of theatre construction, 
equipment, and mainteiuince was funded by 
the War Department, the cost of operationi 
was not, thus compelling the collection of 
admissions from virtually penniless soldiers and 
necessiuting appeals for volunteer performers. 
The appeals had limited success because the 
program failed to esublish cordial relations 
with entertainment industry leaders and be- 
cause leaders of the legitimate theatre could 
not organize the industry to meet its wartime 
responsibilities. The Llhi-ny Theatres were 
forced to commence operations in early 1918 
without operating funds because money loaned 
the program to underwrite the cost of camp 
shows was used instead to retire a debt in- 
curred in a disasterous experiment with chau- 
tauqtia entertainments during the early winter 
of 1917. The program alio cut the cost of 
ulent so the venture could show a profit* 
thereby limiting accctt to attractive, high 
quality entertainment. Finally. exressi%'e cen- 
tralization of authority in Washington stripped 
the local manager of his potential to adapt 
entertainmenu to local tastes. The Liberty 
Theatres of World War I were the Army's 
first effort to provide camp shows service-widc, 
and they established a practice carried on in 
the peace-time Army and up to the present 
day. 

Fardlanf Edmundo. Antonio Martinez Ballcs- 
teros and the Underground Theater of Protest 
in Spain. Bowling Oreen State U (Speech). 

This dissertation provides an insight into the 
Theater of Protest in Spain by studying eight 
plays of Antonio Martinez Ballesteros and other 
plays by five rep-: tentative playwrights of the 
underground theater of Spain. 

Two methods were used: historical and criti- 
cal. The historical approach provided a frame- 
work of refdrcnce for analyzing the present- 
day Spanish scene. This in turn served as back- 
^ound material for a better understanding of 
the new wave Spanish dramatists. Critical 
an. lysis was used in the ttudy of the five 
representative playwrighu' woriis. and focused 
on an in-depth study of eight plays by An- 
tonio Martinez Ballesteros. 

The research concluded that a crisis exUted 
in contemporary Spanish theater and that the 
Theater off Protest emerged from this, as well 
as a growing disillusionment with the Spaoidi 
political situation. Itt oneigcnce had also re- 
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suited bccaiiue of the imiMCt of avaintgante 
movemcnu in Europe and tbe United States* 
It wai also shown from the analyits of the playt 
of th<!ic dramatisu that their style hi general 
was charactcrUed by cxpcrimcnul forms ranging 
from the epic to the Absurd. However* because 
of the strict censorship in Spain, many of these 
hlays remained underground* 

This study was an attempt to complement 
George Wellwarth*s Spanish Underground Dra- 
ma by adding information which he had not 
included and by investigating more in depth 
the plays of these dramatists* particularly them 
of Antonio Martinez Bsilesteros. 
Abstracted by CHAat£S Boijchton 

Frrrcll, David Micharh *The Structural Func* 
tionK of Rakr Characters In Rcstoratioii 
Onnedy. I' of MisM>uri (Speech and Dramatic 
Art). 

Restoration comedy is intellectual. It reflects 
a welM>aIanced, rational view of life within 
which tht* characters themselves are distin* 
giiishi^d uvon the baidi of their intellectual 
prowess. At the pinnacle of rational attainment 
within these play-s stands the rake character, 
Thus, an understanding of the rake is tanta* 
mount to a better understanding of Restoration 
comedy. 

This study is a structural analysis of the 
rake character as he appears in eight Restora* 
lion comedies. Neither the rakc*s orijjin in the 
earlier comedies of humors nor his altered role 
in the late eighteenth century sentimental come* 
dies is crucial to this study. 

The plays selected for analysis reptesent the 
work of three playwrights. Sir George Etherege, 
William Wycherley, and Wiliam Congreve. 
who were the undisputed masters of this genic. 
The eight rakes naturally fall into one of four 
groups because of structural khiship: inception, 
maturation, transition, and metamorphosis, 
ClaMification is based upon the rake*s active 
participation widiin the social world of pre* 
trnse depicted in the play. 

As a structural analysis of character* first, 
this itudy inductively examines each rake char* 
actcr to discover how he functions within the 
organisation of his particular play. Second^ 
through comparisons and omtrasts among var* 
ious rakes, the study discovers three dramatic 
conventions which Restoration playwrighu used 
to arouse specific comic effects* Third, the study 
reveals how the characterizations of the rake 
contribute to the structures of the selected 
comedies. 



Fief, Lowell Albert* Jo^ph Wood Knit«& 
(189S*1970)t Humanist Critic of the Drama. 
U. of Wiicotuin (Theatre and Drama), 

The American . Qitic Joseph Wood Krutdi 
(I89S-I970) playt^ an hnportant role in the 
de\t^lopment of the forms of the American 
theatre of the t vcntieth century. Krutch saw 
the American theatre as a link between the 
humanistic tradition of Western drama and 
the democratic society being created in the 
'*Ncw World.** Working as a scholar, essayist, 
and journalist* he was able to construct a 
theoretical apparatus appropriate to the inter* 
pretation of the American drama, recording in 
his criticism the creative impulses of the new 
art. 

His career can be divided into three phases, 
the first of which was academic His book. 
Comedy and Conscience After ihe Restoration 
(lf>24). is a scholariy essay on the modulation 
of English comic form which todk place be* 
twecn 1660 and 1725. TAe Modem Temper 
(1929) examines new trends in American life 
and art. That work includes one of Krutch*s 
most imporunt critical essays, "The Tragic 
Fallacy." 

The second phase of Knitch's career was 
devoted to the development of his craft as a 
journalistic reviewer. Between 1924 and 1952, 
he wrote for The Nation magazine hundreds 
of play reviews as well as articles on the ruiture 
of the drama and new trends hi theatre practice. 

The third phase of Krurch's career pit>* 
ductal his "mature criticism/* The American 
Drama Since 1918 (1939/1957) is one of the 6rst 
cmnprehensive analyses by a native critic of 
the worics of new American playwrighu of the 
1920s and SOs. "^Modernism** in Modem Drama 
(1953) uudies the moral content of major 
plays in the modem theatre, European and 
American. 

Joseph Wood Krutch was a major influence 
on the American drama. He sought thtough 
his criticism to establish a continuity between 
past and present, an equilibrium between ma* 
terial and spiritual needs, and an underst- nding 
of the drama's functicm in serving both. 

Flecketutcin« Joan P. Eugene 0*Nclll^ TbeatK 
of Dionysus: The NietKrhe^n InHuence Upon 
Selected Plays. V of Wisconsin (Tbeatte and 
Drama). 

Eugene O'Neiirs acknowledged debt to the 
ideas of Friedrich Nietxscbe manifesu Itsdf 
in a particubir pattern of experimentation in 
six plays: The Emperor Jcne$, The Hairy Ape^ 
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The Founiain, Mareo Miitions, The Great Cod 
Btfimm^ and Laiarus Laughed. Analytii oi these 
ftix plays in terms of the experimental pattern 
it the subject of this study. 

Central to this pattern of experimentation 
was Xiet£ichc*t intcrpreution of the Dionyiian 
as a force pervading Ule: thus, a **Dionysian 
theatre." Included in it was Nicusche'i deicrip- 
don. from The Birth of Tragedy, of a ritualized, 
celebratory phenomenon in Greek tragedy* 

The purpose of dicte Dionysian experiments 
Ha« to dramatize a number of Niet»che*t ma- 
ture ideas (the death of Cod, eternal recurrence^ 
the will to power, the transvaluation of valuei. 
and the superman) through Dionysian sym- 
bolism and imagery, in an atmosphere of ritual. 
The goal of these six plays was to offer a new» 
Nietzschcan meaning for life in an experien- 
tially charged theatrical milieu. The audience 
was to share the experience phyed upon the 
stage and to be prompted, at timet, to respond. 

O'Neill's experiments in Dionysian theatre 
bear a limilarity to the coni^t of a theatre of 
ritual expressed by Antonin Artaud and others. 
The six plays examined in this study can be 
seen as forerunners of subscquenti similar at* 
tempts away from realism and toward participa- 
tory theatre through ritual. In addition, 
0*Neiirs dramatization of Nietzsche's philo- 
sophical ideas through Dionysian images pbces 
O'Neill in affinity with other twentieth century 
figures who have responded to Nietzsche's 
seminal ideas. 

Could, E. William. Cofoitive Complexity* 
Simplicity and Inforaudoii Procestliig In 
Theatre AudicncefiT An Experimental Study. 
Bowling Ctven State i: ('p^cchK 

This was an exploratory study to investigate 
relationships between audience members* in- 
formation-processing abilities and their percep- 
tions of dramatic productions. Theoretical 
foundations were based upon the penonality 
theory formulations of George A. Kelly and 
James Bieri and upon information-processing 
investigations by Schroder, Suedfeld. Driver, 
Streufert. and others. 

Bieri*s Rep Test was used to identify cogni- 
ti%vly oomplex and cognitively sfanple subject 
groups; groupt were hmher divided by sot. 
"doze** entropy procedures selected as a rela- 
Cively complex sthnulus Printer's The Hameam* 
ing and as a reladvely simple stimulus Coward's 
PriuaU Lives. The undergraduate student sub- 
jecu were then exposed to die plays in regular 
productioiu 



Independent variables were subject comptat* 
ity/simplicity, subjea sex, and stimulus com- 
plexity/simpiidty. Semantic differential and 
Likert-type scales^ fiictor-analyzed for this study, 
were the dependent variables eliciting a variety 
of responses to the two plays and to their 
characters. Five sett of dependent measures 
were subjected to multivariate analysis of vari- 
ance. Post-significance examinations utiliied 
discriminant analsis. Alpha levels were set at 
jQj throughout 

Resulu indicated that on i^aiticubr dimen* 
sions of perceptitm, oomploc and simple sub- 
jccu responded significantly differently to dra- 
matic characters; complex and simple subjectt 
responded signi&andy differcndy to plays: per- 
ceptions of dramatic characters interacted with 
subject complexity/simplicity produce signifi* 
cantly differing response patterns: and subject 
sex interacted with stimuhis cnmpli xliy /sim- 
plicity to produce significantly differing response 
patterns. Both Likcrt^type rating scales and 
**multipk*'dimcns!onaU/ing** techniques such as 
discriminant analysis deserve more extensive use 
by theatre empiricists. 



Gray, Vk^nia Pomroy. A History of die IU« 
nawha Players of Cttarlestont West Virginia 
from 1922 to 1972. Bowling Green State U 

(Speech). 

The purposes of this research were to pro- 
vide a documented history of the Kanawha 
Pla)^ of Charleston. West Virginia, to find 
why this organisation survived much longer 
than most community theatres, and to explore 
how the otganisatlon can survive its present 
difficuldes. 

Local daily newspapers, a theatre collection, 
and local members of the Kanawha Players pro- 
vided the source material. 

The dau showed that the organisation sur* 
vived fifty years widi litde reason (or continuity 
except for serving the artistic and social needs 
in the industrial community* Only nine officers 
served more than one term u Presfalent and 
five professional directors remauied for no more 
than two years. For only nine years has the 
group had a theatre and workshop imder one 
roof and the oidy property owned by the 
Players is the prmrat workshop and rehearsal 
tpMee. No financial records or secretaries' re- 
ports have been saired* 

During Its fifty years the Kanawha Players 
produced S17 plays and one-act bills of whldi 
186 were modem comedies, eigbty«dght were 
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letioui drama* fiCtcen UNne claula* four were 
auiicali* and twa»ty*G(mr were progtami of 
cwe-acts* burteaque e o w Mi d t f and melodrammi* 
The number of productions each leaion de- 
clined over the pan few >ean and community 
trrvioet ceaied* 

To survive the organitatioo muu be unique 
in its play lelection. cut cosu and waste* become 
more community minded* provide social activ* 
ities for the active membership* and utilise \l 
the talents avaiUble in the area rather than 
only those of a select few. 
Abstracted by HAaoiO Out 

Crcsskc. Thomas H. John Murray Andetsosi: 
Director of Revues. Kent State U (Spccdi), 

The purposes of this study were to explore 
the various forms of the musical revue and 
to investigate the directional methods and his* 
tortcal importance of revue director John 
Murray Anderson. 

Several varianu of the revue form were cate* 
gorixcd by obiervation and comparison of 
man examples from the Z&gfeU Foltie$ to 4t 
The Drop of a Hat, Pirn md Needles to the 
Jrrry Lewis Rnme. One of these varianu. the 
grande retme, was the form most a s s oc ia ted 
with Anderson. 

Andenon's directional methods were analyaed 
by comparing and correlating personal inter- 
views with his aiiociates and secondary sources. 
Anderson's larcastic. witty* and charming per- 
MHiiiiity affected his entire directorial style. He 
created the feeling of ensemble by alternately 
praising his casts lavishly, then castigating them 
maliciously; he created stunning visual beauty 
that was elegant and intelligent; he created 
evocative and delicate lighting designs by trial 
and error; he created a sense of tempo by 
predsdy weaving all prodiwtiim elements into 
a imooth* sUck CdMc 

Because he attempted to transfer the prin* 
ciplea of the new stagecraft to the popular 
musical theatre. Amterson was heralded as a 
revoludonaty* *'the Thomas A. Edison of the 
theatre*"" and ''the Cordon Craig of musical 
comedy.** With his Creeimieh VUUge Fellies 
series* WhaVs in a Namef, and with designers 
like James Reynolds* Andersoo created a new 
kind of revue somewhere between the art 
nouveM and vtttdevillei 

Haarbaoeri Don Ward. A Cridcal UsMry of 
the Noti- Academic Thcaue in Blrmln^ua^ 
Alabama. U of Wlsconsla (Theatre aad 
Drama). 



Founded in Dec^ber 1871* Birmi n g h a m , 
Alabama* U the youngest of the major southern 
cities, having rdatlvdy Sew ties to an ante- 
bellum past. This study attempu to describe 
and evaluate each theatre in terms of iu in- 
fluence, its place in the city*s cultural life, 
and its individual characteristics which serve 
to make it significant to Birmingham's theatrical 
development. Thereby the study seek:, to pro* 
vide insighu into the personalities of the people 
of Birmingham* the Interaction of theatre art 
in Birmingham with the art on a national 
scak, and some idea of the tenacity of theatre 
on the local loene. 

The two most persistent problems through- 
out the century have been interpersonal ten- 
sions resulting from confiicting personalities 
of local theatre participants, and problems in 
locating suitable perfbrmance facilities, especial- 
ly for amateur groups. 

Largely, Birmingiiam aiuliences, including 
local theatre critia, seem unable to evaluate 
quality in a theatre production, tending to be 
confused by excesses of emotion or of scenic 
specucle. Throughout the first ocntury of the- 
atre in Birmingham, Alabama, virtually no 
attcinpts at innovation or individualism were 
made. Rather, theatrical trends in Birmingham 
have exactly coincided with theatre on the 
national level, theatrical development having 
been baiically determined by external fbroes. 
Only now, as the city's second century begins, 
are forces beginning to coalesce whidi could 
guide the city's course fnms within ratlier than 
without 

Hestep, WllUam E. A History of the Detroit 
Opera Home* ISM-IML Wayae 8Mt U 
(Speech Communication and Theatre). 

The purpose ol this study was to Investigate 
and record the history of the Detroit Opera 
House bom 1898 to 19SL 

Chapter I, ''A Hl^ory of Theatre hi Detndt 
to 1898,'* gives the reader a historical view of 
the growth of theatre productions and theatre 
buildings wtthfai the dty. This chapter also de- 
tails how the Detroit Opera House came Into 
existence and describes the terrible fire that 
dearoyed it hi 1897. Chapter n describes the 
physical aspecu of the building and faidudes 
photographs ^ the extcilor aad hiterior* The 
thbd chapter details the iactual history of the 
Detroit Opera House. Chapter IV, ""Reflectioo 
of the Thnes,'* ex i mtnes the dianging Amerian 
theatrical scene* the growth ot Detroit, the 
riling cost of theatre productions, and the 
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advem of the film and itt dfed on live iheaue. 
Chapter V oMuiiti of an overview of pioduc* 
tiotu wd penGDnaen that appeared at the 
Detfoit Opera Home from 18% to 19S1 re* 
vealtng the cbangtiig profile of American the- 
atie in general and Detroit theatre ipedficaUy. 
Chapter Vt, The Opera Houie in Michigan,"* 
deaU with the cultural importance of the 
**opera houie** during the late 19th and early 
20th Centuri*^ The final diapter itatet the 
writers view* ai to why the Detioit Opera 
Mouie wai lignifieant in the oUtural heritage 
of Detroit 

Hoptraoh Harold IL The Treacmeai ot War 
and Militancy in the American Tbeatie: 
1919-1941. Syracuie V (Spmh Edu cati o n)^ 

The general purpoic of this study is to 
analyie the treatment given by the American 
theatre to the subjecu of war and militancy 
between the end of the First World War and 
American entrance into the Second World War. 

The specific objectives were to determine 
whether the theatre was sensitive to current 
e^-ents. how it related to public opinion* how 
consistent it was, whether causes could be 
assigned for opinion diangcs, and whether 
parallels existed between theatrical ^^Onitm 
and identifiable political positions. Eigbty-ieven 
plays produced during the period were ex- 
amined. 

Since the aim of the study was to xelate 
theatrical rhetoric to iu social and poUtical 
context, 1 chose tUrty^three events from the 
period wbidi w^ pertinent to the stibjectt of 
war and militancy and described tht>a; I ex* 
tracted editorial icactioos to <ndi of these 
evenu ttcct :>ublications represenJng conserva- 
tive, moderate and liberal opinion; and I re* 
corded the resulu of public opinion polls from 
19354941 which related to the events or to 
the subjects. 

Discussions of the plays were interspersed with 
ditnistlimf of the selected contemporary evenu 
and reports of editorial scactions to those 
events. Beginning with 19S5 the raulu ot the 
public opinion polls were also adduced. 

The study concluded that the theatre came 
to react more quickly and to make more coo- 
temporary alluriona, German fsadsm evoked a 
more intervtntiooisi attittide, eimpi between 
19SS and 1938 opinton was consistent, the 
theatre moved from pacifism to Intervention* 
ism, and opinion paraUdcd that in the liberal 
pubiimtioQs* 



Hooki^ Eugene James* The Players: Edwin 
Boosh^i Legacy to Amcricaii Thouie. V ol 
Mimoiiri (Speech and Dransatk Aft). 

The disserutkm comprises six chapters and 
nine appemlbces* It is a descripdve and hU* 
torical neport of the genesis, development, 
holdings, aiMl hmg term contributions of The 
Players, The study describes the oivironment 
out ot whidi the dub began, iU subsequent 
gtowth, and tl^ accumulation of iU treasures. 
The PUyers is examiMd u a viable force in 
twentieth century American theatre. 

Chapter I discusses the early lite of Players' 
founder Edwin Booth and explains the possible 
motivations tor his princely philanthropy. 
Chapter II continues the chronology of Booth 
and his inspired idea for a dub, records iu 
opening, describes the dubhoum and contents, 
and examines the emerghig phUosi^hy of the 
dub under Booth's personal nipervislon. llie 
third chapter records Boothls passing and the 
continuing growth and infl uen c e ot the dub 
under iu second and third presidents, Joseph 
Jefiterson III and John Drew. The haportant 
and successful Players' Broadway Revival Series 
U introduced and the first five productions 
treated. 

Chapter IV indodes the period from 1927 to 
1950. the years when the dub was guided by 
iu fourth president^ Walter Hampden. The final 
chapter reviews the lau ten Broadway Revivals 
and presenu a description of dub activities, 
holdings, and operating procedures. 

The study condudes tliat The Players indeed 
has been and continues to be a viable force in 
American theatre. Further, when measured 
against Edwin Booth's original goals for tdund- 
ing The Players, the organizatlaQ has been a 
rcmari(able BMtftt 

Induded in the Appendixes arc: Booth's 
Deed ot Gift; The Players Constttution; Deed; 
House Rules: Acctunulative Roster (1889-1972); 
Library Holdings; ContenU Inventory of the 
Qubhouse; Inventory ol Booth's Personal Li- 
brary; and an Inventory of Relia and Theatre 
Mcflamabllia* 

Kendall^ Robert A Rhrlnriral tody of 
BfHgfmit Drama m a Fon of Prrartdngi 
Am fiplaratlmi ol Dfeama aa a CSaaapkmcnt 
im Mmsolog Ffecaddsig. 17 ol M— lanffa 
(Speedi CasimHdcatloo)* 

This is a histoflcal critical study of what 
the author caUs ^'preaddng^^hsoi^lHlsama^** 
the uae nf ^ rtfgtotisljr significant diaasa aa 
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the leniioii in a congn^gational lervioe of wor- 

After reviewing dcfinitioiu and history* o{ 
both preaching and rcligioui drama, the author 
applies the critical method of Kenneth Burke 
(identification, dramatittic pentad, and moti- 
vatiotisil ratio) to three particular teniion* 
dramas </l Should Hafiffcn To a Dog by Wolf 
Mankowiu. The Last Word by James Brough* 
ton. and The Crucible by Arthur Miller), and 
ihowi how preaching'throughKlrama provides 
the preacher with an effective meatu of per* 
uuKiun, employing many rhetorical techniques 
tiwilar to and some not available to monolog 
preaching. 

The author concludes that preaching-thiough- 
drama ii historically consistent, theolos(«^ly 
valid. liturgicaliy compatible, pastorally rele- 
vant, and rhetorically sound, and, therefore, 
is a viable and potentially e&ctive alternative 
to monolog preaching and should be con- 
sidered seriously in a churdi*t preaching pro* 
gram. 

The ili NL*rtatiun ends with a few suggestions 
for introducing preaching-throughnlrama in the 
local church and by noting the major problems 
to be faced with suggestions oo how they might 
be overcome. Attached at part of the biUiog* 
raphy is a listing of available seniioni-In*drama. 

KetMlricki Claramie, A Prod uct too Study oC 
Mosmt/ng Betomii EUcirm* Bowling Greon 
Sute V (Speech)* 

Eugene O'Neiirs Mourning Become* Bteettd 
was studied to determine the bcti method ^>r 
staging the trilogy. 

The pUy was tncploied through four areas: 
interpretative a.ialytis, structural and style an* 
alysis, directing techniques, and technloU cle* 
ments. The theme* symSids* plot, and characters 
were examined to interpret the meaning of the 
play. Dramatic structure and language were 
studied to determtoe the ben style for the 
trilogy's production. The direction tedmlques 
were explored In six areas: the motlvatloful 
unit, composition, movement, business, emotion 
and key. and tempo. The technical dementa 
discussed were setting, sound, costinae. make*upi 
snd lighting* 

The themes are oppressive Puritanism and 
tragic bte, emphasised by tbtee lyflibob: the 
Blessed Isles* the escape of death* and fsmOy 
reaonblauce. Analysis {d the language revealed 
that O'Neill employed writing devices to project 
hia ttone: audible thinking, pa9»«>. Uptus 
UntuMCs key wontoi and attempted poetic dic- 



tion. Extensive stage directions help indicate 
the theme through character groupings, sym* 
bolic mo%'ements and gestures, and effective 
use of emotional key and temtio. Technical 
elemcnU communicate O'Neill's thetne by tlie 
s>inbolic tise of the colors white, black, and 
green in the settings and costumes. The mask* 
like make-iip represeou the need to conceal 
sins from the Puritanical God. Mood aitd tltcnic 
arc emphasized by the nocturnal lighting of 
the pby. By emphasising theme and dramatic 
excitement, 0*Neiirs controversial trilogy can 
be effectively produced. 

Kiesby, Suzanne Blackburn. A Structural Anal* 
ysis of American War Plays 193S-1948. U of 
HissMiri (Speech and Dramatic Art), 

This study investigates dramatic statements 
on war made between I93S and 1948. The most 
prolific period of American war writing en* 
compasses the years immediately before, during, 
and after the Second World Wan Several play* 
Wrights limited their dramatic range c»xclusively 
to sutements about war. This study atulyzes 
the structural similarities between plays with 
subject, theme, thesis, or thought conoeming 
war. The plays are considered in relationship 
to the historical context in which they were 
written. 

The war plays of the Second World War 
possess a Journalistic quality, leveling praise 
or blame through the scripts. Beyond enter* 
tainment and editorial review, the war plays 
serve the purpose of instruction Both mimetic 
and didactic playt educated audiences concern* 
ing aspects and i^iloe^htes ot war. 

The playwrights of the war years suffered a 
de facto censorship due to the high emotional 
temperament ot patriotism. Many and *war plays 
of aesthetic excellence stifiered short runs dtse 
to the unpopularity of their subject matter. 

The playwrlghu frequently utilized the 
emotive powers of ridicule and fiear In the 
structure ot their plays. Perhaps most Innova* 
tlve. the phywrightt utilized a dialectic or con* 
ilict theory of chai^ to organise the struc* 
ture and action ot war scripts. The plays Inoor^ 
porated a dbdectic through the uie of counter* 
point, opposition, and pidarity. 

Finally, the war playe written between I9S5 
and 1948 humanized conflict and stressed the 
human element In war. Despite patriotic 
causes end war «ectacle» seldom do aoy ot 
the plays lose sight of tlw Individual soldier, 
psychologically or physically. 
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Kocb* Brtmo Alfooi* Juttui Bab'to Thi* 

ttne. A Tra»il»rioii and CommctiUfy. U ot 

Michlgiiii (Spm:h Communication and The* 
mttt). 

JuUuB Bab (188(M955)» Cerman th^tre 
critic, Dramaturg, playwright and leaurer, pub- 
lished in 19SI his pioneering work. Das Theater 
tm Uchte der Satiolcg^, in den Grundtinien 
dargestelU. lu reception wau varied* iiuaudlog 
both substantial crilidim and lavish praise. 
This study has provided a translation ot the 
work, a background farott which ic was written 
and a critical appraisal, 

Bab framed his ttudy by the conoepa of form 
and coftlmf^ both of which are associated with 
formal sociology. However* ibey proved more 
u^ful organisationally than methodologically 
in that they assisted the author in structuring 
out a vast and complete subject matter. In point 
of method, Bab followed his humanistically 
oricnied bent rather than accepted canons of 
scientific inquiry. Thus, his fundamental ap^ 
proach and method may be characterised u 
historically descriptive, psychological, subjective 
and intuitive in nature, 

Bab's concept of theatre is based on a per- 
vasively mystic mode of thought Theatre, he 
maintained, answers to an instinctive and prim- 
ordial need of man by helping him overcome 
his fear of life through mystical conua with a 
higher power. This, in Bab*s opinion, was the 
sine qua non of all theatre and upon it he 
conitructed his sociological considerations* 

Bab's work still stands in theatre literature 
as a truly remarkable effort to raise many of the 
principal quettions that any sociology of the 
theatre must address. Yet, it suggesu also the 
need for further empirical and scientific research 
on the topic 

Kocnigr Brace. Theatre Royal* Droiy Lane: 
An Aidiitectiiral Study. U of MhuiesoCa 
(Speech CommttikallQii)» 1972. 

This ttudy traces the architectural develop- 
ment of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane In 
London, England, ftmn lu origin in 1661 to 
the opening of the fourth theatre on the same 
site in 1812. The types of scenery and stage 
liimisUngs wUcfa equipped eadi theatre ate 
also reviewed to Uluttrate their scenic capa* 
biUtics« Throughout the paper ar chitectur al 
illustrations aie included to clarify and authen* 
tkate items under dlscusdoo* 

Major emphasis is directed toward an archi- 
tectural restoration of each theatre at the tfaae 



of iu initial construction. Since there is very 
little estunt architectural dau concerning the 
firtt Theatre Royal (buUt by Thomas Killigrew 
in 1663) and the second Theatre Royal (dttigncd 
by Sir Christopher Wren in 1674), an archi- 
tectural hittory of each theatre is first traa^d. 
after which a restoration of the theatre is made 
by drawing inferences from its history. 

The third Theatre Royal, designed by Hcr-ry 
Holland ami built in 1794, was destroyed by 
fire hi 1809, and thus has almost no archi- 
tcaural **history** as such. Numerous drawings 
and descriptions of the theatre when it opened 
are available* however, and the theatre Is re* 
stored as it existed ui 1794. 

Koertge^ Douglas J. Costume Design and Coo* 
stnictioa Cor a New Musical CameAyi CIcncr 
rWngf. U of IlluM^ (Speeds Cocmttuiika- 
tioo)* 

This is a study of the contribution of the 
costume designer to a production at the 
University of Illinois of an original musical 
comedy set in early nineteenth century Russia 
and based on folk tales of that country. The 
costumes had to suit the style and setting of 
the play» reflea and represent a variety of 
social levels aud occupations, and withstand 
the ttrain of athletic dancing. 

Part One deals with the designing of the 
costumes and costume accessories. It includes 
an account of the research, an explanation of 
the color scheme and the place the costiunes 
were intended to have in the production as a 
whole, the preliminary sketches, and the final 
renderings* 

Part Two to comemed with the construction 
of the costimaes and costume accessories: buy- 
ing, cutting, dydng, fitting, and ageing* 

Color photc^pbs permit comparison of the 
designs with tte finished co stum es and a series 
of color plmtographs shows how the costumes 
conutibuted to the toul design of the produc- 
tion. 

Although the ideu and methods presented 
are solutions to the (ksign problems ot a par- 
ticuUr production, they can be adopted and 
applied to other prodnc^kms, 

LaVtsta* Daaid J. An Invfsdgarton lalo the 
Tnfhi^ Ttff ol Rambtlc P h t tff * *f ob the Bh^ 
Mkal Eapffcsslnn of Shakcspeas^ Comic 
HefolMS. SjftaoMe V (Speeck Edncattei)^ 

The porpoae of thto itndy waa to Inveitlgate 
the riietorlcal implications of the Elbabetban 
convention of the boy actor. SpedfisaUy, the 
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study explorcdi the rclatioiuhip between the 
boy actor*s intcnie tfaining in voice and gettute 
with the rhetoric of Peter Rammi, whose rtie* 
lorical dctign stressed etocuth and ptvnuniiatio. 
Finally, the study purported that» to accom* 
miniate this relationship, Shakespeare developed 
a rhetorical technique in the spirit of Ramislic 
rht foric as deUiled in Abraham Fraunce's The 
Arcadian Rhetorike, 

The results of this study were as follows: (I) 
Shakespeare linked the figure of rhetoric to 
sense and structure, and with good reason; 
that i%. he strengthened the speech of the 
(omic heroines so that their lines were regu- 
laicd by expressed figures with consunt emo- 
tional and attitudinal connotations. (2) The 
comic hcToini'^* ixric of rherurical figures coo* 
trihuies substantially to their temperament and 
also establishes unique love rehitionships which 
art* l>ascd almost entirely on wordplay. (3) The 
profile of the comic heroine features a high 
priority on apeixh and. by extension* on the 
rhetorical figures which give dramatic purpose 
to that speech. 

Loupi Alfred J* The Theatrical ProductioiU 
of Erwin Piscator in Weimar Gemaay* iMt- 
isiana State U (Speech). 

Rctwi*en 1920 and 1931 Erwin Piscator di- 
rciird iliiii)-iwu productions in Berlin, estab- 
UsIiMig his repuution as a director of political 
theatre. Tliia study investigates these productiotu 
in deuil in an cITort to gain an insight into 
Piscator's directional practices during early 
years of his career* 

Piscator gained valuable experience in propa* 
j;afida techniques with the Front Theater dur<* 
tug World War I (1917-1918). SubMquendy he 
directed agilation-propaganda productions in 
tile Proletarian Theater (1920-1921) asHi non- 
political productions m the Central Theater 
ri92M922). Especially significant to the am- 
bivalence of his work between 1924 and 1927 
when he directed productiocis both for the 
relatively conservative but well-established Volfct* 
liHhne and for the radical Communist Party 
of Germany. In addition to work with the^ 
two organizations* he served as a guest director 
in Leopold Jessner's Suittliche SchauQ>ielhaiu. 
Duri/ g the height of hto Came (1927-1931) 
Piscator built on earlier experimcnii in the 
celebrated productions of his three Piscator* 
B^ihnen. 

Detaikd examlnstioo of each of Piscator*t 
shows reveals repetitive wm ot setend tech- 
niques including projecdoiu^ was tuAM, textual 
alterations, interpretative rctdtngs, lite music 



and actors pbnted in tlK^ auditorium. Piscator*s 
wotk during these years is characterixed by the 
social or political message emphash»d by inter- 
ruptions in production through mechanical and 
nun-mechanical means* Thto study of Piscator*s 
theatrical productions in Weimar Germany 
provides an insight on hii theatrical practices 
and techniques* It furnishes a detailed examina- 
tion of a significant part of the toul picture 
of German theater during the twenties. 

Mana, Marthi« The Musicals ot Frank Loes- 
scr. City U oC New York (Theatre). 

The purposes of this study were to examhie 
the methods by which the musicals of Frank 
Loesser were created and to show that the 
book and scores were so well integrated that no 
one element could be removed without doing 
intrinsic harm to the whole* 

A study was made of the traditions of the 
American musical theatre which existed during 
the lifetime of Frank Loesser in order to de- 
termine whidi of those traditions had any 
influence upon his work. Library research pro- 
vided the necessary biographical background* 
Personal interviews and corespondance with 
his co*worfcers added insists into the series 
of changes the musical underwent as they 
moved toward their final form. This final foim 
was studied by examining the printed scripts* 

This study provides little known information 
relating to the process by which Fran Loesser*! 
musicals were created. It also shows that 
Loesso^'s musicals, whether created individually 
or in collaboration* always tried to achieve a 
high level of integration of book and score. 

Martin* Constance Banie* Atlantic City as a 
Tryout Town« U of lUinois (%eedi Com- 
mtmlcatloo). 

Over 1100 pbiys tried out in Atlantic City 
from 1900 to 19S5, yet today the city's Imporunce 
as a tryout town is virtimlly fotgotten* This 
study sought to determine how and why At- 
lantic City became the leading tryout town in 
America and what caused it to dcdine and no 
longer function in that capacity. It also sought 
to discover how Atlantic Clty^ use as a try* 
out town reflected the eooditlooa of theatre in 
New York and periiapi American theatre hi 
general* 

The prfanary materials were the newspapers 
of the period* Atbntic City newspapers fur* 
nished theatre listings, faiformatlon on theatre 
buiUUngs, and play reviews and New York news- 
papers suii^lied route listings, reviews, and 
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tupplvnienial Infonnalioii on produciioiu and 
ihcuiirical evctnts. 

The 6m chapter containi l>ack;,TOiiiid infor* 
mation on the rise of the tryoul fyitei&p i took 
at tliv first tryoutSp and a short history d 
Atlaatk Uty with emphasis on the gitiwth of 
Ihcuiic there until the lime of the fust tr>*outs. 
The next three diapters cover approximately 
one decade each and present information on 
theatre buildingSp the number and types of 
tiyciuis. and changing theatre practices re- 
ganling iryouu and the producers bringing 
them. The Atlantic City reviews were examined 
periodically as to content and accuracy by 
comparing them with the later New Vork re- 
views and with the success of the productions 
as reflected in their number of New York per- 
formances. 

Thift study showed that Atlandc City grew 
as a tryouc town because it met the needs of 
producers for a cosmopoliUn audience neat 
New York City and because it was a resort 
and thus oriented toward* entertainment Other 
forms of amuaes^ent also prospered in the 
city which during the I920's began to attract 
audiences away from theatre. The stock market 
crash in 1929 accelerated the decline and after* 
wards theatre in Atlantic aty did not recover 
along with the rest of the economy. Theatre- 
goers switched to less aqpemive entertain- 
ment and motion pictures with first run or 
premiere showings soon filled the place once 
occupied by theatre thCTC. 

McI>oaoug|i* Patrick D. A Compandvc^ De- 
scriptive Study ot Management Planaii^ 
Practices in the Tyrone Guthrie Theater and 
the Milwaukee Repertory Theater. U of Min* 
fieioa (Speeds Commiinicalioo)» 1972. 

The study asks if a teg^obal repertory the- 
ater can usefully apply the process of long- 
range planning. Explomtion at this question 
included definition of terms, seleaion of 
urget theatres, survey of the literature on tong- 
range planning^ construction of a management 
audit to measure planning at the Urget the* 
aters* observation of each theater at work, hi* 
terviews of ^di theater's leadership* and the 
drawing of condusions in response to the 
initial queatkm. 

The two theaters selected for oamination 
were the Guthrie Theater and the Milwaukee 
Repertory Theater. Interviews were conducted 
in order to accomplish the management audit. 
The audit poses questions regarding past, 
present, and future plannhig in five areas: board 



of directors, fadUty, administration, marketings 
sales audience development, and artistic com* 
pany. 

Little planning beyond the current season 
is done at either theater. Long range planning, 
perhaps initiaUy for a period of three years, 
can be done. The prime obsucles to be over- 
come are habit and the making of the key 
decisions. Although both theaters have am- 
bitions for the future, neither has dcfinc*d the 
need satisfaction it provides. Each has some 
idea of the specific excellence it possesses, but 
neither has made all the requisite priority de- 
dsi<ms. Both theaters are suffidently well^ 
managed to be able to coordinate and control 
a plan of action. Both theaters can organize 
feedback to measure progress towards accomp- 
lishment of the objectives. 

Bfelebeckt Oaude Ju A HUtory of the First 
and Second Variedes Theatres of New Or* 
leans, Louisianai 1849 to 1870. Louisiana State 
U (Speech). 

The purpose of this study was to present an 
account of presentadotu at the First and Sec- 
ond Varieties Theatres* New Orleans, Louisiana, 
which existed from 1849 to. 1870. 

New Orleans newqiapers of the period, theses, 
disserutions. and books on New Orleans the* 
artical history were consulted for informadon 
pcruining to the two theatres. 

The First and Second Varieties Theatres 
were unique in that, though operating on a 
commercial basis, they were sponsored by a 
social organization, Louisiana Variety Assoda* 
don, composed of New Orleans citizens inter- 
ested in theatrical entertahiment The organi- 
zadon hired such managers as Henry Pladde» 
W. H. Crisp, John E. Owens, Lewis Baker, and 
W. R. Floyd, who assembled actors hito rep* 
ertory companies. Often dancera and singeia 
were hired as part of the company. Acdvidet 
at the Variedes included the standard popular 
plays of the day, Shakespearean plays, ballet, 
ami other dancing, ma^ acts, and mlioel* 
laneous novelty acts. Usually one or two full- 
length plays were performed, wldi sfai^ng or 
dandng, and an after-piece. Occasionally ^'stars- 
wete brought in, supported by the resident com- 
pany. The theatres earned a reputatira for 
successful dramadc productions, generally re- 
ceiving good reviews for the ex c ellen c e of the 
acton, scenery, and costumes. The First Vari- 
eties Theatre was destroyed by fire in No- 
vember, 1854 and the Seond Variedes Theatre 
burned hi December, 1870. 
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Miliar, Ralph E. WU'uam ScyoHHir: American 
Director* 1855-193S. Waytie Slate U (Speech 
Coisimimicatioa and Theatre). 

l iiing William Seymour as a model, this his- 
tuiical-critiul study examines the evolution 
of the nineteenth century director. Seymour's 
sigiuficancc comes from his accomplishments 
in the areas of direction, management, and act- 
ing; and his associations with some of the out- 
statiiling theatrical persottalities of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. These 
athicvements and associations are documented 
with materials found in the William Seymour 
Colleaion at the Princeton University Library. 

This study summarizes the phenomena which 
contributed to the evolution of the modem 
director in American Theatre, examines the 
theatriral career of William Seymour, and pro* 
vidis an analysis of Seymour's directing theories 
ami practices as exemplified by selected pro- 
duct ionx 

Scmour*s trainuig in both the older forms of 
theatre and the newer, more realistic, melo* 
dramatic style helped him arrive at directoral 
techniques similar to those practia*d by today's 
directors. The use of such practices as longer 
ami more careful rehearsal periods, ensemble 
acting, coordination of all technical aspects of 
a production into a unified whole, motivat'^ 
blocking, alternation and adaptation of the 
script to keep the action moving and the as^ 
signment of a motto to the script made him 
one of u handful of early inncivative directors 
in American theatre. 

Mmrris» William Carl. The Theatrical Writings 
of Henry Austm Chipp. U of Illinois (Speech 
Communication). 

The purpose of this study was to formulate 
Clapp's theory of theatrical criticism. The 
principal sources, therefore, were his writings 
on theatre which appeared 1.1 the Boston Daily 
Advertiser from 1868 to 1902, in the Boston 
Herald from 1902 to 1904, hi articles in At- 
lantic, and OtUing, and in his book Reminis* 
eences of a Dramatic Critic. His criticism was 
examined in files of these newspapers in the 
Massachusettt SUte Library, and in Clapp's 
scrapbooks in the Harvard theatre collection. 
Sifice it became dear that, while he prided 
himself on his knowledge of classic and con- 
temporary play^ he did his best wridng about 
actors. This study focused on his evaltations 
of such players as William Warren, Edwin 
Booth. Henry Irving, and Tommaso SalvinL 

Clapp was devoted to Boston Theatres and 
thought Warren at the Muieum showed the 



guat training and versatility available in the 
resident company. Decorum, rcfinctnent, and 
passion were touchstones by which he judged 
acting. He found Booth's idealized acting made 
him the greatest native tragedian. He praised 
Irving's int(lligi*ncc but thought he lacked 
passionate reach. He termed Salvini "master* 
player" because of the fierce inner convictiun he 
brought to his best work. 

Like William Winter and J. Ranken Towse, 
among the majority of nineteenth century 
theatre critics, he put morality before aesthetics. 
He stresKd the need for the theatre to ele* 
vate public taste, but accepted plays as en- 
tertainment if they were morally clean and 
artistically constructed. 

Although read and respected in Boston, 
CUpp had little hifluencc elsewhere. Winter 
and Towse, with their wider readership, were 
better known. Of the two, Clapp most re- 
sembles Towse. Both expected the theatre to 
be moral, both resisted the rise of realism and 
preferred actors m the classical tradition. 
Clapp's provindalism, rigid moral position, 
and intellectual narrowness he has in common 
with Winter and Towse. Vet, two useful things 
emeige from his work: his overview of Boston 
Theatre from 1868 to 1904, and his reviews of 
great players which give useful insights for the 
student of nineteenth century acting. 

Moss, Arnold. The Professional Actor as Per^ 
forming Guest Artist in American Colicgea 
and UniversiUes* New Ymrk V (Speech and 
Educadonal Theatre). 

The purpose of this investigation was to study 
the practice of the professional actor perform- 
ing as guest artist in theatre productions of 
.American colleges and universities* Primary 
sources used were contnicu, documents, un- 
published correspondence in the files of the 
American National Theatre and Academy and 
Actors* Equity Association, personal interviews, 
and two questionnaires. 

The findings were: The program was moti- 
vated by the establishment at colleges of de- 
partmenu of ''Dramatic Artt** and caourtes m 
acting. First evidence of a campiu guest artist 
was hi the 1930*s. The professional actor be* 
came an increa ingly frequent campus visitor 
through ANTA's National Theatre Service. In 
1965 Actors* Equity assumed administration 
of the program. The study revealed leasoiu for 
use of the program, qualifications for the 
"ideal"* guest artist, proeedum Cor finding hhn, 
best timhig for ncigotlations* requiremenu of 
Equity*s Guest Artist Agreement, academic dis« 
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satisfaction with partt of that Agreement. 
mcthcKls of funding the program, rehearsal 
pKHrdures. accomodationi which non-protct- 
siuiial directors and professional playeri must 
make to each other, aspecu of actors' housings 
and ihcir adaptation to the colltgcs theatre 
facilities and to the college community. 

1 he descriptive analysis of 199 college partici- 
pating in the prog— (1965-70) revealed wide 
geciiitaphical distribution, with a steady nu* 
meiical increase each year. Means of support, 
nature of student population, siic of student 
eunillmcnt were determined. The number of 
r>rofessional players engaged, total work-weeks, 
and salaries were recorded* 

:.fuMh;imp, George Mm Jr. The Honolulu The» 
a re for Youth. I951H97S; a Casc^itwiy of 
Go%eniment*related Theatre in the Primary 
and Jicrondary Schools of Hawaii. U of Min- 
iBe%ota (Theatre Arts). 

Ihis history of Hawaii's largest theatre 
group from iu beginnings explores the rela- 
tionship of its artistry and administration to 
local government agencies providing substantial 
funds for touring and ccnstruction of a new 
theatre building. 

The author was artistic director of the The* 
atrc for three years. Data were secured from 
interviews, theatre 61cs. Hawaii Sute Archives, 
Hawaii State Library, and the University of 
Hawaii. The highly detailed treatment is placed 
in the cultural milieu of Hawaii and children's 
theatre in general, with emphasis on artistry, 
stage directors, and chronic problems. 

The study shows that the Theatre enjoyed a 
unique period (1960-66) of great staff versatUity 
and relative originality. Tenacity, sUbiUty. fi- 
nancial solvency, and sensitivity to audience 
and the community at large are revealed as 
the Theatre's chief administrative strengths, and 
scenery and costume design as iu chief artistic 
one s. The conclusion is that the Theatre is in 
need of renewed long-range goals and well- 
articulated philosophical guide-lines. Recom* 
mendation for future growth is based on con- 
tinticd expansion of the resident professional 
paid staff by increased training and hiring of 
the most loyal volunteers and greater use in 
its artistry of Hawaii's non-European ethnic 
traditions. The study suggests ways for theatres 
to approach local governments for support and 
potential areas of beneficial reciprocation be- 
tween theatre for child audiences and theatre for 
adtdt audiences as a means of moving theatre, 
generally, toward better interpretive quality. 



greater originality of exprt^ion, community re- 
st>QUsiveucss. and broader public appeal. 

NeiU, EUtabeth Lindsay. The Art of Minnie 
Maddem FisLe: A Study of Hor Realistic 
Acting. Tufts tl (Drama), 1970. 

The study is an analysis of Mrs. Fiske's acting, 
based on review, promptbooks, and interviews 
from the file of three special collections. The 
purpose is to define the artistic aim ard 
method of this leading exponent of psycho- 
logical realism in the early twentieth century. 

The art of Fiske is seen as sublimated real- 
ism, combining nineteenth-century aesthetic 
aims with a repressed natural style. Her art was 
influenced by Helena Modjeska. Ellen Terry, 
Eleanora Duse. and the aide George Henry 
Lewes, but distinctively moulded by her phys- 
ical and emotional equipment to provoke criti- 
cism of her "mannered" voice and deUvery. 
her "inteUcctuality,'* and her strong person- 
ality. 

Fiske's style is explained as a studied method 
involving universal concept of inner character. 
sek*ctive design of natural, suggestive detail, and 
repressed intensity. She used her limited vocal 
range selectively, with abrupt contrasU for 
psydiological effect. Her brittle staccato, up- 
ward intonation, and suddenly accelerated 
speeches were means to heighten her style. 
Intellectuality is evidenced in her wide read- 
ing, long study prior to rehearsal, character 
conception in terms of abstract qualitites. and 
"clairvoyant" projection of thoughU and feel- 
ings behind the line or in motionleu silence. 
Instead of overwhelming viewers with pas- 
sionate expression, she intensified their re- 
sponse with repression. Her varied, memorable 
impressions show verutile, artistic use of her 
strong personality. 

Nelsoo, Kent £• A Survey of Dramatic Actfii- 
tf in Michigan Junior and CSommiinity Od- 
l^es. Wayne SUte U (Speech Commuhica- 
and Theatre). 

The purpose of this study is to determine 
the status of dramatic activity in 'Michigan 
junior and community colleges as of June 
1971. Taped interviews or letters were em- 
ployed to gather infotmation from twenty-nine 
of the thirty-two institutions. The resulu of 
the viAtM and letters compose the body of 
the disserUtion. To facilitate the evaluation 
of these dau. criteria for functioning of 
dramatic activities in education were estab- 
lished 
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Individuals interviewed expressed concern 
with administntism aUitudes. Facilities for 
uich program* were non-aditeot or intolerable 
In many cases. Except for a few progams* a 
less Chan positi\^ attitude was found. Yet, as 
the resulu have been compiled, the over-all 
picture appears to be lesi appalling than in* 
ditidual interviews suggested. Although prob- 
lems do beset many of the institutions, most 
of them are developmental. Those institutions 
enjoying longer experience or more open purses 
have developed standards from which those leu 
successful can learn. 

In spite of the hopeful factors, there is deeper, 
more urgent need for positive action. As the 
junior colleges condnue to improve their 
transfer programs or to broaden into com- 
munity service institudons. and as the im- 
munity colleges continue to grow at the rate 
experienced in recent years* programs must be 
expanded and refined to meet the new needs. 
Existing dramatic activities are not sufficient 
to meet the current need recognized by the 
transfer and community service aspects of these 
institutions. 

Newell, James & A Cridcal Analysis of the 
Development and Growth of the Keimeth 
Sawyer Goodman Memorial Tlmtre and 
School of I>rama, Chicago* Illinois, 1925-1971. 
Wayne State U (Speech Communicadon and 
Theatre). 

The purpose of this study was to examine 
the hiitory of the Goodman Theatre in order 
to explicate and evaluate the efficacy of a pro- 
fessional training program closely allied with 
a profbsional production program as one ex- 
ample of a resident protpsstonal theatre. 

Primary sources for this study included the 
papers of Thomas Wood Stevens concerning 
the first years of the theatre; the house 
organs of the Art Institute of Chioigo; ar- 
chive material from the Art Institute concern- 
ing the fbundation and growth of the theatre; 
recorded interviews with the head of the 
theatre, staff members and former students; 
private program coU^tfons; newspaper and 
periodical revlevrs and articles; brochure and 
currtcuhir material of the sdiooL 

The conclusions drawn explkate the tremen- 
dous difficulUes Involved in developing* main* 
tabling, finandng and staffing a resident pro- 
fetsloiial theatre while operating an allied 
school of the dranu in the Eniopean tradition 
of a professlona! eonservatory of the dramatic 
arts. It undonci^ the plight of privatdy 
financed regional theatres providing needed 
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public exposure to the arts. And it demonstrates 
the need for public and govenunental subsidy 
for such endeavors as well as the need for 
determmed, enlightened and creative leadership 
for such organisations, 

O'NdU, Patrick Bernard. A History of The- 
aUrical Activity in Twonto* Canada: From 
Its Beginnings to 1858, louisiana SUte U 
(Speech). 

This study examined pit>fessional and ama- 
teur theatrical activity in Toronto from its 
founding in 1793 as the town of York until 
the termination of John Nickinson's managerial 
career at the Royal Lyceum Theatre in 1858. 

Records of the nascent theatre in Toronto 
are fragmentary and elusive. Newspaper accounU 
provided the main source of dam for the study, 
wiiich is divided into two major sections. The 
first, a narrative history of Toronto theatricals, 
delineates the development of theatre against 
the changing social and economic structure 
of the dty itself. The rural village of York saw 
only infrequent, idnerant players, but in 1853 
John Nickinson esubllshed a resident stock 
company in Toronto, by then the railway hub- 
of upper Canada. Biographical slcetches of the 
performen who appeared in Toronto are foot- 
noted to the text and coiudtute a prominent 
portion of this section. 

A chronological day book, the second major 
section of this study, includes every recorded 
performance in Toronto with available cast 
lists and playwright's names. Appctidix A. 4 
Performer Index» Usts hi alphabetical order 
each performer and the dates of hU recorded 
appearances hi Toronto. Appendut B, an Al- 
phabetical Play Index* llsu the performance 
dates for each play produced in Toronto. Ap- 
pendix C, a Playwright Index, Usu every known 
author of phiys and the titles of his plays pro- 
duced In Toronto during the period of this 
study. 

Pid(cring» Jerry Vane. The Medieval En^ish 
Folk Dranuu U of Califocniai Davis (Dra* 
made Art)» 1971. 

This study considers the major types of the 
medical En^ish folk drama, drawing togeUier 
information frmn the areas of dnmuu philology, 
history, and archeology to explain the various 
types of folk drama In relation to the folk 
themselves. 

It has hmg been suggested that there is a 
dose connection between early folk drama and 
tradidonal patterns of folk ritual. These phys, 
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in thdt themes, stiucturci, and epitodcft reflect 
a patterned sequence of ritual acu which have 
always characterized the major seasonal festi* 
vals. 

After origin, the oioit important problem 
attending on a study of the folk drama is 
determining iu influence, both on the liturgical 
drama with which it co-existed and the art 
drama which followed. In spite of some dis- 
claimers, stylistic similarities in passages of 
both the folk drama and the liturgical plays 
are too frequent to be accidental. And just as 
the folk drama influenced the Ututgical drama, 
it also influenced the art drama. This is espe- 
cially true in terms of the grotesque characters 
who first appear in the folk drama and who 
end up as the vice characters of the Renaissance 
drama. 

The English folk play, throughout the 
medieval period, provided the largest part 
of the English people's dramadc diet. The fact 
that it never developed into a significant artistic 
drama is evident. However, it did provide the 
folk with a drama that was their own, and 
in the period before the tenth century it 
served to keep drama alive when it was in 
danger of extinction. 

Portcir, Robert £• Interaction Analysis and 
the Rehearsal Process: DirecKw-Actcur Influ- 
encc and Responie. U of Michigan (Speech 
Communication and Theatre). 

In this study of six major productions at three 
universities, four investigative techniques were 
used to isolate some process variables of re- 
hearsal interaction and to suggest some possible 
relationships among director influence, the 
emotional climate of rehearsals, and actor atd* 
tudes toward the director. 

The first technique, a category system for the 
analyiis of verbal ccmmunication, permitted an 
operational definition of director hifluence as 
the relative frequencies of two classes of verbal 
statemenu: those which created or maintained 
actor dependence, idnfordng director domUi* 
ance and limiting actor freedom, and those 
which encouraged sdt-tnitiated actor work, ex- 
panding the range of actor behavior» and in- 
creasing the level of independence. Further 
analysis of verbal intmction was obtained by a 
computer program which ubulated the fre- 
quencies of aekcied InteractiMS Into a matrix* 

A cheddist measuring the variable of an- 
xiety, depreadon, and hostility used to 
relate director infltsence to the emotional 
states of acton. 

Third, an actor attitude inventory meaiuttd 



the dimensions of enthusiasm for rehearsals, 
respea for the director, and rapport with the 
director. Analysis of the quantitative data indi* 
Gated that director influence which included a 
high proportion of the class two statements re* 
£erred to above was directly related to positive 
actor attitudes and inversely related to leveb 
of actor stress. 

Finally, open interviews revealed there was 
often a wide gap between director intentions 
and woriung methods. The study concludes 
with an analysis of the "^rehearsal game**; the 
auumptfams and strategies behind director 
mles are related to some *'niles'* of actor re- 
sponse. 

Pyros, John A. Morris Gest: Produccr-Impre* 
sario in the American Theatre. New York U 
(Speech and Education Tlieatre). 

The scope of this research was to help as* 
certain the place of Morris Gest (188M942), 
producer-impresario, in the American theatre. 
In the main the study emphasized Geu's New 
York productions. Brief consideration was also 
given to Gest*s biography and to his related 
activities in the performing arts. The study in- 
cluded Gest's early, heyday, and final theatre 
productions and their attendant critical re- 
actions. Finally, there was a consideration of 
his entire work and its overall place in the 
American theatre. 

Though assessment of producers remains 
difficult, it would appear that Gest who had 
been professionally associated with such per- 
forming arU luminaries as Stanislavski, Griffith, 
Duse. Fokine, Belasco, Balicif, Bel Geddes, 
Moissi, Reinhardtt Urban. Ncmirovitch-Dan- 
chenko, Diaghilev, and such lavish productions 
as TAe Miracle, Chauve*Souris, Mecca, Aphro* 
diie, Afgatp was oae of the most exdting, daring, 
and farseeing producers. He was especially effec- 
tive in his efforts to expose America to the 
caulyst of great international theatre. 

Reney* G. lUdiard. The Dramadc Tedmlque 
of the Comic Playwright Gco^es Feydeao. U 
of Missouri (Speech and Dramatic Art). 

Although critics have overwhelmingly praised 
the plays of Georges Feydcau (1862-1921), they 
have furnished little analytic material concern* 
ing his dramatic technique. This study deter- 
mines, through structural analysis, the organ- 
izing principles of Feydeau** full-length plays, 
and it investigata his selecthm of materials and 
the manner of their presenution in rebtion 
to the comic effect An Internal, inductive 
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mcthcxl of analysis, based cm Aristotle's causal 
method* emphasizes the six traditional qualita- 
tive parts of drama. The chapters follow the 
hierarchical pattern of these qualiutive paru 
because of their form*matter relationships. A 
iinul chapter summarizes the findings* and it 
futlows with a delineation of meaning in the 
plavs and a consideration of the relevance of 
Feyilcau's comic spirit in the theatre of the 
nineteen seventies, 

(kfir^es Feydeau was a consummate craftsman. 
His uniqueness of constniaion lies in the con- 
tingcnt regularity and precision of the struct* 
tural elements. The machine-like interde- 
pendence of all the parts gives his plays their 
distinctive features. Feydeau's plays proceed 
from stcry patterns of cause and effect* chance 
and coincidence* misapprehensions, and conflicts 
between the sexes. The .**«riations of these 
principles make each play different. 

Feydeau laughed at truth. His plays mirror 
the inherent stupidity of man at odds with 
himself and his environment. An exaggeration 
of the human condition for purposes of enter* 
tainmenc is the essence of Fcydeau's satire. The 
meaning of his plays is not a profound philo- 
sophical statement* but a mood of laughter. 
Only when laughter ceases to be relevant will 
the universal comic spirit of Feydeau^s plays 
lo*;e their meaning. 

Rude, John Alan. Description and Analysis of 
Four Monthly American Theatre Magazines. 
U of Missouri (Speech ad Dramatic Art). 

This study analyses the content of four 
monthly American theatre magazines that ex- 
erted journalistic influence on the theatre in 
the United Sutes between 1900 and 1950. The 
four periodicals are TAe Theatre, Dramatia, 
Players and The Drama, notable journals often 
neglected by theatre scholars. 

Two of the journals* Dramatics and Players, 
were the only important monthly cu'icational 
theatre journals of the period. The Theatre 
emerged in 1900 as the sole independent pro- 
fessional theatrical magazine^ while The Drama 
evolved as the official organ of the Drama 
league of America. 

For each nugazine, this study provides inform 
mation about its editors, purpose or policy* 
format* recurring and tmique features. Eadi 
chapter investigates a magazine from its incep* 
tion to itt demise, or untU 1950 in the case of 
those still publishing. 

The investigation revealed that all four 
periodicals contributed individually to the en* 
couragement and development of theatre in 



America. The Theatre and The Drama provided 
valuable information about the important the- 
atrical issues of their day. Dramatics and Players 
exclusively reflected the tb^trical intercsu of 
the high schools and colleges of America. The 
Theatre and The Drama ceased publication in 
1931. Dramatics and Players both continue to- 
day. 

This investigation proves conclusively that 
all four periodicals under consideration reflected 
both the modification and the maturation of 
theatre practices in the United Sutes between 
1900 and 1950. They remain by virtue of their 
eclecticism and their longevity as primary 
sources for all drama and theatre research con* 
cetitrating on the first half of the century. 

Rashp David Alan* Tedsniqiics of Biographical 
Drama lUuslratcd by ''Bccthovcn/Karl.^ U 
oC Illinois (Speech Commiinicatioa). 

The purpose of this study was to explore 
the techniques involved in writing a bio- 
graphical drama. The method of investigation 
was the writing and production of a full-length 
play about Beedioven, titled "Beethoven/Karl/' 

Tne play dealt with the last two years of 
Beethoven's life. Although the play presented 
many ev«U from his life, the main plot in- 
volved his relationship with his nephew-ward, 
Karl. Despite Karl's desire to join the army, 
Beethoven keeps him under his control. Tension 
develops, increases as Beethoven prepares for 
the premiere of the Ninth Symphony, and 
climaxes in Karl's attempt to commit suicide. 
Beethoven then grants Karl's request, allowing 
him to develop his own identity. 

The theme of the play was that Beethoven's 
personality was suicidal. Karl and other char* 
acters personify aspecu of life (love, business, 
family, music, and self-esteem); the action of the 
play was Beethoven's successive casting away 
these life elements, until he dies. 

Writing the play hivolved dealing with prob- 
lems of research and analysis of historical 
source materials. Facu about Beethoven's life 
influenced the theme, plot, and choice of char* 
acters, but within the established framework, 
specific facts were altered in order to make 
the play more effective. Changes in the script 
maik during rehearsals demonstrated that his- 
torical accuracy was often a handicap; it was 
oonduded that» although a writer ot biogiaph- 
ical drama must take account of facts* he cannot 
allow himself to be in every instance limited to 
them, but must give greatcd weight to the 
demands of the theatre* 
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Sctmatii Beltie« A DcKriptive Study of The* 
atricul Custumiiig in the Court oC Louis XIV« 
I- uf Michigan (Spetch C^omntunication and 
Thratrr)« 

The history of theatrical costuming has been 
cxaraincd only superficially by hiKtorians. More* 
over, there is disagreement among scholars as 
to the acttial mode of stage dress. This study 
examine the styles o{ theatrical dress in the 
court of Louis XIV primarily through graphic 
evidence. There are 208 illustrations utilized 
which were duplicated from original sources 
at the libraries and museums of Paris. Con- 
temporary writings are used as supportive 
evidence. 

Nine styles of theatrical dress were found to 
have been employed In diverse theatrical pro- 
ductions. Each category is defined, discussed, 
and illustrated through contemporary graphic 
sources. The aesthetic standards are also con- 
sidered. 

Major changes in attitude toward theatre 
and its costuming occurred during three time 
spans: laOO UtfiO. IGTiClSflO. 1680.1715. In the 
first period, theatrical design was just begin- 
ninji^ to emerge as an an form. As a result* cos- 
tuming was of great diversity and variable 
quality. In the second segment of time, the 
Court emerged as theatre's greatest patron. 
Under the protection of Louis, designers ap* 
pcarod and the specifically French style of 
costume evolved. The final period saw the 
emergence of opera as France's favorite en- 
tertainment. Consequently, the style of costum- 
ini;^ utilized in opera influence all other forms 
of theanre. 

Since opera was used politically to glorify 
the reign, an abundance of graphic records 
of opera designs were preserved from this last 
period. The study adcnowledges this phenom- 
enon in itt analysis of the full range of the- 
atrical costumfaig between I64S and 1715. 

Shelton. David Leslie. Dramatic Tension in 
Theory and Practice. U of Missouri (Speech 
and Dramatic A*.). 

While many tbeorisu and theatre prac- 
titioners recognize tension as an imporunt 
concept in dramatic literature, few define or 
clarify it. As structural element, tension in- 
cludes only the qualities a playwright con- 
sciously utilizes in hli works. Teiuion may unify 
plays of vertical movement. Such plays omit 
conflict and. in its absence* rely on tension. A 
mood may be one of tension. Rhythm is an 
important meant for evoking mood. Rhythm 
depends upon change. A playwright suggestt 
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rhythms through ellipses* punctuation, capitali- 
nation, italics, and stage directions. Stage dircc* 
tions also indicate mood by their description 
of the technical aspects of the production. 
I/ghts. music, and seuing all contribute to mood. 
Music and lighting changes contain rhythm. 
Unusual or disharmonious elemenu in the set* 
ting create tension in that they suggest future 
developments. Potential or imminence, creates 
tension. Foreshadowing satisfies this same qual- 
ity because it suggests future developments. 
Plays of horizontal movement contain story 
elements that create tension. In such plays, 
much of the action involves efforu by the 
characters to re-achieve tensional balance. Char* 
actcr controls many foreshadowing devices and 
sCory elemenu. The concept of polarity involves 
both character and situation. It demands the 
attraction of opposite impulses. Since tension 
occurs first as awareness of discord, it arises on 
the thought level and results in action on the 
character or plot level. The two original plays 
following this essay demonstrate several ten* 
sional devices. Aftftmath, particularly, depends 
on tension since it focuses tipon a single de- 
cision. 

Sheltoot Lynn Mahler* Modem American Musi* 
cal Theatre Form: An Expressive Deveh^ 
mcnt of Adolphe Appia's Theories of The* 
atre Synthesis, tf of Wisconsin (Theatre and 
Drama). 

Utilizing Adolphe Appia's theories of syn- 
thetic theatre .as the basic theoretical frame- 
work, it is the purpose of this investigadon 
to discern the nature of the intertexture of 
expressive elements in American musical the- 
atre in order to establish a critical pcnpective 
for interpreting the form of this modem 
genre. This study traces the historic develop* 
ment of American musical theatre, identifies 
the essential components of this theatrical genre, 
and analyzes the musicalnlramatic and musical* 
d ramatic-choreographic patterns which char- 
aterize this synthetic fbrm. 

The American musical theatre of the ei^- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries adapted Euro- 
pean forms to new uses. The late nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries saw the synthesis of 
traditional musical theatre forms with those 
more native in character* creating a character* 
istic intertexture. Three fundamental paCtenu 
of mu8ical*dramatic syntheses emerged in the 
mid-twentieth century: the musical play, rhe 
music drama, and the miuical narrative. 

In the twendetb century, the American 
musical acquired dioreographic elemenU as 
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M additional charactcriiUc of iu form* Dance/ 
movement u it is used in the American musical 
theatre can be defined in terms of three in* 
terpreutive kinds: -representative/* ••exptet- 
tive/' and "synthetic." 

Perhaps the most complete expression of 
Appia*s conttpt of lynthi^ in American 
musical theatre is West Side Story. In this 1957 
musical, poetry, music, and chorcgraphic clc* 
menu combined to create an expressive com* 
\>\i'X, Nfoit siguiticant is the fact that movement, 
in close collaboration with music» creates and 
controls the dramatic action* 

SUttrry, Kenneth M. A History of Theatrical 
Activity in Fort Wayne» Indiana, with Em« 
phasis on the ProfesMonal Theadre: 1884- 
im Kent Stale U (Speech)* 

The purpose of the study was to chronicle 
the history of theatre in Fort Wayne. Indiana, 
from 1884 to I905p following in the main the 
method used by Odell in his Annals of the 
Xew York Stage. The writer, stressing profcs* 
sional theatrical activhy, sought to discover iu- 
furmation which would: identify the extent of 
theatrical activity in Fort Wayne; identify the 
major actors, combination companies, and stock 
lumpanies visiting Fort Wayne: determine the 
major dramatic forms and plays most popular 
in the **provin€ei" during Che period; shc^w 
the extent and worth of local dramatic criti 
cism; and show the imporunce of Fort Wayne 
as a '"provincial" theatre town. 

In terms of extent of activity. Fort Wayne 
during the period hotted more than 7flOO at* 
tractions in 4,285 days at seventeen theatres* 
The importance of Fort Waynt i a "pro- 
vindal*' theatre town was supposed by the 
fact that at the high point of the period under 
study Fort Wayne was visited by many of the 
r>00*odd different combination companies which 
toured America. Moreover, Fort Wayne, pri- 
marily because of its excellent railroad location 
on the only direct route between New York and 
Chicago* rivaled even New York City during the 
period in number of perfonnancet proportion- 
ate to population* Ccmtrary to what many 
authors have suggested, the theatre 'Isrovinces" 
as typifikfd by such a town as Fort Wayne were 
not cultural wastelands. 

Somers, John Wibnot. The Sources asid Aes» 
thetics of Modem Drama« U of Missouri 
(Speech and Dramatic Art). 

To determine the existence of a modem 
dramatic ilyle, the study examhies the philo- 



sophic and scientific background o£ the twen- 
tieth century, and correlates stmctural iano* 
vations in music, paintings and architecture 
with dramaturgical approadies in the a ntury. 

Such sdciitisu and philosophers as Albert 
Ehistcin. Ludwig Wittgenstein, and Albert 
Camus indicated the twentieth century has 
evolved a relativistic or subjective world view 
wherein reality derives from the individual 
rather titan from a predetermiMd objecdve 
structure. The aru have reflected this reality 
through an individualistic approach to creating, 
and through a relative manipulation of time 
and space, not to reflect the apparent world, 
but to express that artists inner ideals or 
attitudes. 

Rather than a single style, modem an reveals 
a continuum of styles designated in the study 
as modem romanticism* modem classicism, 
modem mysddm* and modem abitiactionism. 
The playwrights used to iUustrate what appears 
to be a persistent stylistic range in modem 
dramaturgy are August Strindberg, Frank Wede- 
kind. William Butler Yeats. Hugo von Hof* 
nunnsthal, Bernard Shaw, Oscar Wilde, Ed- 
mond Rostand, Leonid Andreyev, Maurice 
Maeterlinck, and Alfred Jarry. 

A persistent problem in modem appraisal has 
been a repeated attempt by critics to prove the 
sameness of diSierent modem styles. Nor have 
critia fully considered the evolution of a new 
philosophic ground that has created this sub- 
jective fragmentation of style* 

Stevens, David. A Study of Christopher Beeston 
and the Phoenix or Cockpit Theatre* Bowling 
Green State U (Speech)* 

The purpose of this study was to investigate 
a Jacobean/Caroline private theatre, the Phoenix 
or Cockpit: iu manager, its repertory. Its stage, 
iu use of auditory and visual eSecu, and Iu 
audience. 

Chapter one concerns Christopher Beeston's 
career and the five companies that played at 
the Phoneix. Chapter two presenu the bibli* 
ographical principles that were used and as* 
signs the nhiety^two extant plays of the re* 
pertory to one of three reliability-of-evidence 
groups. Chapter three esuimines the stage di- 
rections, textual allusions, and scene lequenoes 
of the plays in order to reconsiTua the stmc- 
tural features of the Phoenix stage. Chapt^ 
four concerns auditory and vlstiai effecu. 
Chapter five treau the aiulienoe of the Phoenix. 

The study concludes that (1) Christopher 
Beeston*s businea acumen, theatrical expertiie. 
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and knowledge of human tuture were retponti- 
hk* for ihe iucccu ot hit companies. (2) Struc- 
tural features of the Phoenix suge included i 
bare platform with a uap In the center; three 
doorways; a continuous upper acting space, 
including two **bay windows*' above each of the 
*iili- doors and a gallery like area al>ovc the 
center door; an interior suircasc located very 
near one of the side doors. Hangings were fre- 
quently used. Discoveries could he effected by 
placing hangings in front of any of the door- 
ways. (3) Sound cffectsp music, properties, cos- 
tume, and make-up were used for realistic effect 
or tn enhance mood. (4) The Phoenix audience 
required variety hi dramatic fare and preferred 
S4xnc% colored by sex and spectacle. 
Abwracttd by Chaelcs Boughton 

Sdllwell, Janet EU A Descriptive Study ot the 
K:it:un.iroo Qvlr Theatre 1929*1968. U of 
Michigan (Speech Communicadon and The- 
atrr). 

The Kalamasoo Civic Theatre, founded in 
September of 1929 and still functioning today, 
has never dosed iU doors, cancelled a per* 
formance. or decreased its services to its mem- 
bership. The factor which contributed to this 
impressive record ate the cidtural make-up and 
demands of Kalamaioo as a community* the 
caliber and dedication of the membership* the 
outstanding physical plant, the professionaliNm 
of the suff. the quality of productions, and the 
thirty*nine year managerial guidance of Norman 
F. Carver. 

This study examines the development of the 
Players* organiiation season by season from 
its fbunding. through iu fint thirty-nine years 
of. existence, and ends with Mr. Carver's xe- 
ttrement in June of 1968, It focuses <m policy 
changes, play selection, and innovative addi- 
tions to the Players* production schedule. In 
addition* the study examines the Players* im- 
pressive and responsible leaderhip role in the 
development of community theatre within the 
state of Michigan, the Mkl*west« and the nation. 

The major sources of bloimatioa for this 
study were The KalMuatoo CaxitU and related 
piess releases, and the Players magasine/pro- 
gramp The SpotttghL Additional infotmation 
was provided by Intmlews with surviving 
founders of the organisattoo« board flumbers 
who served throughout the span of thne covered* 
suff members, and the professional difectors 
whose tenure with the Players coveted twenty- 
three of the thirty-nine yean encompassed by 
this study. 



Teague, Anne Dean. Thomas Wood Sutwa^ 
Clontribudons to Amoican Art Theatre with 
Emphasis on the Ketmeth Sawyer Goodman 
Memorial Theatre» 19221990* Louisiana State 
U (Speech). 

This study describe and evaluates the con* 
tributions of Thomas Wood Stevens (1880-1942) 
to the art theatre movement 

The investigation focuses on Stevens* oontri*- 
butions at the Goodman Theatre* 19Z2-l9SQi 
and at the universities of Michigan, Sunfonl, 
Iowa» and Ariiona. Stevens' letters* articles, bro- 
chures, lecture programs* addresses, pageants, 
contracts, interviews, books, and notes provide 
the source material. 

The first chapter gives a biography of .Stevens 
related to the contempotary theatre of his time. 
discuHcs the circuitous route which led Stevens 
to theatre as a vocation, and defines his views 
of art theatre. The next three chapters discuu 
the development and administration of the 
CK)odman Theatre, the structure and policies* 
the Repertory Company, the Studio Group* and 
the theatre school of the Chicago Art Institute. 
The condudhig chapter summarizes Stevens* 
work in educational institutions, national or- 
ganisations* little theatres* and communltf 
theatres after his departure from the Good- 
man. 

The study shows that Stevens envisioned a 
theatre for the artbt who could experiment 
and educate. The endowed Goodman Theatre 
was the capstone ot his ideal art theatre. It 
combined a repertory company of skilled ar- 
tisans with a stringent educational trainhig 
ground not only for artius but audiences. 

^Vhen the Goodman venture failed Stevens 
continued to devote his energies to the theatre. 
His years of teachfaig at Michigan. Stanford, 
Iowa, and Ariiona showed no betrayal of b^s 
beliefs nor compromise of his ideals. He consis- 
tently voiced and published his unswering con* 
cepts of art theatre. 

Tews* Thomai C A Reconscructloo of the 
hettin}^ for Three Operas Designed by nUp- 
po Juvarra in Rome« 1710-171SL Innls l sna 
State U (Speech)* 

The purpose of this study was to discover 
the construction procedures employed in build* 
ing settings for eariy eighteenth-century operas 
by reconstructing three eooplete operas destgnsd 
by Filippo Juvarra: ConstMiino Pio (1710)* 
Teodosh It Gtovane (1711). and It Ciro (1712). 
These were designed In Rmne for the Caidfaial 
Ottoboni for a small theanw b his oOdtl 
residence, the Paboo delta CanceUerla* 
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The study relied upon the librctio fot each 
of the openu. containing engtavingi of sdl of 
the Kttingt* Juvarra'i iketchci* teak drawingi 
of the theatre, ami worki on pcttpcctivc by 
three of Juvarra'l antecesMrt. The MrttinRt were 
reconstructed by using the engraiving for each 
of the scenes and the drawings of the theatre. 

The study revealed the following: (1) Almost 
all of the scenery ivas composed of flat scenes 
placed parallel to the front of the stage. (2) 
Juvarra*s design technique was hi direa con* 
ttast to that of Andrea Pom and Ferdlnando 
CalU^Btbiena in that he surted by working 
on sketches of hit scenes rather than on a 
ground plan. (S) Jfuvarra's design technique 
led him to experiment with the visual impres* 
ftion Kiven by his settings, resulting in hia 
deviloping four visual effects; he paid incr»s> 
inK attention to the mood of the scene in his 
lighting effects and scttings-^hc depicted more 
landscape and less architmurc, he relied in- 
creasingly u|ion asymmetric balance, and he de* 
emphasired the vanishing point, bringing the 
eye of the si cctator down stage to the per* 
former. 

Tritachlerf James J. Three Variations oa the 
History Pby: A Burkcian Analysis. Ohio State 
U (Theatre). 

The purpose of this study was to prepare 
a broader analysis of the genre of the history 
play than has previously been performed. Three 
plays were selected for the purpose: Shake* 
speare's Richard Ih from the period hi which 
the history was 8nt developed; Schiller's WaU 
Unstein, from the period in which the history 
H*as enjoying a huge revival; and Buchner's 
Dantom Tod, the first ''modem'* history. 

The methods used were derived fiom the 
writhigs of the American critic Kenneth Burke. 
Fcnudic analysis, cluster analysis, and fonnal 
analysis were used in concert. 

Conclusions were derived conmning both 
the method of analysis and the subject proper. 
Burkeian method^ hmg remgniied by speech 
scholars, was found to be advantageous when 
applied to the study of the drama. With regard 
to the history play itselt exlsthig definittons 
of the genre were found to be wanting due 
to excessive concentration upon the Eliiabethan 
manifdtfa t loo of the history. While prior 
critia appear to be ONmci In stating that the 
history should provide a definite politico-hls* 
torical setting and a panoramic structure* other 
pohits made by earlier critics need soose quali* 
fication. Rather than demanding that the pro- 
cagoalsi be a public Sgme, one might do 
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iKtter to request that he be a spiritual embodi- 
ment of his age. While it appears correct to 
state tlut tte history must embody the autlH>r's 
purpose to give form to a drama, other world- 
pictures beaidos the Elizabethan should be con- 
sidered. 

Wallace^ Raymond V, TheaUre Critics for Daily 
New York New^pers, 1960-1970. Kent State 
U (Speech), 

The purpose of this ttudy was threefold: 
to investigate the role of the daily New York 
City newspaper critic of theatre as perceived 
by himself and the newspaper, to dctermhie 
to what extent this philosophy was reflected 
in his reviews, and to detemiine if there were 
any truth to the assumed power the critics as a 
group hold over a play's success. 

Eight daily critics and three newspaper 
editors were interviewed personally by the 
author. The interviews were recorded on tain; 
whenever possible. The critics* output for all 
or part of the decade, 190O-197O, was then 
read, analyzed, and compared to the philo* 
Sophies of the individual critics and editors. 

It was discovered that the daily newspaper 
critic is not a •'critic** at all, but a "reviewer.** 
As a group they see themselves, for the most 
part, as a type of market researcher serving 
the potential audience of the theatre by de- 
scribing the show to them and advising them 
to go or not to go, The evidence also would 
seem to reflate the mythical power of the 
critics to control a play's success. 

Weaver, Richard A. The Dramaturgy of Elmer 
Rice. U of Missouri (Speech and Dramatic 
Art). 

The purpose of this disierution was to first 
determine the theories of the playwright Elmer 
Rkc. then to evaluate the effect of those the- 
ories on his pbywritbig practices. Rice's theories 
fall into two major divisions: hia theories of life 
and his theories of art A brief biography of 
Rice provides a basia for his theories of lifo. 
These theories are further divided Into three 
main categories: political and eoonml^ ethical 
or moral, and meUphysical and religious. 
Artistically, Rlce*s theorka seemed at variance 
with his profession. He seriously questioned 
the capability of theatre art to adileve serfous- 
ness. He preferred to separate . drunatic art 
(writhig) boa the art of the theatre (pro- 
duction). He bit that dramatic art was setfously 
hampered by lis dependence on theatre art for 
iu communlatloQ. AlttMmgb all of the playa 
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indirectly include some aspect of hii beliefs, the 
l>asi groiit> moti directly re&^ti Ricc*i theories. 
While most of hii pvmaiccs reflect his attitudes. 
Mime* of Ms plays reveal dispariti(*« tuiwecn his 
iK'Iiff ami hU practici^s. Most nolai)ly tins.- urn- 
ilictft occur in the area of economic theori^ 
\t^rsus artistic theories. Most importantly, the 
study indicates the manner in which Elmer 
Rice reflected his own background and hit 
limct. 

Wetland, Richard J. The Changing Concepts 
of Dramatic Action and Their Relationship 
to Theatrical Form. U of MinncioU (Specdi 
Communication), 1972* 

This study is based on the assumption 
that the form tnd idea of dramatic literature 
arc related to the form and idea of theatrical 
production. The writer examines the relation* 
Oiips of certain concepts of dramatic action in 
the literary form which Barnard Hewitt has 
observed seem to call for movement patterns 
that %u-!ut*« thr illiiMon of "real life." and the 
rclaticmdiips of certain types of action that call 
for compositional patterns which appear to 
deviate from the •*true to life." The investiga* 
tton is also guided by the assumption that the 
compositional factors of body position, area, 
level* ipace» and movement require artistic ar* 
rangement in order to arrive at a theatrical 
form consistent with the literary qualities of a 
given drama. 

Five prompt books of professional production! 
are used as a means of illustrating how varia* 
tions in the characteristics of dramatic action 
have been expressed in space on stage. The pro. 
duction books analyied include The Sea Gull 
Production Score, The Glass Menagerie, Mother 
Couraf^e, A nrrnm Play, and Prometheus 
Bound. 

Documentary detail from the five produn on 
books indicates that an artistic arrangement of 
the compositional factors of body position, 
iita* level, space, and movement contributes 
to a particular form on a continuum witb one 
end labeled '^iife^like** and the other ''lets 
life-like.** The findings support the hypothesis 
that the changing concepts of dramatic liter- 
ary action have a relationship to the form 
of theatrical behavior expressed in space on 
stage. 

Wbalcy, Frank U Jr. A Descriptive Com- 
pendium of Selected Historical Accessories 
Commonly used as Stage Properties. Florida 
State V (Theatre). 
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Articles in common daily use. most likely to 
appear in period stage productions were re* 
reached. For eaie of reference, the material 
was divided into the following epochs: andent 
Egypt. Homeric to classical Greece. Roman 
republic and empire, medieval Europe. six<» 
tecnth century, seventeenth century, eighteenth 
century* and nineteenth century. 

The following practical categories of acces- 
Mtrles were chosen and are treated in each 
v\Hich: food» Ubie service, fircmakers and illu* 
minating devices, tobacco and related acoessorict. 
arms (but not armor), writing materials, toilet 
articles, and luggage. 

In each epoch, new Inventions, innovations 
and significant modifications on existing articles 
are noted and where practical illustrated with 
ftcale line drawings showing form. There are Sll 
plates of line drawings included in the work. 
Suggestions ate given for adapting these objects 
m st;iRe um*. This work covers only ilic main- 
>tr(am of wtnitem civilixation. 

Wilker* Lawrence J. The Theatrical Business 
Practices of William A. Brady. U of IllbtoJi 
(Speech Conunimicadon). 

This study examines the busineu practices 
(if William A. Brady to provide insights into 
the usually confidential operations of a the* 
atrical producer. Contracts, correspondence, ac- 
count tHM>k«. minutes of l>oards of directors 
iMrt*tin'T« and busincss.records in the Museum of 
the c:itv of New York formed the basis of the 
Ktudy. These indicate how Brady assembled the 
rlrments of production, operated as a co*pro- 
ducer. exploited theatrical properties, and futic- 
tinned as a theatre landlord. 

The study revealed that in assembling the 
elemenu of productton Brady attempted to 
achieve maximum profit by gaining control 
over the artist and /or produa through con- 
tracts constructed in his favor. 

Brady adapted practices to fit changing con* 
ditions* When money could be made on the 
road he riiked financial lou on Broadway tor 
it. When fihn promised to become lucrative be 
joined the industry. When the Syndicate re- 
stricted him he reliquished a measure of his 
autonomy to the Shuberu thus gaining new 
ct>ntrol and ectmomic rewards. 

Flexibility was alio evidenced in Brady's 
ability to view a single play as many producU 
cadr with iu own dinstina market. It carried 
over into hit operation of the Playhouse where 
he esublisbed a favored iio*guarantee policy 
for himself and a variety of financial plant 
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gcAitd to cxtnct Bunglnmm profit from other 
producen. 

In general Bmdy relted on an elaborate 
structure of cootnctural righu to conduct 
butinetft. He always took the offensive in deal* 
ings; thus, shifting the burden of proof to the 
other party while gaining the rewards of his 
action* 

Wrij^t* Mary Elin« The Effects of Creative 
Drama oo Person Prrceptioii. U of Minnesota 
(Theatre Aru), 1972. 

Three teachen each taught a creative drama 
class stressing characterisatioa. a creative drama 
dau stressing dramatic torn, and an oral in- 
terpretation class for three different groups of 
sixth grade studenu from a middle daM urban 
area. A fourth control group had no special 
instructions. The students were pre-tested on 
Feffer's Role Taldng Task (RTT) and the 
Lunrer Instrument for formal reasoning ability. 
They were retcsled on the RTT immediately 
after the series of fifteen, 45-minute classes and 
again after an interval of 24 weeks during 
which they had no spedal drsma or speech 
classes. 

An iniercorrelation between the Lutirer scort's 
for formal reasoning ability weie significantly 
related to improvement on the RTT (p. 15). 
Research with children of a wider age range is 
needed to determine if children must be capable 
of formal reasoning before they can learn 
through creative drama to take the perspective 
of other. 

An analysis of variance was made to determine 
the effect of course of study* teacher* and sex 
on RTT improvement Boys who had taken 
creative drama (but not girls) received signifi- 
cantly higher role*taking scores on a post-test 
(p. J)5) and on a follow-up test 24 weeks later 
(p. .05). Thus creative drama is a demonstrated 
means of helping boys develop role*Uking skills. 

Wyman, Stephen J. A Translatlm ind Gdti- 
cal Analysis of Two Plays by Alfonso Saslie. 
V of Michigan (Speech Communication and 
Theatre). 

This dissertation provides English translations 
of two of Alfonso Sastse's most Important playsi, 
U MofdaxA (The C^) md En Im ned (Im ih^ 
N€i^ Along with the ttinslattoni there Is an 
extensive critical analysis of each play. These 
analyses uke the point of view tfiat the plays 
are Intended for p^ f^^^anff and ihmiM be 
analyaed as pieces of tbeatie rather than pbOo* 
sophlcal or Utcrary trace Coosequently* the 



techniques of analysis employed are those which 
would aid in answering the quesloo: bow 
does this play worii In Sastrti*s theatre? 

There Is also a brief consideration of Sastre's 
thought and art as they are reflected in his 
essays and pbiys, and an even briefer history 
of the modem Sk>an{sh theatre. These sections 
are included to be of service to the specific 
analyses and are not full studies in themselves. 

It was shown that Satre considers wridng 
for the theatre to be a political act, and his 
usk as a pbywrigfat Is to find a method for 
translating political thought inu> theatrically 
viable works. He does this by creating an in* 
vestigative theatre, one where narraUve Is the 
form and ^'penetrative realism" is the style. He 
attempu to bring the specutors to a ''pre* 
political** sute of mind* where they are ready 
to begin to take remedial action against the 
sodal injustices portrayed on stage* 

Yen, Joseph Oien-ying* Two Modem CSiincse 
Dramas Translated Into EngUshx A 5formy 
Nighi VisUor by Chang Vung^Hsiang and As 
EUmsl as Hemtm mtd Barih by Wu Jo» 
Including an Introduction to Modem Qii- 
nese Drama. Bri^iam Young U (Spcedi and 
Dramatic ArU)* 

This disserution Is an English transhdon of 
two fulMengdi modem CfaJnese dramas: Mr. 
Chang Yung-hsiang's (A Stormy Night Visitor, 
(Feng-yu Ku-Jen Lai) and Wu Jo's As EUmat 
as Heaven and is^tA (Tien-chang Ti-dilu). 
These two translated p'sys are not only fine 
dramatic pkces but al» quite representative 
of the creative lines foil v ed by cootemponry 
playwrights of the Republic of China. 

This is the first Engllih transhitfam of these 
plays written by contemporary playwrighu In 
Taiwan* the only free province of the Republic 
of China. Also, this dissertation hidudes an hi- 
troduction to tlw devetopment of modem 
Chinese theaHe, 

Zahler, William Jr. The Husband and IMfe 
Relationship In Amerkasi Drama firam 1919 
to 19S9. Kent State U (%wcdi). 

The study ahns to determine if American 
dramatisu and sociologists agreed on the Identi- 
fied major Issoes In the husband and wife re- 
lationship during the I920't and 19S0*s. Sbuy- 
three of SS9 ptoys producad hi New York City 
durhig the period wete deemed most relevant 
to the problem. Al least twenty works by social 
scientists were sdected for tetetenoe. 

The study conduded that the ^^^^t*^ wete 
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■oimd lodal cbi/ssvtn in thil they igrced with 
the lodologiiti Oii the nujor iaiuet. Howe\xT» 
they did not alwiyi agiee %vith todologitu 
ai to the adjustments required in each case. 
As sodal thinkers both agreed on the mariul 
adjustmeiiu mudc by ncwlyweds» on incompati- 
bility as tlie prime source ot the unhappy 
marriage, on the forgiveness ot a husband^s 
infidelity and on a reluctance to forgive the 
adulterous wife. Although both identified eicag* 
geratcd hidividuation as a threat to mairiage, 
only the dramatistt as social thinkers cham* 
pioned to any extent the preservation of the 



married permi as an individual in modern 
society. Although both agreed on the im» 
porunoft of romantk love as a requirement 
for the happy marriage, only Ute dramatists 
regarded romantic love as a panacea for many 
conflicu. Contrary to the sociologists, the dra» 
matisu as social thinkers refused to accept 
woman's emancipation in total and they re- 
jected divorce as a final end to marriage. In 
addition, dramatists presented the husband as 
superior in most respects to the wife. Drama* 
tists of the period advanced no new ideas in 
respect to the huiband and wife relationship. 
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and Dramatic Art), 1973, Ph.D. 26710* 

Sadow^ki, Rntiert Paul. An Analvsis of Statu* 
tory l4tH*s Governing Commercial and Ed- 
ucational Hroadcauing in the Fifty States. 
I ' of Iowa (Spet*ch and Dramatic Art), I97S. 
Ph.l>. 26711 

Sliipley. Charles W. Entertain Information: A 
Study (»f the Quiz Format in U.S. Net- 
work Radio Programming, I930*19r>0. Flor- 
ida Slate U (Communication), 1971. Ph.D. 
2G7I2 

SiIIrt. JcKin £, Frager. Cinematic Techniques 
and Interpretation in Film and Television 
Adaptations of Shakespeare's Hamlet. U of 
Michigan (Spi^ch Communication and The- 
atre). 197.1. Ph,D, 8571S* 

Simcm. William. The Hlms of Jean Vigo. New 
Vrirk V (Cinema Studies), 1973. Ph. D. 26714 

Smeyak. C;erald P. The History and Develop- 
ment of Broadcasting in Guyana, South 
America. Ohio State V (Speech Communis 
cation). 197.S. Ph.D. 26715* 

Smith. Frcil Le^die. The Selling of the First 
Amendment: An Analysis of Congressional 
Investigations of Four CBS Documentary 
Projects. Florida SUte U (Communication). 
1972. Ph D. 26716 

Stanley. Jack R. A History of the Radio and 
Television Western Dramatic Series Gun- 
moke 1932-1973. I of Michigan (Speech 
C:ommunlcation and Theatre). I97S. Ph.D. 
20717* 

Starona. William J. Information Acquisition 
Patterns in Village Sri Lanka: An Applied 
Structural Mmici of Communication and 
Development. Indiana U (Speech), 1973, 
Ph.D. 26718 

Wrad, George Adam. Buster Keaton and the 
Dynamics of Visual Wit. Northwestern U 
(Radio Television and Film), 1973. Ph.D, 
26719 

Wellman. John F* Storcr Broadcasting Company 
—Its History. Organiiation and Operation, 
U of Michigan (Speech Communication and 
Theatre). 197S. Ph,D, 26720* 



MASS COMMUNICATION 

MaUers Theses 

Ackerman, Mitchell Wayne. An Exploratory 
Study of the Obntved Diiferena'S in Tele- 
\ision Program Production Resulting from 
a Struct urc^d and an Lhisiructuretl Tele- 
viHion Workshop for Elementary School 
Children, V of Maryland (Speech and Dra- 
matic Art), 1973. M,A, 26721 

Bailey, Cecelia Anne, Louisiana^ First Venture 
Into Educational Tele\ ision 19.VJ* 196H 
Louisiana State U— Baton Rouge (Speech). 
197S. MA, 26722 

Balon, Robert E. Adolescent Attitude*! Toward 
Resolved and Unrcsolvctl Television Vio- 
lence, U of Wyoming (Communication & 
Theatre). 1973, Mu\. 26723 

Bandy, Philip R, Direcc and Indirect Rela- 
tionships between Network Corporate 
Growth and Documentary Programs. Mtchi- 
gan State U (Television R: Radio). 1973. 
MA. 26m 

Banu, Charles R, The Rhetorical Vision of the 
ABC Exfening Nrws: Campaign 72. V of 
Minnesota (Speech Communication). 1973. 
MA. 26725 

Bloom. Ijirry Allen. A Study of the Deadline 
of Television Anthology Drama. Pennsyl- 
vania State U (Speech Communication), 
1973. MA. 26726 

Braatz, Ernest. Promotional Rtxording Un a 
Liberal Arts College (Tape). Fairfield V 
(Graduate School of Communication), 1972. 
Mj\. 26727 

Brown, Donald. Communication and Perceptual 
Differcna^s In Purchasing. Fairfield V 
(Graduate School of Communication), 1973. 
M,A. 26728 

Calvin, Larry Nelson, Two-Fold Analysis of 
Selected Sermons of Horace Wooten Busby, 
Abilene Christian Colkice (Communication), 
1973, MA. 26729 

Campbell, Thomas. Effect of Communication 
Change in Plant Operation. Fairfield V 
(Graduate School of Communication). 1971. 
M A. 26730 

r^rr, Richard. Propaganda Plan and Its Imple- 
mentation, Fairfield U (Graduate School of 
Communication). 1973. M.A. 26731 

Catalano. Robert. A Media Happening: Presi* 
dent Nixon's Trip to China, Fairfield 
(Graduate School of Communication), 1979. 
MA. 26732 

Cerezo, Joviu. The Role of Mau Communica- 
tion in Philippine Rural DevekH>ment« Fair- 
field V (Graduate School of Communica- 
tion). 1973. M,A. 26733 
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Cbriuetiscn, Peter C. ReLitiooihip Bctweeo 
V*tsual Training and Interpreution of Cer* 
tain Ambiguoiu Fiim Sequences. U of Ore* 
gou (Speech), 1973. MA. 267S4 

Cohen. Sharon. Photography and lu Ommuni* 
cation of Reality (Slides). Fairfield U <Grad* 
uare School of Communication)! 197S. MA. 
267S5 

CoUey. Agnes R. The Development and Evalu^ 
ation of Tcteviied Instruction in a Ninth 
Coadc Language Study* U of Oregon 
(Sptt^h). 1973. M.A. 26736 

Corcoran. Parrel John. The Cultural Context 
of Irish Broadcaiting. Northern Illinois U 
(Sp<Tch Communication). 1973. M.A. 26737 

Coutani. Raymond. Dionysius and Apollo fTape 
, k Rmm Film). Fairfield U (Graduate School 
of Communication). 1970. M.A. 26738 

Curtis, Carolyn. A Surxey of Public Relations 
in Texafi' Top 100 Corporations. Stq>hcn 
F. Austin State U (Communication). 1973. 
MA. 26729 

l)\\|c*ssanclro. Vincent. Birth and Development 
of Puhlic Relations at AT k T. Fairfield 
U ^Graduate School of Communication), 
IM9. M.A. 26740 

Daley, Dorecn Vne of Radio in Molding Public 
Opinion (Tape). Fairfield (Graduate 
School o' Communication). 1973. M.A. 26741 

Dantflton. C<wendolyn M. Tlie 1972 Cigarette 
Tax Referendum: A Mass Communication 
Campaign. Portland State U fSpeech). 1972. 
M.A. 26742 

Degan. John M. The "I rime Time Acceu** 
Rule: A History and Analyiii of its Develop* 
ment and Firit Years of Operation. U ot 
Mhmeiou (Speech Communication), 1973. 
M.A. 26743 

Doian, John. The Communications Impact of 
Network Television Sports on Life In 
America. Fairfield U (Graduate School of 
Communication)* 1972* M*A. 26744 

Pahey, James. Cltixen Pamphlet on Cable T.V. 
Fairfield U (Graduate School of Communis 
cation), 1973. MA. 26745 

Fakhimi. Naxan. French Cinema: Marienbad 
and the Critics. II of Wisconstn-^Midison 
(Communication ArU). 1973. M.A. 26746 

Ferguson. Douglu Alan. The First Major 
Market Cable Television Failure: A Case 
Study of the 1967 CATV Efforu in Lake* 
wood, Ohio. Ohio State U (Speedi Gm* 
munication). 1973. UA. 26747 

Fragola, Joseph Christopher. Rudloe: A Oocu* 
menury Film. Florida Sute U (Communi* 
cation), 1972* MS. 26748 



Fraseri Charles. Advertising Regulaiions« Fair* 
field U (Graduate School ot Communica* 
tioti), 1973. MA. 26749 

Futernick, Steven C. A DcMicriptive Analysis of 
the Television Daytime Serial. U of Mary* 
land (Speech and Dramatic Art), 1973. M*A. 
26750 

Cillingham, Barbara. WHYY, Channel 12: 
Evening Programming 1965 to 1970, U of 
Delaware (Speech and Dmmatic Arts), 1970. 
M.A. 26751 

Glasherg, Roxanne. A Critical Analysis of Jean 
Renofr*s Boudu sauve des eaux And Le 
Crime de Monsieur /^nge. U of Wisconsin 
— Maclifon (Communication Arts), 1973. 
M.A. 2G752 

Graves, Elaine. £1 MalCriado. Fairfield U (Grad* 
uate School of Communi ation). 1973. M.A. 
26753 

Hale, Katherine Lee Dawkins. A St^jdy of the 
News Coverage Given to the 1972 Presi* 
dential Campaign by Two Daily Metro* 
politan Newspapers and iM Relation to the 
Outcome of the Election. Abilene Christian 
r4)llege (Communication), 1973. M A. 267M 

Haney, James Ray. A Study of Four Fram 
Speeches by Sam Raybum. Abilene Chris* 
tian College (Communication), 1973. M.A. 

2575.5 

Henderson, Pauline E. Common Carrier CATV: 
Technological. Regulatory and Economic 
Aspects. U of Nebraska at Omaha (Speech). 
1973. MA. 26756 

Henry, Raymond £• A Descriptive Study of 
Matt Credibility Among Senior Citiiens. U 
of Oregon (Speech), 1973, M^. 26757 

Hillebrand Frands V. A Systems Analysis of 
Three Broadcasting ProJecU in Develop- 
ing Countries. Michigan State U (Television 
k Radio), 1973. M.A, 26758 

Hcmimel, Maurice* Cmnmunication and Censor- 
ship. Fairfield U (Graduate School of Cmn- 
munication), 1973. MA. 26759 

Infante, Daisy. Comparative Analysis of Ameri- 
can and Philipine Free Press. Fairfiehl U 
(Graduate School of Communication), 1973, 
MA. 26760 

Jones, Jenny Lee. Motivatkms and Gratifioitions 
of Daily Serial Viewers* Colorado Sute U 
(Speech and Theatre Arts). 1973, M.A. 26761 

Kapittke* Jack L. A Status Survey of the Print 
and Audio-Visual Media Curriculum in 
Wisconsin Senior High Schools. U ol Wis- 
consln— Steven! Poiat (Cmnmunlcation), 
1972. MJ,T, 26762 

Rata, Erie Stephen* A Comparison of News 
Dedsion^Mtklng by Members of the Florida 
Sute Legislative and Executive Branches 
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and Capitol Pmi. Fkirida Sutc U (Com* 
munication). 197L MS. 26763 

KauU. Samlra. Prcttdeiit Johnson and Pmidcnt 
Xi^on--Tht*ir Uie of Tck*viiion and the 
Rclalionkhip to Gallup Poll Raiings. V of 
WiHiontln-^Madiion (Ccimmunicaiion Am). 
I97J. M.A. 26764 

Kcmplin. Maxinc Jordan. Dcvclopini; a Rc* 
lit^oui Radio Scriei for Women in Priion. 
Abilene Christian College (Communication). 
1975. MA. 26765 

King. Susan R. Television Joumalitm. FaiHicUl 
V (Graduate School of Communication). 
197S. MA. 26766 

Kn^ider. Jacques. Late-night Talk Programming 
im the Networks. 19301 972. Kent Suie V 
(S|K»ech), 197S. M.A. 26767 

Ijirgo. Jimmie R. The Three- Week Analysis of 
Staff Stories in the Inverted Pyramid Style 
in the Washington Past, The Courier- 
Journai and the Lfdgrr and Times. Murray 
State I' (Communications). 1973. M.A. 26768 

l^yton* Karen R. Yugoslavia: A Description of 
lu Information Media. Structures, and 
Audiences. Michigan State U (Televiiaon fte 
Radio). 1973. MA. 26769 

l edford. Larry Allen. A Case Study of the 
Advent of CATV— NcKark. Ohio, with Spe- 
cial Attention to luues in Education. Ohio 
State V (Speech Communication). 1973. 
M.A. 26770 

Lehman. Peter R. The Search for A Balance 
Between East and West: An Analysis of 
John Ford's Fort Apache and She Wore A 
Yellow Ribbon* U of Wisconsin — Madison 
(Communication Aru). 1973. M.A. 26771 

Lubianski. ShirUy l^med. A Rhetorical Analy- 
sis of The Hour of the Furnaces, V of 
Texas at El Paso (Drama and Speech). 1975. 
M.A. 26772 

Lull. Jamet T. Dimensions of persua^ibility for 
a Seleaed Counter Advertisement: An Ex* 
perimcntal Investigation. 1^ of Oregon 
Speech). 1973. M.A. 26773 

Mancini. Robert Anthony. A System of Spot 
Buying in Radio Station Selection for the 
Purpose of Reaching Prime Prospect Listen- 
ing Audiencen with the Commercial Met* 
ra^. Wayne Slate U (Speech Ccmimunica*^ 
liofl k Theatre). 1973. MA. 26774 

Martin. David. Media: lu Effect On Youth. 
Ages 13-17 (Tapes). Fairfield U (Graduate 
School of Communicatioo). 1971. M.A. 26775 

Martin* Reynold. As the T%irtg U Bent (Side^. 
Fairfield U (Graduate Sdiool of Communi- 
cation). 1973. MA. 26776 

McKeague. Donna. Federal Regulations of Drug 
Advertising Powers, Limitations and Impli* 
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cations. Michigan State U (Communica^ 
tion). 1973. MA. 26777 

Mcdler, Mary Beth. A Report of Television Pro- 
gramming for the Senior atiien: A Case 
Study of a Demonslmtion Sc*rv\ce. V ul 
Oregon (Speech). 1973. MA. S6778 

Nasser. David L. Some Differential Effects of 
Various Mass Media Channels on Recall. 
In\'olvement and Arousal. U of Connecticut 
(Speech). 1973. MA. 26779 

Nicholson. Margie A. The lk?velopmcnt and 
Tie of Broadcasting in Austria. V of Wis- 
consin— Madiion (Communication Arts). 
1973. MA. 26780 

O'Connor. Joseph Loan. A Production Bo<* 
of the Film. Art of the Mende. U of Mary* 
land (Speech and Dramatic Arr^ 1973. MA. 
26781 

Oliver. Deborah Lynn. A Sur%ry of American 
Critical Reaction to the Film Career of 
Clarence Btown. V of Tennewee (Speech 
and Theatre). 1973. M.A. 26782 

Ortman. Bruce Leroy, Effects of Lighting 
Angles on Character Perception. Wayne 
Sute U (Speech Communication & Theatre), 
1973. MA. 26783 

Padderud. Allan Bruce. Children's Reactions to 
Television Advertising. Ohio State U 
(Speech Communication). 1973. MA. 26784 

Payne. Glenna Tolbcrt. A Descriptive Analysis 
of WLWT-TVs Coverage of Four Civil 
Disturbances in Ondnnati, Ohio. Indiana U 
(Radio and Television). 1973. M.A. 26785 

Pedc, Jeffrey W. Structural Film: A Critinil 
Study of its Origins and Aesthetic Princi- 
ples. U of Wisconsin— Madison (Communi* 
aUon Arts). 1973. MA. 26786 

Pun. Peggy S. A Descriptive Analysis of the 
Production Techniques in the Teaching 
of the Alphabets on Sesame Street. V of 
Wisconsin — Madison (Communication Arts). 
1973. MA. 26787 

Rappoport. Steven. Mimesis and the Cinema: 
Three Approaches. Queens College. City U 
of N#w York (Communication Arts and 
Sciences). 1973. M.A 26788 

Raybum. J. D. II. Instructional Television: 
Concepts and Attitudes of the Members of 
the First District Educational Association 
of Kentudty. Murray State U (Communica* 
tions), 1978. M S. 26789 

Reed, CertkUne Emma. The Role and Influence 
of the Mother on the Tdevlskm Viewing 
of the Piescbool Child. PenosylvanU Sute 
U (Speedi Communication), 1973. MA. 
26790 
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Rcfpresi, Jiunet R. The New Motion Picture 
Ruling Code and lu ESccu on Teenage 
' Audiences. Michigan Sute U (Television k 
Radio). 1971 MJi. 26791 

Ritier* Patricia Wise. Value Structures ai Re- 
veale<l by a Content Analysis of Five Chil- 
dren's Television Programs. Ohio Sute U 
(Speech Communication), 1973. M.A. 267S2 

Roborham, Robert. Underground Press and 
Freedom of the Preu, News{>apcrs. Fairfield 
V (Graduate School of Communication). 
1971. M.A. 2679S 

Rose. Brian G. Frank Copra's Soci?' Films. U 
of Wisconsin — Madi!«ot '''.iimmunication 
Aris). 1973. M.A. 26794 

Rota, Joscp. Media Trust, Media Preference, 
and l^vvlt of Public Information By Sub* 
Groups in Mexico City. Michigan State U 
(Communication), 1973. M.A. 2679!i 

Rourkc, David. Effect of Communication Baied 
CIA. Fairfield U (Graduate School of Com- 
munication)* 1973. MA. 26796 

Selnow, Gary. Elaborated and Restricted Codes: 
An Analysis of Children and Adult Tele- 
vision Programs. Michigan Sute U (Com- 
munication). 1973. MA. 26797 

Setter, Catherine Louise. Telescuola: The De* 
velopment and Demise of lulian Educa- 
tional Television. Florida State U (Com- 
munication). 1973. M^. 26798 

Sewell, AnEta H. The Effect of the Prime-time 
Access Rule on Programming Practices on 
Selected Network-Afliliated Television Sta- 
tions in Ohio. Kent Sute U (Speech), 197S. 
M.A. 26799 

Skolnick, David Lawrence. A Descriptive Study 
of an Inmate-produced Videoupe to be 
Utilized During Orientation at a Correc- 
tional Institution. Pennsylvania Sute U 
^Speech Communication). 1973, M.A. 26800 

.Smith, James R, The EffecU of Speeded De- 
livery of Radio News on Recall and Source 
Evaluation. U of Conneaicut (Speech). 1979* 
Mj%. 26801 

Snyder. Lawrence Allan. Credibility Differences 
Among Channel Sources in the 1972 Presi- 
dential Election. Illinois State U (Informa- 
tion Sciences), 1973. M^. 26802 

Steinke, Gary Lee. An Approach to Modem 
Dance on Television. Midiigan Sute U 
(Television ft Radio). 197S. MA. 26803 

Stith, Randall Robert. The Hero as Lasen An 
Analysis of the Image of Youth in the 
American Cinema of the Late Sixties. Ohio 
sute U (Speech Communication). 1973. M.A. 
26804 



Tatter. Charles W.* Jr. Attitudes of Selected 
Television Broadcasters Toward Childrenli 
Religious Television Programming. Western 
Illinois U (Communication Aru and Sci- 
ences), 1973. UJi. 26805 

Ticc, Alexander. A Radio Documcnury: Cam- 
pus Police. Kent Sute U (Speech), 1973. 
26806 

Torbet, Jan. A Study of the Development of 
Cable Television in Memphis, Tennessee. 
Memphis State U (Speech Communication). 
1973. MA. 26807 

Troyke, David Paul. The Influence of Chan- 
nels. Sources and Message Content on Presi- 
* dential Candidate Image. Illinois State U 
(Information Sciences), 1973. M.S. 26808 

Tsadik, Yohancs Gabre. The Eihopian Broad- 
casting Service. Northein Illinois U (Speech 
Communication), 1972. M.A. 26809 

Wakshlag, Jacob J, The Effects of Camera 
Angle and Image Size on Mediated Source 
Credibility and Interpersonal Attraction. 
Illinois State U (Information Sciences). 1973, 
Mj\. 26810 

Waldrop. Timothy Paul. A Study of the Re- 
called Use of Alabama ETV in Elementary 
and Secondary Schools by Auburn Uni- 
versity Students. Auburn U (Speech Com* 
munication), 1973. MA* 26811 

Walke.*, Patricia Ann. An Analysis of the Ele> 
ment of Protest Rhetoric in the film 
"Women in Love". Ohio Sute U (Speech 
Communication). 1973. M.A. 26812 

Weathers. William A. Press Coverage of UFO*s. 
1 947* 1966. Murray State U (Communica- 
tions). 1973. Mj^. 26813 

Webb. Glanel. Commercial Television and Chil- 
dren. Baylor U (Oral Communication). 
1973. MA. 26814 

Wiles, Truman Dale. Denominational Use of 
Radio, Television and Film: A Study of the 
Church of the Brethren. Northern Illinoli 
U (Speech Communication). 1973. M.A. 
26815 

Williams, Wenmouth. Jr. A Preliminary De- 
scription of Selected Individual Responses 
to the Viewing of Video Taped Newscast* 
Florida Sute U (Communication), 1970. 
M.S. 26816 

Wittek. Warren Ted. CATV Franchise: Com- 
parison of Municipality Frandiise SUndards 
Measured Against FCC Recommendations. 
Northern Illinois U (Sp^edi Communica- 
tion). I97S. MJi. 26817 

Woodby. Kathleen Ruth. The Elhnination of 
Cigarette BroadcaU Advertising: A Model 
for Analysis and Predictk>n. North Texas 
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State U (Speech Communication), 197S. 
MA. 2681R 

Zimmer Anne Carter* Mau Communication 
as Culture Tranimisiion: An Alteniative 
Point of View. Ohio State U (Speech Com* 
munication), 197S. MA, 26819 

/^la. David. A Commun;.ation Approach to 
Ekistics. Fairfield U iv*raduate School ot 
Communication) 1972. MA. S68S0 

Zussnun. Atan H. An Analysis of Bbdc Radio 
Sutions in Two Major MarkeU: Chicago 
and Milwaukee. U of Wisconiin^Madison 
(Communication Arts), 1973. M.A. 26821 



PUBUC ADDRESS 
Doctoral Difsertatiom 

Adams, Michael Fred. A Critical Analysis of the 
Rhetorical Strategics of Senator Howard H. 
Baker. Jr. in Hit 1972 Campaign for Rc* 
Election. Ohio State U (Speech Communi* 
cation). 1973. Ph.D. 26822* 

Alexander. Joseph C. Jr. The Horailectical 
Theory and Practice of James T. Cleland. 
Ohio U (School of Interpersonal Communi- 
cation). 1973. Ph.D. 26823» 

Alkn. T. Harrell. An Examination of the Com* 
municative Interaction Between the United 
SUtes and The People*! Republic of China 
from January 1969 to February 1972. Ohio 
State U :ipeech Communication). 1973. 
Ph.D. 26824 

Arlington. Larry David. Moses A. Williams: A 
Rhetoric of Preaching and Praying. U of 
Oregon (Speech). 1973. Ph.D. 26825 

Aungst. Ronald L. Grcnville Percival Kleiser: 
Exponent of Self-Help Through Speech. 
Indiana U (Speech). 1972. Ph.D. 26826 

Beaven. Mitchell Eric. A Theoretical and The- 
matic Analysis of the Radio Speaking of 
Dr. David H. C. Read. Southern Illinois U 
^Speech). 1973. Ph.D* 26827* 

Biddle. Sharon S. Conservative Communfca* 
tion: A Critical Analysis of the Rhetorical 
Behaviors of Edmund Burke, Conservative 
Exemplar. Ohio State U (Speech Communi- 
cation). 1973. Ph.D. 26973* 

Bond. Wayne S. The Rhetoric of Billy Graham: 
A Descripdon» Analysis, and Evaluation. 
Southern IlllnoU U (Speech). 1973. Ph.D. 
26829* 

Chaly. Ingeborg Gabriele. A Rhetorical/Juris* 
prudential Approadi to Appellate DedsUm 
Making. Pennsylvania Sutc U (Speech Com* 
municaUon). 1973. Ph.D. 26977* 

Choy. Timothy Yotmg Chu. A Rhetorical Study 
of Palfament*s Attempts to Inquire Into 



British Foreign Policy During 1332*1865. 

Pennsylvania State U (Speech Communica* 

tion). 1973. PbJ). 26832* 
Clavadctscher» Carl J. An Analysis of the Rhet* 

oric of the Committee to Defend America 

by Aiding the Allies. U of Oregon (Speech). 

1973. PhJ>. 26833 
Cooley. Frank H. A Rhetorical Analysis of the 

Sermons of Dr. David Dton Trucblood. 

Bowling Green State U (Speech). 1973. Ph.D. 

26834* 

Comett. J. Michael. A Descriptive Study of 
Speaking in the 1968 Florida Democratic 
Senatorial Primary Champaign. Florida 
Sure U (Speech). 1969. Ph.D. 26835 

CorU. Thomas E. The Pseudo-Aristides Treatise 
on Public .Address: A Study of the Second 
Sophistic. Indiana U (Speech). 1972. Ph.D. 
26836 

Curtis. Alan Morris. Political Speechwriting 
f 'Ghostwriting**) in the Nixon Administra- 
tion. 1968-1972: Implications f6r Rhetorical 
Criticism. U of Southern California (Speech 
Communication). 1973. PhJ). 26837* 

Dalebout. Jacoba. Thematic-Ideational Study of 
Selected Sermons of Dr. Henry Bast on the 
Temple Time Radio Broadcast. U of Midii- 
gan (Speech Communication and Theatre). 
1973. Ph.D. 26838* 

Day. Edith Hansen. A Rhetorical and Content 
Analysis of Florida's Gubernatorial Inau- 
gural Addresses. 1845 1971. Floroda State U 
(Communication). 1973. Ph.D. 26839 

Derryberry. Bobby R. Senator Robert S. Kerr's 
Conservation Rhetoric. U of Misouri — Co* 
lumbia (Speech and Dramatic Art). 1973. 
Ph.D. 26840* 

Dues* Michael T. Neither North nor South: 
The Rhetoric of Confrontation, Compro- 
mise, and Reaction in Kentudiy, 1833*1868. 
Indiana U (Speech). 1973. PhJ). 26841* 

English. Philip W. John G. Fee: Kentucky 
Spokesman for Abolition and Educational 
Reform. Indiana U (Speech). 1973. Ph«D. 
26842 

Efhart. Joseph F. The Birth Control Debate 
in the Roman Catholic CburdL U of Pitts- 
burgh (Speech and Tbcttie Arts). 1973* 
PhJ>. 26848* 

Everson. Judith Leas. The Rhetoric o£ the 
Abolitionist Remnant 1870*1877. Indiana 
U (Speech), 1973. PhJ>. 26S44 

Flaningam. Carl David. Complementary Isnages: 
The Off-Year Eleoloa Campaigns of Rich* 
ard Nixon In 19S4 and Sfilro Agnew In 1970. 
Purdue U (Communication), 1978« PhJ>. 
26845* 
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Fuft Dennis Anthony. Persuasion on the Plaint: 
The Woman Suffrage Movonent in Ne- 
braska. Indiana U (S{>eech), 1972. PhJ). 
26846 

Glenn. Ethd Ruby Chappoll. Rhetorical Stra- 
tegies in the 1972 Democratic Nominating 
Process. U of Texas— Austin (Speech Com- 
munication). 1973. Ph.D. 26847* 

Cold. Ellen Reid. Gladstone in Midlothian: A 
Rhetorical .Analysis of his 1879 Campaign. 
U of Illinois (Speech Communication), 197S* 
Ph.D. 26848 

Good» t'vieja Z. Atvin M. Owsley Evangelist of 
Americanism. Indiana U (Speech), 1972* 
Ph.D. 26849 

Craeber. Max C. A Rhetorical Analysis of the 
Camtmign Speaking of Mills Godwin, Jr., 
for Governor of Virginia, 1965. Bowling 
Green State U (Speech), 197S. Ph.D. 26850* 

Harris, Billy L. The New England Fast Sermon 
1639 1763. Florida State U (Communication). 
196R. Ph.D. 26851 

Heath. Roller t Wcver. Persuasive Patterns and 
Strategies in the Nco-Pentecostal Move- 
ment. V of Oklahoma (Speech Communi- 
cation). I97S. Ph.D. 26852 

Hnllenbach. James. The Political Speaking of 
Rot^oe Conkling of New York. Ohio U 
(School of Interpersonal Communication), 
1973. Ph.D. 2685S* 

Ihrie. Arthur Dale. UA.W. Convention Speak- 
ing 19riri l960. Wa^tie Sute U (Speech Com- 
munication & Theatre), 1971 Ph.D. 26854* 

Ivie, Robert Lynn. Vocabularies of Motive in 
Selected Presidential Justificadons for War. 
Washington Sute U (Speech Communica- 
tion). 1972. Ph.D. 26855 

Johnson, Robert C. Kinsey. Christianity, and 
Sex: A Critical Study of Reaction in Ameri- 
can Christianity to the Kinsey Report on 
Human Sexual Behavior. U of Wisconsin- 
Madison (Communic^Hon ATa)» 1973. Ph.D. 
26856* 

Jones, Donald. An Analysis of the Ontory of 
Whitney M. Young. Jr. Ohio U (School of 
Interpersonal Communication). 1973. Ph.D. 
26857 

Kendall Robert D. A Rhetorical Study of Re« 
ligious Dr^ma as a Form of Preaching: An 
Exploration of Drama as a Complement to 
Monolog Preadiing. U of Minnesou (Speech 
Communtcttion). 1973. PhJ). 26858 

Kliunpp, James F. The Rhetorical Reaction to 
Attica: Sodal Rhetoric and the Symb<dlc 
Event U of Minnesota (Speech Communica- 
tion). 1973. PhJ>. a68S9« 

KovalchedL, Kassian A. Daniel De Leon: The 
Rhetoric of United States Cdngressosan 



Charles A. Wolverton. Indiana U (Speech). 
1972. Ph.D. 26860 
Kushner, William. The Role of Ethos in the 
Rhetoric of United States Congr. ssman 
Charles •\. Wolverton. Indiana V (Speech)* 

1972. Ph.D. 26861 

Ling, David A. Rhetorical Analysis of the Con- 
spiracy Trial of the Chicago Seven. Wayne 
Stale U (Speech Communication & Theatre), 

1973. Ph.D. 26862 

Malcolm, John Philip. An Historical Investi- 
gation Of, and a Visual Supplement To. 
the Educational Innovations of the Chau- 
tauqua Institution in the Late Nineteenth 
Century. Syracuse U (Speech Education). 

1972. PhJ>. 26863* 

McLeod, Marian B. A Rhetorical Study of the 
Published Speeches of Sir Robert Menzics 
on the Suez Canal Crisis in 1956. Pennsyl- 
vania Sute U (Siieech Communication). 

1973. Ph.D. 26864* 

Merritt, Floyd E. William F. Budcley, Jr.: 
Spokesman for Contemporary American 
Conservatism--A Classical-Weaverian Rhe- 
torical Analysis. Ohio State U (Speech Com- 
mu.nicaUon). 197S. Ph.D. 26865* 

Miller. Joseph C. A Study of the Speaking of 
AFjcrt Benjamin Chandler. Southern Illi- 
nois U (Speech), 197S. Ph.D. 26866* 

Moore, Linda I. The Rhetorical Subsunce and 
Strategies in the Dispute Between Cali- 
fornia Table Grape Vineyard Owners and 
the United Farm Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee: 1965-1970. Kent Sute U (Speech), 
1973, Ph. D. 26867* 

Morrison. Matthew C. Daniel Sommer's Seventy 
Years of Religious Controversy. Indiana U 
(Speech), 1972. PhJX 26868 

Myers. Stacy C Howard H. Baker. Jr.: A Rhet- 
toric of Leadership. Southern Illinois U 
(Speech). 1979. PhJ). 26869* 

Nelson. Jeffrey Arthur. The Rhetoric of the 
1896 and 1900 Republican Presidential 
Campaigns. U of Michigan (Speech Com- 
munication and Theatre). 1973. Ph.D. 
26870* 

Newman, Gemma. Earl G. Harrison and the Dis- 
placed Persons Controversy: A Case Study 
in Sodal Action. Temple U (Speedi), 1972. 
PhJ). 3SNI 

Pansier. Clarence Eugene. A Qmiparativc An- 
alysis of Sermons by Selected Pentecostal 
and Main Stream Denmnlnatlonal Mlnlsteia 
in Tallahassee. Florida. Florida Sute U 
(Siieech). 1970. PhJ). 26872 

Payne, James C II. A Content Analysis of 
Selected Speeches and Written Materials 
of Six Repiesenutlve Black Leaders. Florida 
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Sute U (Communication), 1973. Ph.D. 2687S 

Potter. Larry h. The Speaking of Jame« H. 
Smith: A Descriptive Analysis Through 
Rhetorical Perspective. Southern Illinois U 
(Speech), 1973. PhJ). 26874* 

Puniell, Sandra E. Rhetorical Theory, Social 
Values, and Social Change: An Approach to 
Rhetorical Analysis of Sodal Movemenu 
with Case Studies of the New Deal and 
the New Left. U of Minnesota (Speech Com- 
munication), 1973. Ph.D. 26875* 

Ratdiffe, Ivan E. Mark Hatfield. A Good Man 
Speaking Well. Southern IlUnois U (Speech), 
1973. PhJ>. a6876* 

Riley, Jobie E. An Analysis of the Debate Be- 
tween Johann Conrad Beissel and Various 
Eighteenth-Century Contemporaries Con- 
cerning the Importance of Celibacy. Temple 
U (Speech), 1973. Ph.D. 26877 

Ritchie. Gladys. The Rhetoric of American 
Studenu in Proiest During the 1960*s: A 
Study of Ends and Means. Temple U 
(Speech), 1972. Ph.D. 26878 

Rogers. Jimmie Neal. An Investigation of 
Senator J. Williams Fullbright*s Attitudes 
Toward President Lyndon B. Johnson as 
Demonurated in Selected Foreign Policy 
Addresses: An Evaluative Assertation Anal- 
ysis. Florida State U (Communication), 1972. 
Ph.D. 26879 

Rudolph, Harriet J. A Rhetorical Analysts of 
Robert F. Kennedy's University Addresses 
in South Africa, June, 1966. Ohio Sute 
U (Speech Cmnmunication), 1973. Ph.D. 
26880* 

Sanders, Frederick C. The Rhetorical Strategies 
of Senator Robert Kennedy and Senator 
Eugene J. McCarthy In the 1968 Presi- 
dential Primaries. U of Oregon (Speech), 
1973. Ph.D. 26881 

Schmidt. Patricia LoIi. The Speaking of Lord 
Ashley on the Factory Act of 1847. Pennsyl* 
vania State U (Speech Communication), 
1973. Ph.D. 26882 

Semlak, William. A Rhetorical Analysis of 
George S. McGovem*s Campaign for the 
1972 Democratic Presidential Nomination. 
U of Minnesou (Speedi Communication), 
1973. PhJ>. 2688S 

Sevitch, Benjamin. Elbert H. Gary: Spokesman 
for Steel. Indiana U (Speech), 1972. Ph.D. 
26884 

Shields, Evelyn. A Rhetorical Analysis of the 
Anglo-Irish Treaty biue in the Irish Gen- 
eral Election Campaign of 1922 in the 
Twenty-six Counties. U of Michigan (Speech 
CommunlcaUoQ and Theatfe)^ 197S. PbJD. 
26885* 



Snell Ronald David. Indiana's Black Repre- 
sentatives: The Rhetoric of the Bladi Re- 
publican Legisbtort from 1880 to 1896. 
Indiana U (Speech), 1972. PhJD. 26886 

Sproule, James Michael. The Case for a Wider 
War: A Study of the Administration Ra- 
tionale for Commitment to Vietnam, 1964- 
1967. Ohio State U (Speech Communica- 
tion), 197$. PhJD. 26887* 

Stanton, Donal Junior. A Rhetorical Evaluation 
of Thomas Hart Benton's Slavery Speeches, 
1844*1858. Ohio Sute U (Speech Com- 
munication), 1972. PhD. 26888* 

Starr, Douglas Peret. Ghostwriting in Govern- 
ment: A Lexical Analysis of Matched Pairs 
of Speeches Ghostwritten for Florida Lieu- 
tenant Governor Tom Adams. Florida State 
U (Comunication), 1972. Pb.D. 26889* 

Stice, Jerts Weldon. Verbal Aggression in State 
of the Union Messages During Wartime 
and Non-Wartime. Florida State U (Com- 
munication), 1973. PhJD. 26890 

Stump, Winifred. An Analysis of the Elements 
of Identification in Selected Speeches of 
William Langer's 1936 North Dakota Guber- 
natorial Campaign. Ohio U (School of In- 
terpersonal Comunication), 1972. Ph.D. 
26891 

Taylor, James S. An Analysis of the Effect of 
John Malcolm Patterson's Campaign Speak* 
ing in the 1958 Alabama Democratic Pri- 
mary. Florida Sute U (Speech), 1968. Ph.D. 
26892 

Trubcy, Lillian Pricilla T. The Public Speak- 
ing Career of Ida M. Tarbell. Florida State 
U (Communication), 1972. PhJD. 26893* 

Wallace, Leslie G. The Rhetoric of Anti-Catho- 
licism: The American Protecdve Associa- 
tion, 1887-1911. U of Oregon (Speech) 1973. 
PhJ). 26894 

Whited, Fred Jr. The Rhetoric of Senator 
Patrick Anthony McCarran. U of Oregon 
(Speech), 1978. PhJ). 26895* 

Wilcox, James R. A Quantitative Content An- 
alysis Investigation of Selected Character* 
isdcs of Analogies in Public Address. Pur- 
due U (Ccmiunlcation). 1978. PhJ). 26896* 

WiUs, James T. A Historical and Rhetorical 
Study of the Intnuadal and Intenadal 
Communication in the Albany Movement. 
Ftorlda State, U (Communication), 1972. 
PhJ). 26897 

Winn, Larry J. My Lai: Birth and Death of a 
Rhetorical Symbol. Indiana U speech)* 
1978. PhJ). 26898 

Yamabhai, Swanii. The Rhetoric of Non-Vio- 
lence: A Cridcil Analysis of Selected 
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Speeches by M. K. Gandhi. Ohio State U 
(Speech Communication), 1973. Ph.D. 26S99* 
/Imuierman. Goixloii I. A Comparative Rhe* 
torical Analysis of the Nevada Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1864. V oi MinnesoU 
(Speech Communication), 1973. Ph.D. 26900* 

PUBLIC ADDRESS 

Masters Theses 

Apple. Charles Gary. A Burkeian Atialysis of 
I tilted State;; Policy Toward the People's 
Republic of China: 1949-1971. Wayne State 
U (Speech Communication Sc Theatre). 1973. 
MJi. 26901 

Bailey. Stcvan F. A Rhetorical Study of the 
Inaugural Addresses of Orville Freeman. 
Elmer I.. Andersen. Harold Lcvander. and 
WemMl Anderson. Mankato State Col- 
lege (Speech and Theatre ArU), 197S. M.S. 
26902 

Bcebe. Steve. .\n Experimental Study of the 
Influence of Eye Contact Upon Listener 
Infoimation Cain and Perceivc*d Speaker 
Credibility in the Public-Communication 
Context. Central Missouri Sute U (Speech 
Communication), 1973. M.A. 26903 

Bohiitk. Ira D* Response to Agitation: The 
Eaily Rhetoric of Spiro T. Agnew. U of 
Minnesota (Speech Communication), 1973. 
MA. 26904 

Bowen. Ann Staton. Students for a Democratic 
Society: History of the Organization and 
Analysis of Representative Speeches. Baylor 
U (Oral Communication). 1973. M^. 26905 

Bremmer. Dorothy M. Polariiation in Three of 
Spfro T. .\gnew's Speeches. California Sute 
U — Long Beach (Speech Communication). 
1973. M*A. 26906 

Brooker. Edison Gage. National Association of 
Evangelicals: An Analysis of thi. Speaking 
Program and Selected Speeches, Baylor U 
(Oral Communicatioa), 1979. MA. 26907 

Broussard, Paul Glen. Soren Kicrkegaaid and 
Fulton J. Sheen Supra*Rationalism in Re- 
ligious DisGouise. Louisiana State U— Baton 
Rouge (Speech)* 1973. MJL 26908 

Bruvold. Mary German. The Foreign Policy 
Speaking of Senator Frank Ch ttrch of Idaho. 
195M 97 I.Washington SUte U (Speedi Com* 
munication). 1973. UA. 26909 

Cheney. Theodore. Below Harding's Fjord. Fair* 
field U (Graduate SdMxd of Comaunioi* 
tion). 1973. MA. 26910 

Cormany. Clayton Oougiai. An Analysis of 
Three Speeches Delivered by Chades Sum* 
ner Between 1845 and 1863. Ohio Sute U 
(Speech Communication). 1973. M.A. 26911 



Crocker, Mary Lynn. A Burkeian Analysis of 
the Speaking of Adlai £. Stevenson II Be* 
fore the United Nations October 25. 1962. 
U of North Dakota (Speech). 1972. M A. 
26912 

Dennisou. James Alan. Symljolic Reality in a 
Persuasive Campaign: American Zionism. 
1942 1943. Ohio State U (Speech Communi- 
cation). 1973. MA, 26913 

Dockery. Robert Wayne. Three American Revo- 
lutions. Louisiana State U — Baton Rotige 
(Speech), 1973. MA. 26914 

Dunn. Daniel M. A Comparative Analysis of 
the Role of Ad Populum in John F. Ken- 
nedy's and Richard M, Nixon's Presidential 
Campaigns During the Presidential Elec- 
tion of 1960. Wayne State U (Speech Com- 
munication & Theatre). 1373. M.A. 26915 

Ekbom. Clyde W. The Influence of Television 
on Presidential Politics. Mankato State Col- 
lege (Speech and Theatre Arts), 1973. Mj\. 
26916 

Entner. Roberta. The Speaking Qualities of 
Fiorella H. LaCuardia During His Con- 
gressional Years. Herbert H. Lehman Col- 
lege. City U of New York (Speech and 
Theatre). 1973. M.A. 26917 

Feld. Charles. The Cantor: Synagogue Com- 
munication. Fairfield U (Graduate School of 
Communication). 1973. M*A. 26918 

Fisher. Donald Cruse. An Analytical Study of 
Harry S. Truman's Concept of Ftee Speech 
During the McCarthy Era. Murray Sute 
U (Communications). 1973. M.S. 26919 

Fox. Gregory R. An Analysis of the Manage- 
ment of Ideas in Jonathan Edwards' Sermon 
"Sinnefs in the Hands of an Angry God.** 
U of Washington (Speech). 1973. M.A. 26920 

Frost. Thnothy A. A Rhetorical Analysis of 
the Use of Invention in the Speeches of Ed* 
mtmd S. Muskie During the 1968 Presiden* 
tial Campaign. Midwestern U (Speech and 
Drama). 1972. MA. 26921 

Goldberg. Barry, Public Opinion Poll in the 
1972 Election. Fairfield U (Graduate School 
of Communication)* 1972. M«A. 26922 

Graham, Laurance. Who Cares and How Much. 
Voting Participation. Fairfield U (Gradu- 
ate School of Communication)* 1972. M.A. 
26928 

Hanson. Trudy Lewis, Anna E. Dicidnson's 
Southern Speakiog Tour April. 1875* LouLi* 
iana Sute U— Baton Rouge (Speech). 1973. 
MA. 26924 

Harris, Alan M. Harold Edward Stasaen: Fallen 
Star a Report on Four Speedies 19S8-l9i8* 
Indiana U (Speedi). 1973. MA. 26925 
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Hawkins. James Edward. Black AboUtioulsli in 
the British Islet I8S0-I860. Ohio Sutc U 
(Speech Communication) p 197S. M^. 26S26 

Hendricks, Stephen Jamct* Erk: Sevareid: An 
Example of Rhetorical Invention in Broad- 
catt Commentary. California Sute U. Chico 
{Spccch-Drama-Dancc). 197S. Mj\. 26927 

Hendrisc, Donna Sue. An Analysis of the Legis- 
lative Debates on the Federal Reserve Sys* 
tern. Behavior U (Oral Communication)* 
1975. MA. 26928 

Howell. Sharon Lee, An AnalysU of the 1968 
Vice-Presidential Speaking of Senator Ed* 
mund S. Muskie. Northern Illinois U 
(Speech Communication), 1972. MA. 26929 

Jacobs, Joyce M. A Critical Analysis of Prime 
Minister Golda Meir's United Nations 
Speeches 1956-1970. U of Southern CaU- 
fornia (Speech Communication), 1973. MA. 
26930 

Johnson. Charles L. A Non-Structured Rhe- 
torical Analysis of the Persuasive Factors 
in the Forensic Speaking of Earl Rogers, 
California Sutc U, Long Beach (Speech 
Communication), 1973. M.A. 26931 

Jones. Jeanne F. A Rhetorical Analysu of Am- 
bassador Adlai £. Stevenscn*8 United Na- 
tions Address of October 2Sp I962p During 
the Cuban Missile Crisis. Eastern Illinois U 
(Speech-Communication), 1972. M.A. 26932 

Kenney. Janice. A Rhetorical Analysis of Mrs* 
Coretta Scott King's Commencement Ad- 
dress. Eastern IlUnois U (Speech-Communi- 
cation), 1973. MA. 26933 

Kilcrcase. PriscUla. A Rhetorical Analysis of 
the Jesus Movement. Midwestern V (Speech 
and Diama), 1973. MA. S»934 

Klingerp J. Philip. A Study of the Adapution 
of Selected Sermons to Four Dimensions 
of Religious Commitment Purdue U (Com- 
munication), 1973 MA. 26935 

Kudnich, Dennis. The Slokcs-Stanton Feud: A 
Case Study of Reportorial Roles in Urban 
Political Conflict. Case Wcsiem Reserve U 
(Speech Communication). 1973. MA. 26936 

lamirandep Shirlcjr M. A Rhetorical AnalysU of 
the Spealdng Career of Sister Aimee Semple 
McPherson. U of Minnesota (Speedi Com- 
munication)p 1973. MA. 26937 

Lehman, John Charles. Thomas Enkine and the 
Re^MmiibOities ot the Forensic Advocate. 
U of niinois (Speedi Communication)* 1978. 
MA. 26938 

Lewis, Myxan Elisabeth. The Rhetoric of Mai- 
colm X. Ohio Sute U Speech Communl'* 
cation)* 1973. MA. 26889 



Maiman, Earle J. The Argumentation of George 
C. Wallace in the 1972 Democratic Presi- 
dential Primary Campaign. U of Wisconsin 
—Milwaukee (Comunication). 1973. MA. 
26940 

Matthews. Bonnie Hummel. Calico Charlie: The 
Man From Rome: Charles Foster's Cam* 
palgn for Governor August 20-October 14. 
1879. Ohio Sute U (Speedi Communica- 
tion). 1973. MA. 26941 

Mayo. Rebecca. An Analysis of the Testimony 
Presented Before the 1971 Legislative Sub- 
committee on Abortion Reform in the 
State of Minnescvu. V of MinncsoU (Speech 
Communication). 197S. M.A. 26942 

McGee. Carta C The Rhetoric of Agitation and 
Control in the Chartist Movement in Eng- 
land. 1837-1848. North Texas Sutc U 
(Speech Communication). 1973. MA. 26943 

Monensen, Barbara Bell Newgord. The Use 
of Military Words in the Inaugural Ad- 
dresses. Pennsylvania Sute U (Speech Com* 
munication). 1973. MA. 26944 

OTahey. Charles. John IreUnd's Rhetorical 
Vision of the Irish fa America. IJ of Min- 
nesota (Speech Communication). 1973. MA. 
26945 

Olsen, Stephen Taylor. Joseph Galloway's Plan 
of Union Addreu. September 28. 1774: A 
Rhetorical Analysis. Pennsylvania State U 
(Speedi Communication). 1973. M A. 26946 

Pearson. Judy C. The Rhetoric of Georgia's 
Unlikely Governor: Lester G. Maddox. In- 
diana U (Speech). 1973. MA. 26947 

Pool. James Edward. Hitler Speaks on the 
'"Economic Conspiracy'*: A Rhetorical An- 
alysis of Hitler's Argumenu Against Jews. 
Capitalism and Communism as Presented in 
Three of His Speeches. U of Cincinnati 
(Communiation Arts), 1973. MA. 26948 

Reed. Michael. The Case of Missionary Smith; 
A Crucial Incident in the Rhetork of the 
British Anti*Slavery Movement. Indiana U 
(Speech). 1973. MA. 26949 

Rose. Doreen K. F. A Study of the Rhetoric 
of Clark Kerr in the Free Speech Move- 
ment California State U» Hayward (Speech 
and Drama). 1970. MA. 26950 

Schikler. Elin Jeri. The Proposition and Issues 
Argued During the Actors* Equity Strike of 
1919. Herbert H. Lehman College. City U 
of New York (Speedi and Theatre). 1973. 
MA. 26961 

Scfaledite. Linda J. A« Study of the Rhetoric of 
Shirley Chishobn in the 1972 California 
Presidential Primary. California Sutc U» 
Hayward (Speedi and Drama). 1973. M.A. 
26952 
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Shaw* Daniel G. The Rhetoric of Polarixation: 
An Explontory Investigation. Purdue U 
(Qmmunication). 1973. M.A. 26953 

Smith, Stephen Austin. Foiensic Oratory in 
Territorial Arkanias. U of Arkansas (Speedi 
and Dramatic Art)» 1973. MA. 26954 

Starr. Douglas Perret. Ghosu in the Sute House: 
A Study of the Speechwriting Operations of 
Ghostwriters in Florida's State CapitoL 
Florida Sute U (Speech). 1970, M.S. 26955 

Sullivan. Anne Margaret. A Comparative An- 
alysis of Daniel O'Connell's Arguments Sup- 
porting Catholic Emancipation and Repeal 
of the Union. Arixona Sute U (Speedi 
Communication). 1973. MA. 26956 

Terry, Ronald Ray. A Historical and Critical 
AnalysU of the Texas Populist Lecture 
Bureau 1895-1B96. Louisiana State U— Baton 
Rouge (Speech). 1973. MA. 26957 

Timmerman, Susan McCue. A Burkeian An- 
alysis of the Rhetoric of Gloria Steinem, 
North Texas Sute U (Speech Communi- 
cation). 1973. M A. 26958 

Tobola. Carolyn. A Burkeian AnalysiH of Se- 
lected Poetry of Nikki Giovanni. North 
Texas State U (Speech Comunication), 1973. 
MA. 26959 

Walker Margaret L* A Content Analysts Tech- 
nique For Analyzing Emotional and Logical 
Proof in Selected Extremist Speeches. Flor- 
ida Sute U (Communication), 1971. MS. 
26960 

Wearhersbec, Sara Beth. Doyle E. Carlton. Jr.: 
A Hi5itorical Critical and Rhetorical Study 
of a Political Defeat. Florida Sute U (Com- 
munication), 1971. M.A. 26961 

Wimmer. Roger David. A Descriptive Field Study 
of the Campaign of Ray ''Dutch" Scott for 
Senator from the S7th Legislative District 
of Illhiois. Northern Illinois U (Speech 
Communication). 1973. MA. 26962 

Woodruff, .tundra Kay. Public Prayer as Rhe* 
toric i nd Public Address. Ohio Sute U 
(Speech Communication), 1973. MA. 26963 

RHETORICAL AND 
COMMUNICATION THEORY 

Doctoral Dlsserutions 

Abbott. Don. Terminology and Ideology: Manc^ 
ist tnfluencct on the Rhetorical Theory of 
Kemseth Burfce, U of Kfoisac&useia 
(Speech). 1973. PhD. 26964* 

Adams. W. Clifton. An Experimental Investiga- 
tion of Individual Pottdedsional Informa- 
tion-Seeking Behavior Within a Sequenrial 
Set of Choloes. Florida Sute U (Communi* 
cation). 1971 PhJD. 26965* 



Allen. T. Harrell. An Examination of the 
Communicative Interaction Between the 
United Sutes and The People's Republic 
of CJiina from January 1969 to February 

1972. Ohio State U (Speech Communica- 
tion), 1973. Ph.D. 26966* 

Ambrcstcr. Marcus L. Identification: The Rhe- 
torical Motive. Ohio U (School of Inter* 
personal Communication). 1972. Ph.D. 26967 

Anderson. Deyrol Ewald, The MassachusetU 
Election Sermon: A Critical Analysis of a 
Social and Polemic Phenomenon. U of 
Denver (Speech Communiution), 1973. Ph.D. 
26968 

Anderson. John R. Social Movement Ideology: 
Its Theoretical Structure and Function, 
and a Methodology for Rhetorical Analysis. 
Washington Sute U (Speech Communica* 
tion). 1973. PhJ>. 26969 

Anton, Paul. Comparative Reinforcement Effects 
of Action*Oricnted and Non-Action-Ori- 
ented Words. Ohio U (School of Inter- 
personal Communication). 1972. Ph.D. 26970 

Baird. John W. An Analytical Field Study of 
**Open Communication" at Perceived by 
Supervisors, Subordinates, and Peers. Pur- 
due U (Communication). 1973. Ph.D. 26971* 

Bicker. Robert Joseph. Granville Hicks as an 
American Marxist Critic U of Illinois 
(Speech Communication), 1973. Ph.D. 26972* 

Biddle. Sharon S. Conservative Communication: 
A Critical Analysis of the Rhetorical Be- 
haviors of Edmund Burke Conservative 
Exemplar. Ohio Sute U (Speech Communi- 
cation). 1973. Phi>. 26973* 

Browning, Larry D. Developing a Grounded 
Communication Theory: An Approach to 
Interpersonal Behavior in an Organization. 
Ohio Sute U (Speech Communication). 

1973. Ph.D. 26974* 

Burhans* David Thomas, Jr. Methodological 
Strategies in a Field Experiment: The Ef- 
fects of Message Type and Locus of Con- 
trol on the Subsequent Behavior of Par- 
ticipants in a Behavior Modification Weight- 
Cdntrol Program. U of Southern California 
(Speech CommunicaUon), 1973. Ph.D. 26975* 

Calm, Robert. Rhetors' Guilt Placement at 
Senate Hearinp 1970-1972: Illoqutionary 
Acts on the Vietnamese War. Temple U 
(Speech). 1973. PhJ>. 26976 

Chaly, Ingeborg. A Rhetorlcal/Jurispnidential 
Approadi to Appellate Judidal Decision* 
Making. Pennsylvania State U (Speech Com- 
munication). 1971 PhJ>. 26977* 

Ckm It. Stephen D. An Analytical Field Study 
. of Selected Message and Feedbadc Variables 
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in the Officer Hierartliy of the United 
Statw Army. Purdue U (Communication), 
nm. Ph.D. 20978* 

Collier. Gary Clcn. Parliamentary Controvcrty 
Over F.conomical Refonn, I779*17B2: A 
Rhetorical Study. U of Iowa (Speech and 
Dramatic Art). 1973. Ph.D. 26979 

Connolly. Patrick Joseph. Content Analysis of 
the Persuasive Principles and- Techniques 
of the Documenury Film, Which Way, 
Apfuricaf U of Southern California (Speech 
Communication), 197S. Ph.D. 26980* 

Connolly, Patrick Raymond. The Perception of 
Personal Space and its Meaning Among 
Black and White Americans. U of Iowa 
(Si>cech and Dramatic Art), 1973. Ph.D. 
26981* 

Cox. James Robert. The Rhetorical Structure 
of Mass Protest: A Criticism of Selected 
Speeches of the Vietnam Anti-war Move- 
ment. It of Pittsburgh (Speech and Theatre 
Arts). 1973. Ph.D. 26982 

C:rabt€'. Richard £. Rhetoric as Architectonic: 
Burke. Perelman, and Toulmin on Valuing 
and Knowing. Ohio Sute fJ (Speech Com- 
munication), 1973. PhJ). 26983* 

I>eet«. Stanley A. Essays on Hermcncutics and 
Communication Research, Ohio U (School 
of Interpersonal Communication), 1973* 
Ph.D. 26984* 

Dellinger, Susan. Classrooms at Process: A Dra* 
matistic Observational Model U of Colo- 
rado (Communication), 1973. PhJ>. 26985 

Dighc, Aniu. An Analysis of Associative Mean- 
ing in an Intercultural Setting— American 
and Indian Studenu in the United Sutes. 
Ohio State U (Speedi Communication), 
1973. Ph.D. 26986« 

Enos. Richard L. The Forensic Oratory of 
Marcus Tullius Qceio: The Development 
and Application of a Practical Rhetorie* 
Indiana U (Speech), 1973. Ph.D. 26987 

Flory. Joyce Ann V. Philosophical Foundations 
of Rhetorical Education in Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Century France. Indiana U 
(.Speech), 1972. Ph.D. 26988 

Ftoyd, James J. The Role of Effect and tu Al- 
ternatives in the Evaluation of Speeches. 
Indiana U (Speech), 1972. Ph.D. 26989 

Calloway. Lawrence A. Implications for Rhe- 
torical Invention from the Writings of 
John Dewey. U of Washington (Speech), 
1973. Ph.D. 26990* 

Conzalet* Iris G. Juan Luis Vives: His Con* 
tributions to Rhetoric and Communication 
in the Sixteen Century with an En^Ish 
Tranahtlon of De Ccnsutiatione. Indiana 
U (Speech), 1972. Ph.D. 26991* 
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(iraeber. Max C. A Rhetorical Analysis of the 
Campaign Speaking of MilU Godwin 
Jr., for Governor of Virginia. 1965. Bowling 
Green Slate U (Stieech), 1973. Ph.D. 26992 
Hamilton. I^rry English. Development of High* 
Lt Menu! Functions. U of Denver (Speech 
Communication). 1973. Ph.D. 26993* 
Harper, Nancy Lea Brown. The Role of Imagery 
in Edmund Burke's Reflections on the Rev- 
olution in France: A Computer*Assisted An* 
alysis. U of Iowa (Speech and Dramatic 
Art), 1973. Ph.D. 26994* 
Harral. Harriet B. Counter Synthesis: A Critical 
Tool fbr the Analysis of Social Movements. 
Theoretical and Applied Approaches. U of 
Colorado (Communication), 1973. Ph.D. 
26995* 

Hart. Jeffrey C. The Rhetoric of Anti-Semiti- 
dsm. U of Wisconsin— Madison (Communi* 
cation Arts), 1973. PhJD. 26996* 
Hazel, Harry Charles. A Translation, with Com- 
menury, of the Bonavcnturan Ars Con* 
donmdi. Washington Sute U (Speech Com- 
munication), 1972. PhJ>. 26997 
Henslcy, Wayne E. The Effect of the Message 
Source and Sex of the Receiver on In* 
noculation to Persuasion. Kent State U 
(Speech). 1975. PhJ). 26998^ 
Hidcman, Harold R. A Systematized Theory and 
Procedure for the Production of Multi- 
Channel Communication Messages. Brig- 
ham Young U (Speech and Dramatic Aru), 

1971. PhD. 26999* 
Jensen, Jon Keith. An Experimental Investiga- 
tion of the Effectt of Speech Anxiety on 
the Perception of Audience Feedback. U of 
Iowa (Speech and Dramatic Art), 1973. 
PhJ). 27001* 

Keezer, Philip W. Temporal and Valualional 
Dimensions of the Image of Man Held 
by Campus Religious and Parareligious 
Leaders. Ohio State U (Speech Communi- 
cation), 1973. PhJ). 27002* 
Kendall, Robert L. The Prophetic Impulse: 
The PhiliMophy of a Liberal Protestant 
Religious Rhetoric Indiana U (Speech), 

1972. PhJ). 2700S 
King, Corwin Prior. A Theoretical View of the 

Function of Memory in Oral Communi* 
cation. Pennsylvania State U (Speedi Com* 
munication), 1973. PhJ). 27004* 
Kleinun, David C A Mosaic Approach to Class- 
room Communication: A Dimensional An- 
alysis of Bladt Studenu as a Reference 
Group. U of Colorado (Communication), 

1973. PhJ). 2700S 
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Rtieuppcr* Charpcs W. Rhetoric as Reality Con- 
ttruction. Bowling Green Sutc U (Speech), 
1973. Ph.D. 27006* 

Krill, M^ry Alice. Relationihips Between Parent- 
child Interaction Patterns and Prt-nhool 
Children Level of Private Speech and Syn- 
tactic UndcTftanding. U of Denver (Speech 
Communication), 1973. Phi) 27008* 

Langan* Donald J. An Analogical Systems Ap- 
proach to Human Organization. Washing- 
ton State U (Speech Communication), 1973. 
Ph.D. 27009 

Leake, Woodrow W.. Jr. A Study of Idologicai 
Rhetoric: Systemic Argument on War and 
Peace in High School American History 
Textbooks. U of Florida (Speech)^ 1973. 
Ph.D. 27010 

Levaco» Ronald Robert. A Selection. Transla- 
tion, and Annotation of the Works of Lev 
Kulcshov. Southern Illinois U (Speech), 
1973. Ph.D. 2701 1 • 

Lilienthal» Nathan. An Empirical Investigation 
of the Influence of Dogmatism, Ego-Involve- 
ment, and Issue Position on Speech Ratings. 
U of Southern California (Speech Com- 
munication). 1973. Ph.D. 27012» 

Utfin, Allen Duane. Theological Presupposi- 
tions and Preaching: An Evangelical Per- 
spective. Purdue U (Communication). 1973. 
Ph.D. 270IS* 

Lohr. James W. A Study of the Relationships 
Among Source Dogmatism, Source Commit- 
ment. Anticipated Receiver Reaction, and 
Argumentative Structure in Male StudenU' 
Speeches of Policy. U of Nebraska-Lincoln 
(Speech & Dramatic Art), 1972. Ph.D. 27015 

Malcolm, John. An Historical Investigation of, 
and a Visual Supplement to, the Educa- 
tional Innovations of the Chautauqua In- 
stitution in the Late Nineteenth Century. 
Syracuse U (Speech Education), 1972. Ph.D. 
27016 

Manning, Robert N, An Historical Survey of 
Modem Rhetoric as Evidenced in Intro- 
ductory Speech Textbooks from 19S5 to 
1965. Syracuse U (Speech Education). 1972. 
PhJD. 27017* 

Maiston, Alan Douglas. The Effect of American 
Regional DialecU upon Speaker Credibility 
and Perceived Personality. U of Illinois 
(Speech Communication). 197S. Ph J>. 27018* 

McKee, Paul SUy. Gerrit Smith: Nineteenth 
Century Educator of AdulU. Syracuse U 
(Speedi EducatiM)» 1978« PhD. 27019* 

Mendosa, Nancy WamUing. Arabian Daze and 
Bedouin KnighU: Arabic Rhetorical Theory 
to 1492. Washington State U (Speech Com- 
munitatioo). 1973. PhJ>. 27020 



Nehon, Jeffrey Arthur. The Rhetoric of the 
1896 and 1900 RepubUcan Pi^dential 
Campaigns. U of Michigan (Speech Com- 
munication and Theatre)* 1973. Ph.D. 27021 

Noble, Dennis Earl. Charles Albert Fechter: The 
.\rtist and the Man, as Seen Through his 
American Career. U of Colorado (Communi- 
cation and Theatre), 1973. Phi). 27022 

Orr, C. Jack. Sponsorship, Self Presenution and 
Legitimacy. Temple U (Speech), 1973. PhJ). 
27023 

Pendergast, Kathleen. The Origin and Organ- 
ogenesis of the Rhetorical Theory of the 
Abb6 Bautain, Syracuse U (Speech Educa- 
tion). 1973. PhJ). 27024 

Perdue. Margaret Fox Roberts. The Inffuence 
of the Director on Cast and Audience Per* 
ception of the Message of a Play as Meas- 
ured by Paired Comparison Scaling. Pen- 
nsylvania SUte L 'Speech Communication), 
1973. PhJi. 27025* 

Porter, Richard £. An Experimental Investi- 
gation of Audience Self-Perceptions of Mes* 
sage Comprehension, Measured Audience 
Message Comprehension, and Audience Non-- 
verbal Feedback of Message Comprehension 
During Message Reception. U of Southern 
California (Speech Communication), 1973. 
Ph.D. 27026* 

Purdy, Michael W. Communication and Iiuti- 
tution in the Phenomenology of Maurice 
Merlcau-Ponty. Ohio U (School of Inter- 
personal Communication), 1973. Ph.D. 
27027 

Rao, Jaganmohan L. Communication and Mod- 
crniiation in Indian Villages: The Influence 
of Status Inconsistency. Michigan Sute U 
(Communication), 1972. PhJ). 27028* 

Schneider, Pamela J. Political Campaign Man^ 
agement Styles: A 1972 Field Study. U of 
Michigan (Speech Communication and 
Theatre), 1973. PhJ). 270SO* 

Seibert, David Robert. An Exploratory Study of 
Individual Differences in Modes of Signi- 
fying. U of Denver (Speech Communication), 
1973. Ph.D. 27031* 

Selvar, Drew K. Lqgal Thinking in Six Selected 
avil Uberties Decisions of the Warren 
Court. Southern Illinois U (Speech), 1973. 
Ph.D. 27082* 

Sharp, Franklin. The Effect of Three Persuasive 
Designs on Attitude Change in Three Types 
of Communicators. Syracuse U (Speech Edu< 
cation), 1971 PhJ>, S70S9* 

Shellen, Wesley, The Relation Between Scores on 
a Listening Adilevement Test and the In- 
terestingness of the Messsge in Sevend Con- 
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dilioiis o£ Extrinsic Iticcntivc. Ohio U 
(School of InterpcnotuI Communication). 
1973. Ph.D. 27034 

Shipman, Jamex K. A Factor Analytic Investi- 
gation of Organizational Source Crctlibility 
Using Firit-Lcvcl Supervisors as Subject 
Populations Kent State U (Speech), 197S. 
Ph,D. 270S5* 

SiegeU Michael A. and Cephart, Jerry C. A 
Study in Persuasion: The Arab and Israeli 
Propaganda Campaigns in America. U of 
Utah (Communication), 1972. Ph.D. 27036* 

Starosta» William J. Information Acquisition 
Patterns in Village Sri Lanka: An Applied 
Structural Model of Communiuiiion and 
Development. Indiana U (Speech), 1972. 
Ph.D. 27037* 

Stewart, Roy T., Jr. An Experimental Investi- 
gation of the Relationship Between Per* 
ccived New Information and Delayetl Atti- 
tude Change. V of Illinois (Speech Com- 
municaiion), 1973. Ph.D. 27038* 

Stone. John Danlcy. A Computer Assisted Cor- 
relational Analysis of the Language of Self- 
Concept. Pennsylvania State U (Speedi 
Communication), 1973. Ph.D. 27039 

Thorn. Edward W. Implications for Rhetoric 
m the Works of Rcinhold Niebuhr. Indiana 
LI (Speech), 1973, PhJ). 27040* 

Thum. Richard W. The Rhetorical Response 
of T. H. Green» an Early British IdoOitt, 
to British Empiricism. U of California, 
Berkeley (Rhetoric), 1973. Ph.D. 27041* 

Trank, Douglas M. A Rhetorical Analysis of the 
Rhetoric Emerging From the Mormon-Black 
Controversy. V of Utah (Communication). 
1973. Ph.D. 27042* 

UUmann, W. Richard. Susceptibility to Per- 
suasive Communication Following Change 
Produced by Counterattitudinal Encoding 
and Decoding. U of Southern California 
(.Speech Communication). 1973. Ph.D.27044* 

Vickery, James Frank, Jr. The Rhetoric of 
Rhetorical Criticism: A Comparative Study 
of Selected Methods of Rhetorical Criticism 
—A Search of Essentials in the Critical 
Analysis and Evaluation of Rhetorical 
Transactions. Florida State U (Communi- 
cation), 1972. PhJ). 27045 

Waite, D»vid, Vermont in the Union: A Study 
of thfr Crowing Influence of the Concept of 
Unbn tn Veimont Rhetoric. 1840*1861. 
Northwestern U (Communication Studies), 
1973. Ph.D. 27046 

Watson, Sam, Jr. Michael Polanyi and the Re- 
covery of Rhetoric U of Iowa (En^ish), 
1973. FbJ). S7M9« 



Weiiis, Edmond. Rationality and Rhetoric in 
Policy Delibcratiotis, with an Emphasis on 
Public School Budgeting. Temple U 
(Speech), 1972. PhD. 27048 

Weitzel, Allen R. Contemporary Campaign Com^ 
munication: A Case Study of a Nevada 
Sute Senate Race. U of Southern Cali- 
fornia (Speech Communication), 1973. Ph.D. 
27049* 

Woodward, Gary C. Condensations: The Rhe* 
torical Functions of Key Words and Scenes 
U of Pittsburgh (Speech and Theatre ArU), 
1973. PhD. 27050* 

/avarin, Valentina. Russian Structuralism of 
the Nineteen Sixties; Methodological Con* 
tributions to the Study of the Narrative as 
Exemplified by Boria Uspensky's A Poetics 
of Composition. V of California, Berkeley 
(Rhetoric), 1973. Ph.D. 27051* 

/iegler. Mervin L. Imagination as a Rhetorical 
Factor in the Works of C. S. Lewis. U of 
Florida (Speech), 1973. Ph.D. 27052 



RHETORICAL AND 
COMMUNICATION THEORY 

Masters Theses 

Albrecht, Charles E. Grammaticalncss: A Test 
of an S*V-0 Model of Deviant Sentence 
Processing. Indiana Sute U (Speech), 1973. 
M.A. 27053 

Allen, Arthur Marvin. The Dialectic of Plato. 
San Francisco State U (Speech Communica- 
tion). 1973. M.A. 27054 

Allen, Ethan R. An Investigation and Evalu- 
ation of Rumor and Attitude Trends in a 
Woman's Dormitory. Ohio U (School of 
Interpersonal Communication)* 1973. MA. 
27055 

Anderson, Margaret. McLuhan, the Tribal 
Mentality, and Interpersonal Communica- 
tion. State U of New York, C^oIIege at Cort- 
land (Speech and Theatre Arts), 1973. M.S. 
270.'>G 

Banks. Marion S. The Treatment of Source 
Credibility in Selected College Textbooks 
on Speech Communication Published Since 
1960. C. W. Post College (Speech), 1973. 
MA. 27057 

Barnes. Sharon Jett. The Application of Selected 
Theories of Persuasion to Selected Political 
Campaign Theories* U of Tennessi^ (Speedi 
and Theatre), 1973. MA. 27058 

Bartholomew, Richard A. The Effea of Music 
Played at a Competitive Volume Level as 
Positive and Negative Stimuli to Learning 
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and Retention of Relevant Information. San 
Joie State U (Spee€h*Communicatton)» 197S. 
MA. 27059 

Bland, John Earl. Content Analysis of The Arte 
or Crafte of Rhetoryke by Lc^onatd Cox 
with Suggestions for Further Study. Eastern 
Illinois U (Speech-Communication), 197S. 
M.A. 270GO 

Brooks, Charles £. The Confluence of Decision 
Freedom and Foreseen Consequences on 
.Attitude Change. San Diego State (Speech 
Communication), 1973. M.A. 27061 

Brown. Delindus R. The Persuasive Propaganda 
of the African Ret>osiiory and ColonM 
Journal and the Liberator on the Subject 
of African Colonization Between 183M834. 
Indiana U (Speech). 1972. M.A. 27062 

Buchli. Virginia T. Coorientational States as 
Antecedent Conditions for Listening Be- 
havior, i: of North Dakota (Speech), 1973. 
M.A. 27069 

Burns. Judith A. Correct Grammatical Usage in 
Oral Communication as a Determinant of 
Comprehension, Attitude Change and Source 
Credibility. Indiana Sute U (Speeeh), 1972. 
MA. 27064 

Bush, Terry M. The Effeas of the Interaction 
of Source Credibility. Intense Language, and 
Evidence on Immediate Attitude Change. 
Illinois Sute U (Information Sciences)^ 1973. 
M.S. 27065 

Cappella. Joseph N. Complex Cybernetic Model 
of Interpersonal Communication. Michigan 
State U (Communicadon). 1973. M.A. 27066 

Catt. I'iaac E.. Jr. Logography: An Appraisal of 
Rhetorical-Critical Implications* Southwest 
Missouri State U (Speech and Theatre). 
1973. M A. 27067 

Chase. lawrence J. The EffecU of Differential 
Linguistic Patterns in Mcsages Attempting 
to Induce Resistance to Persuasion. Call* 
fbmia State U (Speeds CommtmlcatlM)» 

1972. M A. 27068 

Chovanetz. Benjamin A. The Relationship Be- 
tween Self-Concept and Emphatic Com- 
municative Ability. North Texas SUte U 
(Speech Communication). 1973. MA. 27069 

Christie, \1ckie R. Assessment of Peisuasibility 
on a Content Free Task. U of New Mexico 
(Speech Communication), 1973. MA. 27070 

CooUin. William Tripp. Jan ai^ Communica- 
tion. U of Colorado (Communication), 1973. . 
MA* 27071 

Daniels, Tommy D. The Elects of Message 
Presenutlon Rate and Message Organization 
Upon Three Cognitive AbiUties. Ohio U 
School of Interpersonal Communication), 

1973. MA. 27072 



Oeison, Glorida H. A Comparison of the An- 
cient Tradition With Modem Textbooii 
Writers on the Visual Aspects of Delivery. 
Florida State U (Speedi)* MS. 27073 

Demuth, Philip Lamy. Psychology and the Dia* 
lectic: A Rhetorical Overview. U of Cali- 
fornia, Sanu Barbara (Speech). M.A. 
27074 

Dillon. Michael L. A Sodometric Analysis of 
Communicadon Flow in the Office of Resi- 
dence Life at Ohio University. Ohio U 
(School of Interpersonal Communication), 
1973. M.A, 27075 

Drachman, Susan R. Political Communication 
as a Mode of Influencing the Potential 
Voter. U of Maryland (Speech and Dramatic 
Art), 1973. MJL 27076 

Dnicker» Allen. Penuasion in Peter Wciu* 
Marat/Sade. U of Maine at Orono (Speech). 
M.A. 27077 

Eiland, Rebecca. Visual Discrimination of Emo* 
tion in Facial Expression. Auburn U 
(Speech Communication), 1973. MA. 27078 

Elkon, Jean. A Rhetorical Anal^^is of the Ad- 
dreu of Governor George C Wallace De* 
livercd During the Third-Party State Con- 
vention Held in Omaha, Nebraska on March 
4, 1968. U of Nebraska at Omaha (Speech). 
1973. MA. 27079 

Erguden, Akin. Cybernetics and Structuralism: 
A Comparisop. from the Communication 
Viewpoint. Michigan Sute U (Communica- 
tion). 1973. MA. 27080 

Flanagan, Lyndia. An ExperimenUl Study of 
Receivers' Decoding Accuracy of Meu- 
phorical and Literal Discoune. Central 
Missouri State U (Speech Communication), 
1973. MA. 27081 

Fortner, Robert S. Communicatioa in the 
Arena: Christian Democracy Ventu Manc- 
Iftn in the 1970 Chilean Election. Indiana 
U (Speech), 1972. MA. 27082 

Frauds, Richard L. Red Jacket: Orator in Cul- 
tural Crisis. U of California, Santa Barbara 
(Speech), 1973. MA. 27083 

Frey, Douglas John. A Study to Determine the 
Relatitmship between Perceived Gommuni* 
cation Atmosphere and Discipline in Mill* 
tary Unitt. Auburn U (Spec^ Cmnmuni- 
catkm), 1973. MA. 27084 

Gaske, Paul C A Compariaoii Between lanocu- 
lation Theory and Coogruity Theory in 
Conferring R es istanc e to Persuasion. San 
Dkgo State U (Speech Communication), 
MA, 270S5 
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GUbert» Nancy Anne, The Rhetorical Atpctu o! 
George McCovcm's U«e of the Tdcviiion 
Media in 1972. San Dic«o State O (Speech 
Cooitnimlcation)» 197S. M^. 27086 

Cordon. Roger Louis, A Rhetorical Analyiit 
of the Marijuana CarapalRn, San FrandKO 
State U (Speech Communication), I97S. M,A. 
27087 

Croisman. Craig Howatd, Patterni of Verbal 
Interaction In Homogeneous Di^ussion 
Groups in a Correctional Institution. U of 
California. Santa Barbara (Speech). 1975, 
MA, 27088 

Cunter» Mary Fisher, A Rhetorical Analysis 
of Loyalist Propaganda from the Year 1770 
to 1789 in the Sermons of the Right Rev 
crcnd Samuel vSeabury, Auburn U (Speech 
Communication). 197S, M.A, 27089 

Hamilton. James Powhaton. III. Some Relation- 
ihips Among Receiver Dogmatism. Source 
Reference to Authority. Source Credibility 
Judgments. Source-Mcisagc Discrimination 
and Attitude Change in Persuasive Com- 
munication. Pennsylvainia State U (Speech 
Communication), 1973, M A. 27090 

Hamm» Russell Earl. An Investigation of the 
Concept of Undertunding, Northern Ulinoit 
U (Speech Communicadon). 1972. MA, 
27091 

Hammond. Robert Melfin. A Study of the 
United States* Penuasive Effort Concern- 
ing the Admission of the People's Republic 
of China to the United Nations, Indiana U 
(Speech), 1972. US. 27092 

Hauptman» Anna R. The Semantic Diffe ^ntial 
as a Measure of the Differences in Concept 
Meaning Between Drug*frce and Drug*in- 
volved Adolescents. U of Maryland (Speedi 
and Dramatic Art). 197S, MA, 2709S 

Hebert, Patrick J. Relationships Among Attitude 
Extremity, Polarity, and Intensity, North 
Texts Sute U (Speech Communication). 
197S. MA. 27094 

Holland. George Thomas, Rhetorical Elements 
in Man o/ £a Mmcha, Memphis State U 
(Speeds Communication), 197S, M.A. 27095 

Homer* Helen. Invesdgation of the R*Mode of 
Commimlcatloa: Reading and Listening, U 
of Denvei^ (Speedi Communication). 197S, 
MJL 27096 

Hunsaker» David M« Issue Aetualisation: Rhe* 
torlcal and Communication Theory, Bradley 
U (Speedi and Theatre Am), 1972, M^ 
27097 

Jones. Thottu F, A Rhetorical Study of Black 
Songs: 1860*1930, U of Georg^ (Speedi 
Coinmtiniatioo), 1973. M.A, 27098 
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Kecklcy. Paul H,, Jr, Theoretical AnalyiU of 
the P<ditical Imige. Ohio State U Speech 
Commimiatioo). 1973, MA, 27099 

Kelley, Robert Lcc. An Attempt to Experi- 
mentally Induce Role Taking Activity to 
Affect Persuasive Communication, Kent 
State U (Speech), 1973. MA, 27100 

Kodis, Kaiherine L. The Rhetoric of the En- 
gineering School Controversy in SouOi Da- 
koU Fnmi February 11, 1971» Through 
March 19. 1971, South Dakota State U 
(Speech). 1973. MA. 27101 

Krog. Marilyn June, The Voice of Black Ameri* 
cans 1965-70: A Perspective on Movement 
Rhetoric U of South Florida (Speech Com* 
munication)^ 1972. MA. 27102 

LegcTOS. Constance, Communication in Planned 
Social Change: An Examination of a Pro* 
gram to Train Volunury Change Agenu. 
U of Minnesou (Speech Communication). 
1973, MA. 27103 

Levey. Man: B. A Study of the Communicative 
Exdiange Between Merchanu and Coi^ 
sumert ai the Consumer Complains. Pen- 
nsylvania State U (Speech Communication). 
1973, MA. 27104 

Lodle, Steve E, Sexual and Excretory Vernacular: 
A Delineative Examination and Empirical 
Analysis of the Nature* Scope, and Function 
of Taboo» Inhibitory, Euphemistic and 
Dyq>hemisdc Communication Paradigms. 
California State College, Long Reach (Speech 
Communication). 1972, M,A, 27105 

Loisd, Susan Rae. The VX.W, in the IAJ),P,: 
A Study of Cmnmunication and Develop- 
ment. U of Virginia (Speech Communica- 
tion), 1973. MA. 27106 

Lyne, John Russell, The Rhetorical Implica* 
dont of Perspective in Kenneth Burke. U 
of Texas— Austin (Speech Communication). 
1973, MA. 27107 

Mahon. Dennis. Harold A, Innls and Communi- 
cation Theory, Fairfield U (Graduate School 
of Communication). 1972. MA. 27108 

Mathis. Dan R, An Investigatton of Varying 
Degrees of High Discrepancy and Change 
in Highly Involved Subjecu: A Concept 
Foimalim Pn4>lem. U of Houston speech), 
1973, M,A. 27109 

Maxlteld, Anna Belle, A Comparative Analysis 
of the Philosophy of Interpcrsoiud Com- 
munication as Compared with tlie Andent 
PhilosopberB of Taoton and Hinduim* 
Kearney Sute College (Speedi), 1973. MS. 
27110 

McCormidc, Dbde Jean Helmick, Listener Judg- 
ments of Speaker Credibility and Recall 
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of Infonnation as a Futiclion of Selected 
Styliiiic Variations in Information Speeches. 
Pennsylvania State U (Speech Communica- 
tion). 1971 MJi. 27111 

Michel. Leslie Ann. Levels of Comprehension 
and Activation Under Conditions of Time 
Compressed Speech. Florida Sute V (Speech), 
1970. M.S. 27112 

Miles. F.li/abeth M. A Lingui^^tic Analysis of 
Martion Luther King's Adaptation to Var- 
ious Audiences. Central Mi?«ouri Stare U 
(Speedi Communication), 1973. MJ^. 271 IS 

Morris. Glenn Jcny. An Analysis of the Suaiory 
Methods Used by Ambrose Bierce in Four 
Civil War Short Stories. Pennsylvania State 
V (Speech Communication). 1973. M.A. 
27114 

Myers» RoU^rt J. A Critical Study of the Rhe- 
torical Strategy of the Common Cause Po- 
litical Organiiation. Queens College. City 
U of New York (Communication Arts and 
Sciences). 1973. M«A. 27115 

Nescoit« Adricnnc M. EffecU of Background 
Music on Atdtode Change from Persuasive 
Me5sage!i. Illinois Stare U (Infomiation Sci- 
ences). 1973. MS. 27116 

Novak. Rynell S. An Analyiis of Attitudes To* 
ward the Role of the PTA and its Com- 
munication of Coals and Programs. North 
Texas Sute U (Speech Communication), 
1973. MhA. 27117 

Olsen. Kathleen Hanson. The Rhetorical Situ- 
ation of the English (Ascending* Bid) Auc- 
tion. Pennsylvania State U ^Speech Com- 
munication). 1973. MJi. 27118 

Osborne^ Leonard. A Burkeian Critique of 
Some Prescriptions for Conversation. U of 
California. Sanu Barbara (Speech). 1973. 
MA. 27119 

Ottinger. Charles Franklin. The Rhetoric of 
Conversation. Ohio State U /Speech Com* 
muniration). 1973. M.A. 27120 

Parsons. Judith F. Rhetoric of Science Fiction 
in H P. Lovecraft. U of Virginia (Speech 
Communiation). 1973. M.A. 27121 

Ramsey. Carol Suianne. Psydiiatry and Rhet- 
oric: A Comparison of Two Systems of 
Communication as Described in the The* 
ories of Jurgen Ruesch. Harry Slack Sulli- 
van. Carl R. Rogets, and the Rhetoric of 
Aristotle. Pennsylvania State U (Speech 
Communiation). 1979. MA. 27122 

Reagan, Ricbatd. An Investigation of the Effects 
of Increased Message Transformational 
Complexity on the Comprchensioii of Spok- 
en English McsAges. Michigan State U 
(Communication). 197S. M.A. 27123 



Ricksp Dana Carol. 1972 Prrsideutial Campaign 
Investigation Based On Attitude Measure* 
ment of Candidate Images. Xorth Texas 
State U (Speech Communication), 1973. M.S. 
27124 

Roemiich. Jerry. Family Crisis Intervention 
Training: A Creative Framework. North 
Texas State U (Speech Communiution). 
1973. M.A. 27125 

Rushin. Jayne McCollough. A Rhetorical An- 
alysis: Frank Stanton's Speeches and State- 
ments in Defense of HThe Selling of the 
Pentagon.'* Auburn U (Speech Communica* 
tion). 1973. M.A. 27126 

Sarant, Christine. Philodemus; On Epicurean 
Rhetoric. Colorado State U Speech and 
Theatre ArU), 1973. MA. 27127 

Schoolcy. Jane Patricia Wells. An Examination 
of Winans' and Woolbert*s ConoepU of 
Persuasion in the Context of Early Twen- 
tieth Century Psychology. Pennsylvania 
Sute U (Speech Communication). 1973. 
M.A. 271^ 

.Schreiman. D. Bruce. The EffecU of Authority 
Influence and Peer Influence on the Per- 
ception of Credibility. San Jose SUte U 
(Specch*Communication)« 1973. MA. 27129 

Smith. Jane £. An Experimental Study of the 
Impact of Clinical Psychodiagnosis. Diag- 
nostic Concept, and Dogmatism on the Per- 
ception of Psychopathology. U of Nebraska 
at Omaha (Speech). 1973. MA. 27130 

Smith. Val Ray. Verbal Operant Conditioning 
and Response-Reinforcement Contingency 
Awareness. U of New Mexico (Speech Com- 
munication), 1973. M.A. 27131 

Sokoloff. Kent Alan. An Examination of an 
Argument Concerning the Concept Meta* 
communication. Pennsylvania State U 
(Speech Ommunication), 1973. MA. 27132 

Soyama. Masaru. The Tactile Role of Com- 
municationr A Neglected Sense. Indiana U 
(Speech). 1972. MA. 271SS 

Stripling. Barbara Kay Moser. Film Study Pro- 
grams in Colorado Public High Schools U 
of Colorado (Communication), 1973. M.A. 
271S4 

Strombom. Tracy Allen. A Systems Analysis of 
Interactive Aspectt of Jan Music. South* 
west Missouri Sute U (Speech and Theatre). 
1973. MA. 27135 

Sylvestre. Heidi. Cultural Judgments of Emotion 
from Paralinguistic Cuca« Queens College, 
City U of New York (CommunicatlOQ Aru 
and Sciences), 1973. MA. 27188 
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cation), 1973. MA. 27267 

Clark. Gary E. The Influence of Noise and 
Simulated Hearing Loss on Au^ultation. 
Central Michigan U (Speech and Dramatic 
Arts), 1973. M.A. 27268 

Cleppe, Chrisdne A. Indentiftcation of Low-Pass 
Filtered Vowels by Hearing-Impaired and 
Normai Listeners. U of Vermont (Communi- 
cation and Theatre). 1973. M.S. 27269 

Cobum. \V. Maureen. A Descriptive Study of 
the Motor Theory of Speech Perception. U 
of Montana (Speech Pathology and Audi- 
ology). 1972. M A. 27270 

Cohen. Laura B. The Effects of the Wibon Ini- 
tial Syntax Program on the Artictilation of 
Children with a Combined Articulatory and 
Syntaaic Deficit. U of Vermont (Com- 
munication and Theatre). 1973. M^. 27271 

CoUeary. Colleen S. An Investij:^tion of Hand- 
edners and Its Relationship to the Site of 
Contact Uucers. Portland State U (Speech), 
1973. M.S. 27272 

Couture, Carol A. A Mtihod of Increasing the 
Efficiency of Teacher Relerrali of ChUdrai 
with Voice Problems In the Classrmmi. U 
of Vermont (Communication and Theatre), 
1973. M^. 27273 

Crittenden. Rotanna. Two Measures of Acquis!* 
tion of Speech: The Verbal Expression Sub- 
test of the niinoii Test of Psycholinquislic 
Abilities and Mean Sentence Length. U of 



Texas— Austin (Speech Communication), 
1973. MJl. 27274 

CulU*n» James Michael. Misarticulations in a 
Bilingual Population. St. Cloud State Col* 
lege (Speech Science. Pathology and Audi- 
ology). 1973. M.S. 27275 

Currin. Florence Jocclyn. Communication Bound 
Anxiety Among High School Students: 
Speech Impaired Venus Controls. San Diego 
Slate U (Speech Pathology & Audiology), 
1973. M.A. 27276 

Danks. Steven Laurence. The Effect of Training 
on the Correctness of Students* Judgments 
of Articulatory Responses* St. Cloud State 
College (Speech Science, Pathology and 
Audiology). 1973. M.S. 2727? 

Daulton. Donna Sue. The Differential Effects of 
Two Types of Feedback. U of California, 
vSanta Barbara (Speech). 1973. MA. 27278 

David. Donna June. Relationship Between Per- 
sonality Characteristics and Clinical Be- 
haviors of Speedi Clinicians in Training. 
San Diego State U (Speech Pathology te 
Audiology). 1973. M.A. 27279 

Davidson. Barbara Chabck. A Comparative 
Study of Two Different Clinical Methods. 
Ohio St;ite V (Speech Communication), 1973. 
MA. 27280 

Davis. Lisa £. An Examination of Hearing 
Threshold Levels in Three Age Groups of 
Children. Western Illinois U (Communica- 
tion Arts and Sciences). 1973. M.A. 27281 

Decere, Genevieve. An Investigation of the Re« 
lationship of Certain Linguistic and Per- 
ceptual Abilities to First Grade Reading 
Achievement. Herbert H. Lehman College, 
City U of New Yoric (Speech and Theatre), 
1973. MA. 27282 

Delaune. Pamela L. The Use of a 90-Word 
Sample of Connected Speech in the Assess- 
ment of Articulatory Adequacy. Louisiana 
State ir— Baton Rouge (Speech), 1973. M^. 
27283 

Dickerhoof, Ridiatd G. An Investigation into 
the Relationship Between the Degree of 
Mumps-Induced Hearing Loss and the 
Severity of the Mumps Infection. Kent Sute 
U (Speech), 1973. MA. 27284 

Diederichs. Mary M. The Effect of Verbal Criti* 
cism Upon Speedi Fluency. U of Montana 
(Speech Pathology and Audiology), 1962.. 
MA. 27285 

Donovan. Noreen C. A Dlclioromizls^ Speeeh 
Discrimination Test for Nonisal Hearing 
and Sensori-^Neutnd Impaired Petsons. 
Herbert H. Lehman College, City U of New 
York (Speech and Theatre), 1973. M.A. 
27286 
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Dumond. Donna L, The Effectt of Order of 
Presenutton of SubtcsU of the Porch Index 
vt Cummunlcative Ability on Performance 
of Aphatic Subjecuu U of Iowa (Speech 
Pathology and Audiology), 1973. M.A. 27287 

England. Juliana Elizabeth. Relation of Dis- 
tinctive Features to Speech Intelligibility for 
the Hearing Impaired. St. Cloud State Col- 
lege (Speech Science. Pathology and Audi- 
ology). 197S. MJS. 27288 

Evans, Patricia Childs. Variability of Phono* 
logical Measures as a Function of Age and 
Context. San Diego State U (Speech Path- 
ology & Audiology). 1973. M.A. 27289 

Fargo, Jennifer. A Clinical Proposal for Loud- 
ness EsUmation. Kent State U (Speech), 
1973. M.A. 27290 

Fcldsott. Linda E. Transfer of Training: An 
Innovative Articulation Program between 
Siblings. U of Vermont (Communication 
and Theatre), 1973. M^. 27291 

Fertitta, Sharyn. A Comparison of the Latency 
Period of the Acoustic Reflex as a Function 
of Frequency and Sensation Level in 
Normal and Pathological Subjects. U of 
Texas— Austin (Speech Communiation), 
1973. M.A. 27292 

Fillingham^ Ann. A Genetic and Denoaato- 
glyphic Study of Labial Fistulae and Cleft 
of the Lip and Palate in One Family. Tu- 
lane U (Speech Pathology and Audiology), 
1973. M.S. 27293 

Fisher, Marilyn M. Two Case Studies: The Ef- 
fects of Chewing Therapy on iie Voice 
and Articulation of Two School-Aji-ed Sub- 
jects. U of Vermont (Communication and 
Theatre), 1973. MS. 27294 

Fishman» Dina Sheinberg. Auditory Discrimina« 
tion and "DediSefcntiation'* in Apbasic 
and Apraxic Patients. Ohio State U (Speech 
Communication), 1973. MA. 27295 

Flanagan^ Kathleen T. A Study of thi* Inci- 
dence of Hearing Impairment in Vermont 
Sdiool Children in the Fint, Second and 
Third Grades* U of Vcimont (Cmnmunlca- 
tion and Theatre)* 1??? *AS. 27296 

Folsom, Loreen C. Lefl*lUght Differema in 
the Auditory Perception of Verba) M^iterial 
by Chlldrent Ages Eight and Fcurtren. U 
of Montana (Speech Pathoh^ v ud Audi- 
ology). 1989. MAi 27297 

Forbes, Rosemary A. Roadie. An Investigation 
of Factors Related to Upreading Ability. U 
of Maine at Orono (^>eedi)* 1973. M.A. 
27298 

Foy, Karen M. Development of a Screening 
Battery for Identification of Pre^ool Ghds 



with Language Disorders. U of Nebraska- 
Lincoln (Speech and Drama). 1978. MA. 
27299 

Futatsuya. Koji. An Experimental Study of 
Syllabic Predictability in Recognition of 
Spoken Words. Pennsylvania State U 
(Speech Communicaaon)» 1973. M.A« 27300 

Gabria« Ronald C. A Grammatical Analysis of 
Child Language Development: A Longitu- 
dinal Study. U of Iowa (Speech Pathology 
and Audiology). 1973. M.A. 27301 

Garret. Roger L. Study of the Conceptually 
Structural Understandings. U of Montana 
(Speech Pathology and Audiology)* 1965. 
MJ\. 27802 

Geiger. Susan L. A Study of the Variabla Af- 
fecting the Blade Child's Ability to Dis- 
criminate Between Negro Nonstandard Eng- 
lish and Standard English. Bowling Green 
State U (Speech), 1973. MJi. 27303 

Gerhaidt, Kenneth Jay. An Exploration of 
Auditory Fadgue in Young School*Aged 
Children. Ohio State U (Speech Communi- 
cation). 1973. MA. 27304 

Gersich, Marjorie Ann. Vocal khythmic ImiU- 
tive Abilities o£ Children with Normal and 
Defective Articulation. St. Cloud Sute Col- 
lege (Speech Science, Pathology and Audi- 
ology), 1973. MJS. 27805 

Gilbert, Catherine B. Normal and Pathological 
on Forward and Reverse Bekesy Tracings. 
U of Ahbama (Speedi), 1973. M.A* 27306 

Gimplin. Mardell Joy. Auditory Sequencing of 
Words for Language Impaired Children. 
San Dlq^ Sute U (Speech Pathology 8s 
Audiology), 1973. M^ 27807 

Giovannucd, Janice Elaine. The Developmental 
Relationthip of Language Sldlls and Articu- 
lation SIdlls. U of Maine at Orono (Spcedi), 
1973. M A. 27308 

Gondek, Mary Kathleen. Use of the Minimal 
Disunce Principle by Adulu. St. Cloud 
Sute College (Speech Science, Pathology and 
Audiology), 1973. MJS. 27809 

Gonaalez, Irma Elizabeth. The Devel^ment of 
a Test of Articuladkm In the Tex-Mex 
Dialect of ^nlsh: 1972-1973. Southern 
Methodist U (Communication Disoiders)« 
1973. M.S. 27310 

Grumbine, Thayer Fkming. The Naming Func- 
tion In Economically Disadvantaged Pie- 
school Children. Vanderfoilt U (He&rlng and 
Speech Sdences)^ 1978. M.S. 27811 

Guerriero, Linda. Symptoms and Syndromes of 
Disordered Child Language. Kent Sute U 
(Speech). 1973. M.A. 27812 
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Hagey. Carolyn Marie. A Comparison of the 
Laoguage^Prediction Abilities of Groups of 
Black and White Adolescents. Ohio State 
U (Speech Communicatioi)) J973. Mj\.273IS 

Hamilton, Robert S., Jr. Study o{ a Piwedure 
to Determine an Area's Need for Hospital- 
Based Spi^ech and Hearing Services. U of 
Vermont (Communication and Theatre). 
1973. M S. 27314 

Hammond, Edward J. Evoked Responses from 
the Auditory Cortex in the Un-ancsthetized 
Clhinchilla. U of Flonda (Speech), 197S. 
M.A. 27315 

Hanes. Mary Michael. A Study of the Lanf^tiage 
Abilities of Cicft Palate Children. San Diego 
State U (Speech Pathology & Audiology), 
1973. Mj\. 27316 

Hanloy. John M The Study of the Effects of 
Fluent and Disfluent Speech on the Speech 
of Listeners. I* of Montana (Speech Path* 
ology and Audiology). 1972. Mj\. 27317 

Hart, Sallie J. The Effects of Situational Vari- 
ables on the Verbal Output of Four-to*Six 
Year Old Children. Louisiana State U — 
Baton Rouge (Speech), 1973. Mj\. 27318 

Hasbrouck. Jon M. Production and Extinction 
Speech Disfluency as a Function of Electric 
Shock l*mier Differing Rchiforcement Sched- 
ules. V of Montana (Speech Pathology and 
Audiology), 19o9. Mj%. 27319 

Haug, Scott Andrew. Effect of Acoustic Couplers 
on Intelligibility of Amplified Speech. U of 
Texa<i— Austin (Speech Communication). 
1973. MA. 27320 

flayden. Margaret V. An Acoustic. Physiologict 
and Perceptual Comparison Between Nor- 
mal and Vetitriloquial Speech. U of Florida 
(Speech). 1973. MA. 27321 

Haycfl. Ann. A Descriptive Study Which Com- 
pares the Language Concepts of the Non- 
Ambulatory Cerebral Palsied Children and 
Normal Children with Reference to Occu* 
pational Title. Type of Work and iVork 
Site. Central Missouri State U (Speech Path- 
ology). 1975. M.S. 27322 

Heaton. Elaine M. iSounds Described by Anlcu- 
latory Features. U of Monuna (Speech 
Pathology and Audiology). 1971. M.A. 27328 

Hccht. Michael L. Phonetic Symbolism: Smie 
Semantic Conrelatet of Repetition in Blade 
and White Children. Queens College. City 
U of New York (Communicatlm Am ai^ 
Sciences), 1973: Mj^. 27324 

Helsper. Patricia L. Coarticuhition and Indi- 
vidual Oiffeienoct in Three Clinically Dis- 
tinct /s/ Miarticulating Children. Purdue 
U (Aitdiolt^ and Speedi Sciences), 197S. 
M^. 27825 



Henneberger* Sandra C Dittinctive Feature An- 
alysis of Graphic Errors in .Aphasic Subjects. 
U of Florida (Speech). 1973. MA. 27326 

Herst. Rosa C. An Investigation of the Rela- 
tionship Between the Percentage of Hearing 
Impaired Students Receiving Speech. Hear* 
ingi and Language Therapy in Montgomery 
County. Ohio and the Speech Therapists* 
Academic Background and Feelings of Com- 
petence. U of Cincinnati (Speech Pathology). 
1973. M.A. 27327 

Hippard. Karen. Loudness Adaptation: Effecu 
of Frequency on Mode of Judgment. U of 
Cincinnati (Speech Pathology), 1973. MA. 
27328 

Holiaeld. Janis L. Analysis of a Five-Week 
Habilitative Program for a Pre-School Age 
language Impaired Chikt. East Tennessee 
State U (Special Education). 1973. M^. 
27329 

Hopkins. John W. A Cineradiographic Study 
of Hyoid Bone and Laryngeal Movement 
During Connected Speech. U of Florida 
(Speech). 1973. M.A. 27330 

Hopkins. Patricia Ann. A linguistic Description 
of Verbal Interaction Between Mother and 
Child. St. Cloud State College (Speech Sci- 
ence. Pathology and Audiology). 1973. M.S. 
27331 

Horn, Richard M. Hemispherical Functioning 
in the Acquisition of Prosodic Features in 
a Second Language. Wichita State U (Logo- 
pedics). 1973. M.A. 27882 

Howard. Barbara H. A Comparative Study of 
Lower-Clau. and Middle-Clau Kindergarten 
Whfte Children, and of Males and Females, 
lu Their Ability to Handle Morphologia) 
Endings in Unfamiliar Situations. V of Cin- 
dnnad (Speech Pathology). 1978. MA. 27833 

Howard. Jan Elizabeth. The Influence of the 
Frostig Program of Visual Perception on 
the Reading Achievement of Educable Men- 
uUy ReUrded Studcnu. East Tennessee 
Sute U (Special Education). 1978. M.A. 
27834 

Huss, Janette Burton. The Use of Function 
Words by Deaf Adolesoenti. Ohio Sute U 
(Speech Communication), 1973. MA. 27335 

Hyder. Dale Louis* A Case Study of a Pre- 
School-Age Child with Perceptual Language 
Defidu; A Structured Training Program 
and Retults* Eau Tennessee State U (Special 
Education), 1978« M.A* 27SS6 

Jairell, Barbara* A Study of the Spectral Har- 
monic and Non-Harmonic Energy Levels in 
Normal and Simulated Abnormally Roug^ 
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Vowel Phonatioiu m Adult Males. U of 
Wyoming (Speech Palhology-Audlology). 
1973. M S. 273S7 
JamtKin. Jennifer Sue. AutUlory Conccpiualua- 
tion Training for Adolescents with Reading 
l^roblcm^: Lindamood. San Dic^ Sute U 
(Speech Pathology & Audiology). 1973. M.A. 
27338 

Jeroine, James J. The Effects of Four Different 
Monitoring Conditions upon Audtometric 
Speech Discrimination Testing. Wcjitern Illi- 
nois U (Communication Arts and Sciences), 
1973. MA. 273S9 

Jones. Fay S. An Investigation of the Homo- 
genity of Articulation Disorders. U of Flor- 
ida (Speech). 1973. M.A. 27340 

Kerrtck» Janet B. Auditory Monitoring of Key- 
tapping Performances. Purdue U (Audi*^ 
ology and Speech Sciences)* 1973. MS. 27341 

Khambata. Shirccn. A Study of Visual-Motor 
Integration in Hearing Impaired Children. 
Vanderbilt U (Hearhig and Speech Sciences), 
1973 MS. 27342 

Klely. Michael A. The Effecu of Suggestion of 
Difficulty on the Fluency and Rate of 
Speech of Children During Oral Reading. 
U of Monuna (Speech Pathology and Audi- 
ology). 1973. M.A. 27343 

Kimmcl. Barry L. An Investigation of Between 
Ear Tynpanometry Measures in Normal 
Hearing Young Adults. Portland State U 
(Speech), 1972. MS. 27344 

Klee. Margaret A. Spectx.^1 Noise and Harmonic 
levels and Roughneu Severity Ratings for 
Normal and Simulated Rough Vowels Pro- 
duced by Adult Males. U of Wyoming 
(Speech Pathology-Audiology). 1973. MS. 
27345 

Knight. Catherine Currie. Comparison of Two 
Methods of Obtaining a Speech Sample for 
Distinctive Analysis. St. Cloud Sute Col- 
lege (Speech Science. Pathology and Audi- 
ologf). 1973. M.S. 27346 

KobitiKh. Linda. An Experimental Study of 
the Relationship Between Nasality and 
Judgmenu of Personality. V of Montana 
(Speech Pathology and Audiology). li971. 
M^. 27847 

Koper. Rebecca. The Effecu of Rearuitment on 
Hearing Aid Amplification in Children* 
Sute U of New York at Buffalo ,Speedi 
Communication). 1973. MA. 27348 

Kropscott. Helen Louise. A Distinctive Feature 
Analysis of the ConsonanUl Substitution 
Paieenis. Ohio Sute U (Speech Cmnmuni- 
cation). 197S. MA. 27349 



Rruger, Anne. EffecU of Delay of Reinforce- 
ment on Nonverbal Learning by Aphasic 
Subjects. Tulane U (Speech Patholc^ and 
Audiology). 1973. M.S. 27350 

Kvupke. David L. The Relationsliip Between 
Auditory Discrimination and Auditory Se- 
quencing in First Grade Children. Western 
lUhiois U (Communication Aru and Sci- 
ences). 1973. MA. 27351 

Rusher. Marcia Ruth. The Effect of Broad Band 
Soke as a Prc*Tcst Scnsitixcr in NeonaUl 
Hearing Scrccnbig. V of Nebraska-Lincoln 
(Si>eech and Dramatic Art). 1972. M^ 27352 

LaForest, Mary Pat S. Comparison of Word- 
Unit and Nonsensc-Unit Speech Sound 
Discrimination Scores of Preschool Children. 
U of Monuna (Speech Pathology and 
Audiology). 1973. MA. 27353 

Lankford, Sally Davis. Recovery from Stuttering 
aa Viewed by Parenu of Self-Diagnused 
Recovered Stutterers. U of Alabama 
(Speech). 1973. M.A. 27354 

Lawrence. Carol. A Cineflourographic Study of 
Lingual Activity in aeft Palate Children. 
Kent Sute U (Speech), 1973. MA. 27355 

Lehmann, Mary Drue. The Estimated Intelligi* 
bility of Superior Esophageal and Me- 
chanical Speech at Various Speech to Com- 
peting Message Ratios* Ohio SUte U (Speech 
Communication). 1973. MA. 27356 

LeonU, Susan L, An Invatigation of Vocational 
RehabiliUtion Among Northwest Laryn- 
gectomes. Portland SUte U speech), 1973. 
M.S* 27357 

Levine, Madlyn A. Measures of Nonverbal Be- 
havior in Anxious ari Nonanxious Com* 
municators. U o£ Florida (Speech). 1973. 
MA. 27358 

l^wis, Charles H. ESectt of Four Intcratfanulus 
Intervals upon Electrodermal Responses. U 
of Monuna (Speech Pathology and Audi- 
ology). 1966. MA. 27359 

Lis. Susan. Early Intervention and Language 
Development in Hearing Impaired Chil- 
dren. Vanderbilt U (Hearing and Speech 
Sciences), 1973. MA. 27360 

Lobmeier. Jean Anne. Development of a Screen- 
ing Battery for Idoitification of Preschool 
Boys with Language Disorders. U of Ne* 
braska-Uncohi (Speech fe Dramatic Art). 
1S7S. MA. 27801 

Long. Lucy. The Effectt of Coatticulation on 
Speech Sound Discrimination. Vandcriiik U 
(Hearing and Speedi Sciences), 1933. MS. 
27362 

Lucct* David Jermne. The Effects of Rc^^cmse- 
Cotthigeni PscsenUtfon of '^tong^ oa the 
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Frequency o£ Defectively Articulated Pho* 
ncmet in an Oral Reading Task. St* Cloud 
State CUilk'gc (Siiecch Science, Pathology and 
Audiulogy). 1973, M S, 

Ludlow, Ellen D. Equating the Severity of Voice. 
Articulation and Rhythm Disorders. U of 
Florida (Spcx-ch). 197.1, M.A, 27364 

Magid. Lee T* The Development of a Sum- 
mated Rarings Scale to Measure ChUdren*! 
Attitudes Toward Speech Therapy in the 
Public Schools. U of Cincinnati (Sptrch 
Pathology). 1973. M,A. 27S65 

Maki, Jean Eileen. Children's Perception of 
Time-Compressed S|x:ech Using Two Mea* 
sures of St>eech DiMcrim nation. Michigan 
Stale U (Audi(ilo.:;y and J^pcech Scieucc^s). 
1973, M A. 27365 

Mangan. |:inu*s E. Comparison of the Goldman* 
Fristoe-Woodcock and Modified Rhyme 
Te«(ts of Auditory Discrimination. U of 
Montana (S|)eech Paih«)!ogy and Audioh)gy). 

1972. M.A. 27307 

Mangino, Patrick N. An Investigation of the Re* 
lationship Between Presenution Level and 
Slope of the Lou with Maximum Discrim* 
ination in Cases of Sensori-ncural Hearing 
Loss. Kent State U (Speech), 1973, M.A, 
27368 

Marsh, Mary Beth, Investigation of Perceptual 
Abilities in Normal and Dyslexic Children. 
Ohio State U (Speech Communicatiou). 

1973. MA, 27S69 

Martin* Carole J* An Investigation of the Speak> 
er*$ Race and Voice Quality in Personality 
Judgments by Black and White Children. U 
of Florida (Speech). 1973. Mj^. 27370 

Mart;, Phyllis Ustin. Fbe Use of Langtiage as 
an Indicator of the Level of Cognitive De- 
velopmeitt in Children in Grades One. Four 
and Eight, Queens College, City U of New 
York (Communication Arts and Sciences). 
1973, M.A. 27371 

Mayhew. Preston W.» IL A Psychophysical Study 
of Vowel Recognition Through Second 
Format Manipulation Using Natural Speech. 
Central Michigan U (Speech and Dramatic 
Artt). 1973, MA. 27372 

McCann. Mary Elizabeth. A Synuctical An* 
alysls of the Utterances of a Selected Sample 
of Langtiage Impaired Children. U of 
Maine at Orcno (Speech). 1973. M,A, 27373 

McPall* Roberta N, A Comparison of the 
Frequency Responses of Vented and Un- 
vented Earmolds as Exhibited Electro- 
acoustically by Coupler Measurements and 
Psydioacoustically by Auditory Sensitivity 
Thresholds of Normals. Purdue U (Atidi- 
ology and Speech Sciences). 1973. US. 2737 « 



McCuinness, Grctchen M, A Comparative Study 
of Two Tesu of Auditory Discrimination, 
Wi^tem Illinois U (Communication Arts 
apd Sciences). 1973. M.A. 27375 

McGuinncss, Kevin. A Comparative Study of 
Hearing Thresholds Obtained with Warble 
Tone and Conventional Pure Tones, Wcv 
tern Illinois U (Communication Arts and 
Sciences)* 1973, MA, 27376 

McHosc, Gaytynn £. Measures of Speech Be- 
havior in Anxious and Non-anxious Com- 
municators. U of Florida (Speech). 1973, 
MjV, 27377 

Mcpherson. James H. The Effects of Contra- 
lateral Masking Noise on Two SISI Test 
Proatiures in Normal Hearing Subjects and 
Subjects with Simulated Sensory Pathology. 
U of Wyoming (Speech Pathology-Audi* 
ology). 1973, M^. 27378 

McTeer, Vidalla. A Study of Synux in Lower 
Socioeconomic Children. Vanderbilt U 
(Hearing and Speech Sciences). 1973. M.S. 
27379 

Meline. Timothy Joe, A Dynamic Study of 
Stuttering in Relation to Phonetic Con- 
trasts. Wi^tem Illinois U (Communication 
Arts and Sciences). 1973, M,A, 27380 

Meverden. Harriet Elizabeth, Bekesy Audiometry 
with Children, San Diego State U (Speech 
Pathology & Audiology). 1973, MA. 27381 

Michaelson. Melanie Crim. A Study of Preposi- 
tion Comprehension and Use By Adult 
Aphasics. Louisiana State U — Baton Rouge 
(Speech). 1973. M.A, 27382 

Micken. Darrell J. The Independence of Be- 
tween—Electrode Resistencc Variations on 
the '*V** Potential in Evoked Re^nmse 
Audiometry, U of Montana (Speech Path* 
ology and Audiology). 1969, M,A, 27S8S 

Mills, John, The Effectiveness of Auditory, 
Visual and Auditory-Visual Communication 
in Transmitting Information: An Explora- 
tory Study. U of Montana (Speech Path* 
ology and Audiology). 1965, M*A, 27884 

Milstein. Janice. A Comparison Between tlie 
Linguistic Performance of Adult Ai>1iasia 
and the Linguistic Performance of Pre- 
school Children, Queens College. City U of 
New York (Communication ArU and Sci- 
ences). 1973, M.A, 27385 

Mohberg. Sharon J, The Effecu of Quality of 
Instrumenution on Developmental Sentence 
Scores of Kindergarten^Aged Children. 
Moorhead Sute College (S|>eech), 1979, M.S. 
27386 

Morrison. Claire Virginia. An Evaluation of 
the Lengthened Off Time Test in Simulated 
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Picudohypoucuiis, Vandcrbilt U (Hearing 
and Speech Sciencet)» 197S* MS. 27S87 
Mother, Nancy Low. The Use of Frequency 
Shifted and Time Restored Spctch with 
Hearing Impaired Children. Michigan SUte 
U (Audiology and Speech Sciences), 197S. 
MA. 273B8 

Mueller, Thomas. The Effect of Banc Conduc* 
Oscillator Placement on LatcraliTaiion 
Judgment. Sutc U of New York at Buffalo 
(Speech Communication). 1973. M A. 27389 

MuUer, Barbara W. Language Pcrfoimance of 
Public School Children With Functionally 
Deviant Articulation. U of Florida (Si>eech). 
1973. MA. 27390 

Murphy, Michcle L. The Relationship Between 
Oral Stereo^nosis and Speech Defectiveness 
in Athetoid and Spastic Quadraplegic Chil- 
dren. U of Iowa (Speech Pathology and 
Audiology). 1972. MA. 27391 

Norbut, Cynthia A. Perceptions of Specific Dis- 
fluency Form-Typct by Normal Speaking 
Children. Bowling Green State U (Speech), 
197S. M^. 27392 

Norton, Susan J. A Comparison of the Cortical 
Auditory Evoked Response of Human Sub- 
jects for Pure Tones, Single Noise Bursts 
and Double Noise Burtu of Varying Dura- 
tions. Purdue U (Audiology and Speech Sd- 
enc^^). 1973. MS. 27393 

Novak, Ki^bert E. The Effecu of Low Pass Frc- 
quency Filtering on the Learning and Re* 
trieval from Memory of Speech-tike Stimuli. 
U of Iowa (Speech Pathology and Audi* 
oloRy). 1973. MA. 27394 

Ohlmann, Patrida Ahrens. A Comparative Study 
of Two Predictive Tests of Articulation. U 
of Nebraska-Lincoln (Speech & Dramatic 
Art), 1972. M.A. 27395 

0*Keerc. Judith Stuchel. Ability of Pre-School 
Childrai to Identify Vocally Expressed 
Emotions. Aget 2-5. Ohio State U (Speech 
Communication). 1973. MA. 27.196 

O'Malley. Honor. The Effects of Dichotically 
Presented SimulUncoiu Synchronous and 
Delayed Auditory Feedback on Key Tapping 
Performance. Purdue U ^Audiology and 
Speech Sciences), 1973. MS. 27397 

Osborne, David Kinney. Erroneous Identiiica* 
tion of Syllables in Relation to Their Judged 
Simibrity. Ohio Sute U (Speech Communi- 
caUon), 1973. MA. 27398 

Owen, Jeffrey H. Comparison of Ten Clinical 
Pioceduret of the Pure Tone Stenger Tctt. 
V of Wyoming (Speech Pathology-Audi- 
ology). 1973, MS. 27399 

Owern* D. EUiabetb* A Cinefluon^phic Study 
of HoriaoQtal and Vertical Mandibular 



Movement Patterns for Normal Speakers. 
U of Florida (Speech), 1973. MA. 27400 

Oxman, Karen Ann. E£ccU of Misarttculation 
of /s/ and /I/ on Intelligibility. St. Cloud 
State College (Spcedi Science. Pathology 
and Audiology), 1973 MS. 27401 

Pappas. PcneloiH:. Effecu of Differences in 
Male and Female Voice on Speech Dis- 
crimination of Individuals with High Fre« 
quency Hearing Loss. Kent Sute U (Speech), 
1973. MA. 27402 

Patter«)n, Patdda Lee. The Effects of a Pre- 
therapy Oral Stereognostic Program on 
Articulation Roncdiation of ft/. V of Cal- 
ifornia, Sanu Barbara (Speedi), 1973. M.A. 
2740S 

Vtda* Bonnie H. Development of a Test of 
Personal Pronoun Knowledge. Mankato 
State College (Speech and Theatre Arts) 
1973. MA. 27404 

Pedrini, Nancy Marie. A Comparative Study of 
Constructs Used by Vcrhally Fluent and 
DtsSuent Male Children in Anticipating 
Speaking Events* U of Maine at Orono 
^Speech), 1973. MA. 27405 

Peiuey. Elizabeth Dawn. A Diagnostic/Habiliu- 
tive Program for a Deaf Child from Birth 
to Three Years of Age. East Tennessee Sute 
U (Special Education), 1973. MA. 27406 

Perdue, Mary Ruff. An AnalysU of Verbal Feed- 
back and Its Relationship with Three 
Clinidan BehavIors. Ohio State U (Speech 
Gommunicatloa), 197S. M*A. 27407 

Perlman, Cathy S. An Investigation of Deaf 
and Hearing Children's Ability to Apply 
Morphonemie Rules to Lexical and Non* 
sense Items. U of Cincinnati (Speech Path- 
ology). 1973. M.A. 27408 

Peterson, Theodore Lee. An Investigation o( 
Phonetic Mediation in Nursery School Chil- 
dren. St. Cloud Sute College (Speech Sci- 
ence, Pathology and Audiology). 1973. M.S. 
27409 

Phillips, Patsy J. Effects of Speaker-Sex-Differ- 
ence on Listeners' Perception of Vocal 
Roughness in Normal Vowel Productions. 
Portland Sute U (Speech), 197S. M.S. 27410 

Pidcar, Joanne Prepositions: Their Acquisition 
and Confusion in Children and Their Loss 
in Aphasic Individuals. U of Florida 
(Speech). 197S. MA 27411 

Fittman, Laura Maude. A Ref>ort on the Study 
of the Effectiveness of the Supervision of 
Student Speech Clinidans in Directed 
Teaching In the Public Sdiools, CallComfn 
Sute U, Chico (Speech*Drama-Danoe}, l978. 
MA. 27412 
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Priggc. Diane Y. Effects of Spccdt Forcignnesi 
tiKiii TUtw Kucttirs of Attitude tif Si'kctcd 
Amrriiaii Lbtcncis. V of ( ;ilifoiiiia. Santa 
Bailwia (S|)ci»ch). VMX M.\. •J71IH 

Quin. Paul E. Vnlwl Siquiminf; Al)i:ity as 
Pmliuor of Reading DiNalnliiy. Portland 
Slate U (SiH^-ch), 27414 

Randol. Merri Lee. The Klfrii of (!ompU'>Hd 
Speech on the Intellif^iliiliiy and Compre- 
hemion of Younv; C:liildnn. We trru llU- 
nois V <(lointnnnkaticin Aiis and Sciento), 
Vm. M.A. 27415 

Reithetman. Kanui. Changes in Olid Si-nsitivity 
as a Fnncfion of SihxxIi Therapy St. Cloud 
State Ctdlese ^Spmh Science. Pathology and 
Audiology). PJ73. M.S. 27416 

Rentschler. c;aiy J. Psycholingiitstic Ability of 
Yonniu; Srnitereis. State T New York at 
Bnff.do (Speech Conimuniciuioii). H)7!). M.A. 
27417 

Reynolds. I><n(>thy A. A Study of the Processing 
of Mnltiple CJausc Sentences by Children. 
Western Illinois V (Communicaticm Arts 
and Sciences). 197.S. M.A. 27418 

Rhoads. Donna R. The Effects of Secobarbital 
on Electroact>u!xtic !n)p4*dance Measurements 
in Normal Hearing Children. U of Wy- 
oming (Speech Pathology-Audiology). 197S. 
M^. 27419 

Robinson. Dorothy J. Willis. I he Receptive and 
Expressive Performance of Rural Black 
Children on a Test of Preposition. Louisi- 
ana State -Baton Rouge (Speech), 1979. 
MA. 27420 

Rothsiein, Robeita Arlene. Generation of Mean- 
ing with Phonemically Distorted English 
Sentences. San Diego State IT (Speech Path* 
ology k Audiology), 197S. M.A. 27421 

Rudd, Nancy Nelson. A Study of Succes^ve Ad- 
ministrations of a Sentence Repetition Task 
Performed by Deviant and Normal Speak* 
ing Children. Kent Sute U (Speech). 197S. 
M.A. 27422 

Rushing. Karen Clinard. A Study of the Syntax 
Used by Hearing Impaired Children. Van- 
derbilt U ^Hearing and Speech Sciences), 
M.S. 27423 

Sampson, Margaret Lynn. The Influence of 
Visual Contexts on Childien*s Compre* 
hension of Two Linguistic Formulations. U 
oi Texas— Austin (Speech Communication), 
197S. MA. 27424 

Samson, Diane S. The Effects of Madting on 
the Perception of Dichotic Speech Stimuli. 
Tulane U (Speech Pathology and Audi* 
ology), 197S. M^. 27425 



Saundt rs. Allen N. A Perceptual Study of Dif- 
rert*nttated C:rying Behavior of Infants. V 
<»f loua (SiHtxh Patholi^ and Audiology), 
H»72. M.A. 27126 

.Sawyet\ Donna Wynne. A Study t>f Cerebral 
IKmiinantv and Severity of Stuttering. l< of 
Maine at Orono (Speech). 197.S. M.A. 27427 

Sclitiarr. John. Self. Other and Stuttering. An 
InxiNiigation of a Combined Therapeutic 
Appitiach on the Persiinality Dynamics of 
Adult Male Stutterers. San Diego SUfie U 
(Speech Palhc^logy il* Audiology). 1971. M.A. 
27428 

Scbuli7. Cytutiia Marie. Referimes to the Speech 
and Language Disorders in the Bible. 
Herl>ert H. Lehman College. City V of 
New \oA (Speech and Theatre). 1973. MA. 
274211 

Schuster. Marcelle Michaelson. An Investiga- 
tion into the Effects of Noise on Hearing 
Willi a Randomly Selected Population* 
C. W. Post College (S|K*eeh), 1973. M.S. 
27130 

Scaton. William Harry. A Comparison of a 
Direct and Indirect Measure of Critical 
Bands in the Monaural Chinchilla. U of 
Ilinois. (Speech and Hearing Science). 1973. 
M.A. 27431 

Sixk. Janet 1). .\ Cinefluorographic Invcstiga* 
tion of Interrelationships Among Selected 
Measures of Velopharyngeal Structures. U 
of Florida (Speech). 1973. MA. 27432 

Sever, Joseph C, Jr. Speech Discrimination in 
Normal Hearing Individuals Under Adverse 
Listening Conditions. Central Michigan U 
(Speech and Dramatic Arts), 1378. MA. 
27433 

Sigala. Blanca Estcla. Differences Between Pre* 
school Monolingual and Bilingua! Children 
on a Test of English and Spanish Auditory 
Language Comprehension. U of Texa*— * 
Austin (Speech Communication), 1973. M«A. 
27434 

Simpson. Claire R* Desensitiaation With and 
Without BiofetHi Information. U of Ver- 
mont (Communication and Theatre), 1973* 
MS. 274.^5 

Sklar. Linda. Evaluation of Normal and Deviant 
Language of Kindergarten Children UtUiz* 
ing the DiagnoMk Text of JUnguisiic Abih 
ily. Kent State U (Speech). 1973. MA. 27436 

Smith, Sberri Sue« Duration and Patise nie* 
nomena for Word Strings that DitEcr in 
Linguistic Linkage Patterns. San Diego State 
U (Speech Pathoh^ k Audiology), 1978« 
MA. 27437 
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SoIooHm. Rene Joyce. The Effects of Supple* 
mcntary Written Stimuli on the Vocabulary 
Acquisition of Trainable Mentally Retarded 
Children. San Diego State II (S|k^1i Path- 
ology Sc Audiology). 1973. M A. 27458 

Sowada, Terc«a Mae. Linguistic Comprehension 
in Children as a Function of Testing 
Method. St. Cloud State College (.Speech 
Science. Pathology and Audiology), 197S. 
MS. 274S9 

Stagg. Carol M. A Comparison of the Speech 
Discrimination Performance of Three Hear* 
ing Impaired Adult Groups on the HFCDL 
and the C.I.D. Auditory Test W*22. U of 
Vermont (Communication and Theatre). 
197S. MJS. 27440 

Stambaugh. Susan E. A Comparison of Speeds 
Discrimination Scores Obtained by Talk- 
bark Response, Writedown Restponie. and 
Multiple-Choice Response Methods. West- 
ern Illinoii U (Communication Aru and 
Sdcncc^. 1973. M.A. 27441 

Stetanko. Carol A. The Comparative Assessment 
of Laryngectomixed IiulividiiaU and Normal 
Speakers on a Battery of Oral Sensory* 
Perceptual Measures. U of Florida (Speech), 
I97S. MA. 27442 

Stephens, Diane L. Speech Sound and Oral Form 
Discrimination Abilities of Articulatory De- 
fective Children. Wichita State U (Lc^- 
pedio^). 197S. MA. 27443 

Stone, Charlotte P. A Study of Receptive Vo- 
cabulary Development and Syntax Develop* 
ment in MenuUy Reurded Children. U 
of North Carolina--Crecnsboro (Drama and 
Speech). 1973. MA. 27444 

Stuart. Dennis C. A Comparison of Conven- 
tional Hearing Aids and ^'Directiontl Mi- 
crophone** Hearing Aids in tiM Presence 
of BadtgrouQd Noise. Sute U of New Voric 
at Buffalo (Speech Communiation), 1973* 
M.A. 27445 

Sudman, Ellen. The Compared Effectivenetf of 
Three Modeling Conditloni on Vlcarioui 
Learning of Syntactical Structures. U of 
California, Sanu Barbara (Speech). 197S. 
Mj%. 27446 

Swanson. Judith F. Language Development in 
Young Cleft Palate Children. U of Florida 
(Speech). 1973. MA. 27447 

TbcUn^ James W. Binaural Intetactioos with 
Binaural Loudnesi*balance Procedures, tl 
of Iowa (Speech Pathology and Audidogy), 
1973. UA. 27448 

Tbmnasset^ Undley G. Avaihbility and UtUitt* 
tioo of Aphasia Informatim for Familict 
of Post'C.V^. Patients* U of Vermont 



(Communication and Theatre), 1973. M.S* 
27449 

Thome, Catherine B. A Study of the Relation- 
ship between Syllabic Rate and Fluenq. IT 
of Montana (Speech Pathology and Audi* 
ology), 1973. M.A. 27450 

Tolson, William D. Threshold Tesdng VS 
Screening in Hearing Coniervation Pro- 
grams. Kent Sute U (Speech), 1973. M.A. 
27451 

Torrey. T. ZoAnn Davis. A Corelation of Meas* 
urcmenu of Language. Central Missouri 
State U (Speech Pathology), 1974. M J. 274S2 

Town, Margaret J. A Methodological Compari* 
son of Tone Decay in Audiometrically 
Normal Ears. U of Monuna (Speech Path- 
ology and Audiology), 1968. MA. 27453 

Warren. Susan P. Effect of CUnician*s Oral 
Language On Non-verbal Performance of 
Language-Disordered Children. U of Florida 
(Speech), 1973. MA. 27454 

Weber, Diane M. Parental Experiences Associ- 
ated with the Delayed Speech and Language 
Development of Their Cliildren. State U of 
New York at Buffalo (Speech Commuuica- 
aon). 1973. MA. 27455 

Wegner. Letitia I. An Investigatim into the 
Relationship. Between Functional Articu- 
lation Problems and Selected Motor and 
Perceptual-Motor SUlls. Central Michigan 
U (Speech and Dramatic Artt), 1973. M«A. 
27456 

Weinrich. Barbara. An Assessment of the Effec- 
tiveness of Training on Speech Pathologists 
in Public Schools Using a SpedCc Evalua* 
tion Technique. U of Cindnaati ^peedi 
Pathology), 1978. MA 27457 

Weldele. Frank. An Investigation into the Re* 
lationsUp of Aided Speedi Tests to Pfeiied 
listener Judgment of Hearing Aid Trans- 
duced Speech. Rent ^leedi U CSpeedi)r 
1979. MA. 27458 

Whitt. Ruth Ellen Calhoun. Comparison of 
Blade and White Children Enrolled in Pub- 
He School Speedi Therapy in Austin, Tteas. 
U of Texai^Austitt ^>eedi Coosmunka- 
tion). 1973. MJi. 27459 

Widner, Anna V. Auditory Sensltliatton and 
Desensitliatiott during Acoustic Signal De- 
tectum Tasks in the Moootic and Didiotic 
Cooditimu. Putdue U (AiMUology and 
Speech Sdesces), 1978. MA 27460 

Wilhite, Irvin Andiew. Piagetlon Stages of 
Problem SolWng. Louisiana State U— Batm 
Foiuge (Speedi), 1978. MA. S7401 

Wi Tter. Yvonne. Aoquisltloa of Certain Prepo- 
sitions in Children. U of Irwa (^leedi 
Pathology and AudiolQgy), 1978. If A. 27482 
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Wojick. Kathleen Robinson. Clhunges in a 
Mother's Speech to her LAngtiage Learning 
Child. Herbert H. Lehman College. City U 
of New York (Speech and Theatre). WJi. 
M.A. 27463 

Young, Rebecca Martin. The Intonation. Ar- 
ticulation, and Speaking Rate of Black and 
White S|K*akers from Southern l^isivcrkities. 
Ohio State U (Speech Communication). I97S. 
M^. 27464 

THEATRE 
Doctoral Di^rtations 

Asermely* Albert A. Daly's Initial Decade in the 
American Theatre. 1860 1H69. City U of 
Ne w York (Theatre). 1973. Ph.D. 27465 

Bailey. U!on Edwin. The Acting Career of 
Waller Huston. V of Illinoin (Spet^ch Com- 
munication). 1973. Ph.D. 27406 

Baxter. Marilyn Ruth. Mochrn WomSfk as 
Heroine in Representative Plays by S. N. 
Behrman. U of Wisconsin- Madison (Theatre 
ami Drama). 1973. Ph.D. 27467* 

Beachman. Richard Clayton. Theatre of Fact: 
A .Study of Plays Dramatizing Contempor- 
aniHtUK Events. Yale U (School of Drama), 
1973. D.F.A. 27468 

Bcrry» Mrlvin H. A History of Theatre in New 
Orleans From 1925*1935. l^uisiana Sute V 
—Baton Rouge (Speech), 1973 PhJ). 27469* 

Blake. C»ar>. Herman Shumlin: The Develop* 
rornt of a Direaor. CJty 11 of New York 
(Theatre). 1973. Ph.D. 27470^ 

BledM>Cp Jerry Houston. The Ideal Outdoor 
Theatrer Criteria and Plans for a New 
Deoign. Purdue U (Communications). 1971. 
Ph.a 27471 

Borden, Marshall £. The Richard The Third 
of Charles Kean* Edwin Booth and Abn 
Bates: A Stage Chronolq^ and CoUative 
Analysis of Production. Performance and 
Text. Wayne SUtc U (Speech Communi* 
cation k Theatre). 1973. Ph.D 27472^ 

Brewer» Courtney H. A History of Drama in 
Logan. Utah, and Ndghborinff Communittet 
to 192.5. Brigham Young V (Speech and 
Dramatic Arts). 1972. PhJ>. 27473* 

Christy, James Joseph, Five Twentieth Century 
Produetioiii of Trotlus and Creuida. Stan- 
ford U (Drama), 1973. PhXI. 27474 

Coaehbuildert Deesiaa P, An Analyats of the 
Structure and Sodal Relevance of Selected 
Plays Written in English in India* After 
1946. Brigham Young U (Speech and Dra* 
matie Arts)* 1970. PhJ>. 27475* 



Coe. Lenora Marguerite. Benoit*Constant Coque- 
lin: The Art of a Rhetorical Actor. U ol 
Southern California (Speech Communica- 
tion). 1973. Ph.D. 27470» 

Ciuggin. Frederick March. The Pantomimes of 
Auguitus Harris: Drury Lane. 1879-189S. 
Ohio State U (Theatie). 1973. Ph.D. 27477 

Cole. Ailene. The Grotesque in Selected Repre- 
sentative Dramatists of Twentieth Century 
Continental Wi^stem Europe. U of Minne- 
sota (Theatre Arts). 1973. PhJ). 27478"" 

Cortex, jerry Vincent. Fanny Jananschek: Ameri- 
ca\ l^st Queen of Traf^y. 17 of Illinois 
(.S|H*ech Communication). 1973. Ph.D. 27479* 

D*Apontr. Miriam Gisolfi. Continuing Ritual 
Theatre: Religious Traditions of the Sor- 
rentine Penisula and the Coast of Amalfi* 
City U of New York (Theatre). 1978. Ph.D. 
27480* 

Daum. Paul Alexander. The Royal Circus 1782- 
laoO: An Analysis of Equestrian Entertain- 
ment. Ohio State U (Theatre), 1973. Ph.D. 
27481 

Durham. WeUlon Bruce. An Invisible .\rmor; 
The I'nited States Army's Liberty Theatres, 
1917*1919. V of Iowa (Speech and Dramatic 
Art). 1978. Ph.D. 27482* 

Farolan. Edmundo. Antonio Martinez Ballesterot 
and the Underground Theatre of Protest in 
Spain. Bowling Green State V (S|>eech)« 
1973. Ph.D. 27483» 

FerrelL David Michael. The Structural Func- 
tions of Rake Characters in Restoration 
Comedy. U of Missouri-Columbia (Speech 
and Dramatic Art), 1973. PhJ). 27484* 

Fiet, Lowell Albert. JoMph Wood Krutch (1893- 
1970): Humanist Critic of the Drama« U 
of \Visconsin*Madiion (Theatre and Drama), 
1973. Ph.D. 27485* 

Flakes. Nanette Sue. Aesthetio of Modem Play 
Direction: Non-Realistic Drama from Piran* 
dello to Pinter. U of Minnesou (Theatre 
ArU), 1973. Ph.D, 27486 

Fleckensiein. Joan P. Eugene O^Nfill's Theatre 
of Dic^ysus: The Nietachean InBuenoe Up* 
on Seletted Playt. U of Wtsconsin*Madlion 
(Theatre and Drama). 1973. Ph.D. 27487* 

Fox, Philip IL Samuel Silot Curry's Theories ol 
a Voice and Thdr AppUcatitti to Contem- 
porary Actor Trainhig, Wayne Sutc U 
(Speech Communiatlon k Theatre), 1973. 
Ph.D. 27488 

Celdard* Richard Gordon, Sophoclean Drama: 
Essays on the Theatrical Use of Space and 
Th&e. Stanford U (Drama), 197S. PfaJ). 
27489 
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Gcroux. Charic* L. The History of Theatres 
ami Related Theatrical Acti\iiy in l)u* 
bumic* Iowa: 1837-1877. ^Vuyiie Suic i: 
fSiH'i^li rdmmunication & Thiain). 1071. 
VhJy 27490 

Gourd. E. William. Cognitive Complexity Sim* 
pliciiy and Information l>roci^Kin$( in 
Theatre Audiences: An Experimental Study. 
RohIIur Green State U (S|Rc(h). 1973. Pli U. 
27491 • 

Gray. Virginia Pomroy. A History of the Kana* 
H'ha Playen of Charle?iton. \Ve*t Vii>;iiiia 
from 1922 to 1972. B^iwIinR Green State U 
(Speech). 1973. Ph.p. 27492* 

Gre»lrr. Thomas H. John Murray Anderson: 
Director of Revues. Kent State 1* (Speech). 
I97S. Ph.D. 2:M9.H* 

Haarhauer. Don Ward. A Critical lli^itory of the 
Non^ Academic Theatre in Biimiiigham. 
Alal)ama. I- of Wi?iconsin— Madimm (The- 
atre and Drama). 1973. Ph.D. 27494* 

Hirrii. Alliert Joseph. Jr. "Thin Radical Noh:" 
A Study of Two Production! by Kanze 
ifinao and Kan/c Hideo. Ohio State U 
(Theatre). 1973. Ph.D. 27495 

Hezlep. William C. A History of the Detroit 
Opera House. 1818-1931. Wayne State U 
(Speech Communication k Theata-). 1973. 
Ph.D. 27496* 

Hftgstrom. Harold R. The Tieatment of Wa^ 
and Militancy in the American Theatre- 
1919-1941. Syracuic U (Speech Education), 
1969. Ph.D. 27497* 

Hooks. Eugene Jamet. The Ptayem: Edwin 
Booth's Legacy to American Theatre. U 
of Missouri— Columbia (Speech and Dra- 
matic Art), 1975. PhJ>. 2749«* 

IimaiMteigi. Foroud. A Critical and Analytical 
Study of the Current Atmosphere and Dm* 
dition of the ''Shahnami-Khani'* in Iran. 
Wayne Sute U (Speech Communication fc 
Theatre), 1973. Ph.D. 27499 

Joe, Tai Youn. Three PUyi* University of Nc* 
braska— Lincoln (Speed) fe Dramatic An)i 
1972. PhJ>. 27600 

Johnson. Cordon Scott Japanese Drama: Scudiet 
in English and French, ^-'ayne Sute U 
(Speech Communication fc Theatre)^ 197S. 
PhJ>. 27501 

KcUerhouse* Muriel Arline, ^ he Green Street 
Theatre* Albany* New York Under the 
Management of John Bernard 1813*1816. 
Indiana U (Theatre and Drama), 1978. 
Ph.D. 27502 

Kendall, Robert D. A Rhetorical Sttidy of Re- 
ligious Drama at a Form of Preaching: An 
Exploration of Drama as a Complement to 



Monolog Preaching. U of Minnesota (Si>ecch 
Conuuunication), 1973. Ph.D. 27503* 

Kendrick, Clarantic. A Production Study of 
Mourning Itecomes Etvctra. Rowling Gn^en 
State I! (Siieech). 1973. Ph.D. 27504* 

Kiesby. Suzanne Bladcbum. A Structural An- 
ai>^is of American War Plays 1935-1948. U 
of Mihsnuri— Columbia (Speech and Dra- 
matic Art). 1973. Ph.D. 27505^ 

Koch. Bruno Alfons. Julius Bab*s The Theatre 
in the Light of Sociology, 4 !la\ie Outline. 
A Translation and Commentary. II of Mich- 
igan (S|)eecli Communication and Theatre), 
197.^. Ph D. 27506* 

Koenig. Bruce. Theatre Royal. Durry Lane: An 
Architectural Study. U of Minnesota (Speech 
Communication), 1972. Ph.D. 27S07* 

Ko rtge. Dottglas J. Costume Design and Con- 
struction for a New Musical Comedy: Clever 
Things. U of Illinois (Speech Communica- 
tion). 1973. Ph D. 27508* 

Lane. Richard Albert. The Treatment of Ameri- 
can Drama in Musical Adaptation. 1920- 
1970. Washington State U (Speech Com- 
munication). I97S. Ph.D. 27509 

LaVista, Daniel. An Investigation into the In- 
fluence of Ramistic Rhetoric on the Rhe- 
torical Expression of Shakespeare's Comic 
Heroines. Syracuse U (Speech Education), 
1973. Ph.D, 27510* 

Levitt. Ronald. Comedy in the Plays of Eugene 
O Neill. City U of New Yorit (Theatre), 1972. 
Ph.D. 27511 

Loup. Alfred J. The Theatrical Productions of 
Erwtn Piseator in Weimar Germany. Louisi- 
ana State U*Baton Rouge (Speech), 1979. 
Ph.D, 27512* 

Malcolm, James John. A Biblical Doctrine of 
Man and Plays Published by the Office tor 
Advanced Drama Research. U of Minnesota 
(Theatre Aru). 1978. PhJ>. 27518 

Mann. Martin. The Musicals of Frank Loesser. 
City U of New York (Theatre). 1979. Ph.D. 
27514* 

Martin, Constance Barrle, Atlantic City as a 
Try-Out Town. U of Illinois (Speedi Com- 
munication), 197S. Ph.D. 27515* 

McDonough, Patrick D. A Comparative, De« 
tcriptive Sttidy of Management Plannbig 
Pracdcea in the Tyrone Guthrie Theater 
and the Milwaukee Repertory Theater. U of 
Minneiou (Speech CMununication), 1972. 
Ph.D. 27516* 

McKenrie, Douglas C. The Acting of Joseph 
Jefferson III. U of Ot^n (Speech), 1978. 
PhJ3. 27517 
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Melcbcdt, Claude Bernard, Jr. A Hittory of Ac 
Vim and Second Vwietiet Theatre of New 
Orleans, 1849 to 1870. Louiiiana Suce U— 
Baton Rouge (Speech), 197S. Ph.D. 27518* 

Miller, Ralph E. WiUiam Seymour, American 
Director 1855-1953. Wayne Sute U (Spccdi 
Communication & Theatre), 197S. Ph.D. 
27519* 

Morris, VVUliam Carl. The Theatrical Writings 
of Henry AusUn Clapp. U of IlliDois 
(Speech Communiation), 1973. Ph JD. 27520* 

Moss, Arnold. The Professional Actor as Per- 
forming Guest Artist in American Colleges 
and Universities. New York U (Speech and 
Educational Theatre), 1973. Ph.D. 27521* 

MosMn;iti, Harry William. The EfTecU of Jusd- 
ficatlon and Real-life Consequences on 
Counter Atiitudinal Role-Pbying in the 
Thtatre. U of Iowa (Speech and Dramatic 
An), 1973. Ph.D. 27522 

Muschamp, George M., Jr. The Honolulu 
Theatre for Youth, 1955-1973: A Case Study 
of Ci>vernmcnt-Rclated Theatre in the Pri- 
mary and Secondary Schools of Hawaii. U 
of MinnesoU (Theatre Arts), 1973. PhJD. 
27523* 

Myrsiades, Linda Suny. The Karaghiozis Tra- 
dition and Greek Shadow Puppet Theatre: 
History and Analysis. Indiana U (Theatre 
and Drama), 197S. PbJ>. 27524 

Neill, EliMbcth Lindsay. The Art of Minnie 
Maddem Fiske: A Study of Her Realistic 
Acting. Tufu U (Drama), 1970. PhJ). 27525* 

Nelson. Kent Earl. A Survey of Dramatic Ac- 
tivity in Michigan Junior and Community 
Colleges. Wayne Sute U (Speech Communi* 
cation k Theatre), 1973. Ph.D. 27526* 

Newell. James S. A Critical Analysis of the De- 
velopment and Growth of the Kenneth 
Sawyer Goodman Memorial Theatre and 
School of Drama, Chicago* Illinois 1925- 
I97L Wayne Sute U (Speech Communi* 
cation i: Theatre), 1973. PhJ). 27527* 

Nordvold, Robert O. Showcase for the New 
Stagecraft: The Scenic Designs of the Wash- 
ington Square Players and The Theatre 
Guild, 1915-1929. Indiana U (Theatre and 
Drama), 1973. PhJ). 27528 

O'Neill, Patrick Bernard Anthony. A History 
of Theatrical Activity In Toronto* Canada: 
From Its Beginnings to 185& Louisiana 
State U— Baton Rouge (Speech), 1973. PhJ). 
27529* 

Ostergrcn, Christopher. The Raid on the Boule- 
vard: French Playwriting During the 1920's. 
Yale V (School of Drama), 1973. D.FA. 
27530 



SPEECH COMMUNICATION 

Pickering, Jerry Vane. The Medieval English 
Folk Drama. U of California— Davis (Dra- 
matic Art), 1971. Ph.D. 27551* 

Porter, Robert E. Interaction Analysis and the 
Rehearsal Process: Director-Actor Influence 
and Response. U of Michigan (Speech Com* 
munication and Theatre), 1973. PhJ) 27532* 

Pyros, John A. Morris Gest: Producer-Im* 
presario in the American Theatre. New 
York U (Speech and Educational Theatre), 
1973. Ph.D. 27533* 

Rcney, G. Richard. The Dramatic Technique 
of the Comic Playwright Georges Feydeau. 
U of Missouri— Columbia (Speech and Dra- 
matic Art), 1978. Pb.D. 27534* 

Romanov, Patrida. Development of a National 
Theatre: A Study of Professional Indigen* 
ous Theatre in New Zealand 1945-60. U of 
Oregon (Speech), 1973. PhJ). 27335 

Rude. John Alan. Descripdon and Analysis of 
Four MonUily American Theatre Maga* 
zines. U of Missouri— Columbia (Speech and 
Dramatic Art), 1973. PhJ). 27536* 

Rush, David Alan. Techniques of Biographical 
Drama Illustrated by "Beethoven/Karl." 
U of Illinois (Speech Communication), i9?3* 
Ph.D. 275S7* 

Schectcr, Joel Raphael. Parody and Counter- 
Mimesis in Western Drama. Yale U (School 
of Drama), 1973. D J'.A. 27538 

Seeman, Betrie. A Descripdve Study of The- 
atrical Costuming in the Court of Louis 
XIV. U of Michigan (Speech Communica- 
Uon and Theatie), 1973. PhJ). 27539* 

Shelton, David Leslie. Diamatic Tension in 
Theory and Practice. U of Missouri^ ^Co- 
lumbia (Speech and Dramatic Art), 1973. 
Ph.D. 27540* 

Shelton, Lynn Mahler. Modem American 
Musical Theatre Form: An Expressive De- 
velopment of Adolphe Appia's Theories of 
Theatre Synthesis. U of Wisoonsin*— Madi- 
son (Theatre and Drama), 1973. Ph.D. 
27641* 

Slattery, Kennedi M. A History of Theatrical 
Activity in Fort Wayne, Indiana, with 
Emphasis on the Professional Theatre: 
1884-1905. Kent Sute U (Speech), 1993. 
PhJ). 27542* 

Somen, John Wihnot The Sources and Aesthe- 
tics of Modem Drama. U of Missoiui— Co- 
lumbia (Speedi and Dramatic Art), 1978. 
PhJ). 27548* 

Stasbeff, Christopher* Three Playi, U of Ne- 
braska—Lincoln (Speech k Dramatic Art), 
1972. PhJ). 27544 
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Stevens, David. A Study of Christopher Besson 
and the Phoenix or Cockpit Theatre. Bowl- 
ing Crcen Suic V (Speech), 197S. Ph.D. 
27545* 

Stillwell, Janet E. A Descriptive Study oi the 
Kalamazoo Civic Theatre :i929*1968. V of 
Michigan. (Speech Communication and 
Theatre). 1973. PhD. 27546» 

Stump. Walter Ray« British Parliamentary Hear- 
ings on the Theatre Between 184S and 1909: 
The Struggle for a Free Stage in London 
Revisited. Indiana U (Theatre and Drama), 
1973. Ph D. 27547 

Tamiey. Michael. The Plays of George Kelly: 
Background and Analysis. Tulane U (The- 
atre and Speech). 1973. Ph.D. 27548 

Teaguc. Anna Dean. Thomas Wood Stevens* 
Con*ributionf to American Art Theatre 
With Emphasis on the Kenneth Sawyer 
Goodman Memorial Theatre. 1922-1930. 
Louisiana State U-*Baton Rouge (Speech), 
1973. PhD. r;549* 

Tews. Thomas C. . » Reconstruction of the Set- 
tings for ThiCC Operas Designed by Filippo 
Juvarra in Rome* 1710*1712. Louisiana Sute 
U-^Baton Rouge (Speech), 27550* 

Todd. Therald F. The Operation of the Salt 
Lake Theatre 1862-1875. U of Oregon 
(Speech). 1973. PhJ). 27551 

Tritschlcr. James Joseph. Three Variations on 
the History Play: A Burkean Analysis. Ohio 
State U (Theatre), 197S. Ph D. 27552* 

Van Nicl. Pietcr Jan. The Plays of John Os- 
borne: The Experiments and the Results. 
Sunford U (Drama). 1973. Ph.D. 27553 

Wallace, Raymond V. Theatre Critia for DaOy 
New York Newspapers, 1960-1970. Kent 
sute U (Speech). 197S. Ph. D. 27554* 

Wank. Eugene M. The Washington Square 
Playera: Experiment Toward Professional- 
ism. U of Oregon (Speech). 1973. Ph.D. 
27555 

Weaver. Richard A. The Dramaturgy of Elmer 
Rice. V of Missouri— Columbia (Speech and 
Dramatic Art). 1973. Ph.D. 27556* 

Weiland. Richard J. The Changing Concepts 
of Dramatic Action and their Relationship 
to Theatrical Form. U of MinnesoU (Speech 
Communication). 1972. Ph.D. 27557 

Weingarten. Aaron. Chekhov and the American 
Director. City U of New York (Tbeatie). 
1972. PhJ>. 27558 

Whaley. Frank L.. Jr. A Descriptive Compen- 
dium of Selected Historical Accessoriet 
Commonly Used as Stage Properties. Florida 
Sute U (Theatre). 197S. PhJ). 27559* 

Wiley. David W. Philip Moellcr of the Theatre 
Guild: An Historical and Critical Study. 



Indiana U (Theatre and Drama). 1973. 
PhJ). 27560 

Wilker. Uwience Jacob. The Theatrical Busi- 
ness Practices of William A. Brady, U of 
UUuob (Speccli Communication). 1973. 
PhD. 27561* 

Wright. Mary Elin, The Effectt of Creative 
Drama on Person Perception. U of Minne* 
sota (Theatre Aru). 1972. PhD. 27562* 

Wymanp Stephen J. A Translation and Critical 
Analysis of Two Play* by Alfonso Sastre. U 
of Michigan (Speech Communication and 
Theatre). 1973. PhD. 27563* 

Yen. Joseph Chen-yhig. Two Modern Chinese 
Dramas Translated Into English: A Stormy 
Night Visitor by Chang Yung-Hsiang and 
As Eternal as Heaxm and Earth by Wu Jo 
Including an Introducti'm to Modem 
Chinese Drama. Brigham Young U (Speech 
and Dramatic Aru). 1973. Ph.D. 27564* 

Zahler. WiUiam P.. Jr. The Husband and Wife 
Relationship in American Drama from 1919 
to 1939. Kent State U (Speech), 1973. Ph.D. 
27565* 

Zurcher. Carl D. An Analysis of Selected Ameri- 
can Criticisms of the Plays of Arthur Mil- 
ler in the Light of Hii Own Commentary 
on Drama. Purdue U (Communications)* 
1973. Ph.D. 27566 

THEATRE 
Masters Theses 

Adams, Jani S. The Development of the Dc* 
signs and the Construction of the Costumes 
for the Fort Hayi Kansas State College 
Production of Howard Richardson anu Wil- 
liam Bemey's Dark of the Moon. Fort 
Hays Kansas State College (Theatre). 1973. 
M.S. 2756? 

Alabaster. Gloria R. Erwin Pisator and the 
Dramatic Workshop. C. W. Post College 
(Speech). 1973. MjI. 27568 

Alaimo* Lawrence. The Three<:ent Serenade. 
U of Virginia (Drama)» 1972. MA. 27569 

Anderson. DiaM Alice. The Contributions of 
Three Dhrectofs to a Concept of Experi* 
menul Theatre: Julian Beck/Judith Malina. 
Paul Sills and Peter Schumann. Northern 
IllinoU U (Theatre). 1973. MA. 27570 

Anderson^ Lynn S. Eugene 0*Neill*a Mourning 
Becomes Electra: The Tragic I. U of Wis* 
coosio — ^Madison (TImtre and Drama). 
1973. MJL 27571 

Balsandc» Joseph G. The Company Concept as 
it Affectfid the Pit>duction Dedgn of One 
Flew Over the Cuckoo's NeU, Ohio 17 
(School of Theatse). 1978. M.FJi. 27572 
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Bama, Donna. Dear Lotfc. San Francisco State 
U (Theatre Aru), I97S. M^. 27573 

Beaicy, Timothy S. A Study of Design Problems 
and Powibilities in Mounting a Production 
of Jean Anouilh's Antigone, Bowling Green 
State U (Speech), 1973. MA. 27574 

IkU. David Howcli. Barker, a play. U of Vlr* 
giaia (Drama). 1973. MA. 27575 

Bellas. Stephen Caid. Bio-Mechanics and the 
I'her-Marionette: Their Inherent Similari- 
tw%. Louisiana State U in New Orleans 
(Drama and Communications), 1973. MA. 
27576 

Bichti. Donald E. Lorca: The Supreme Sur- 
realist. An Investigation of Blood Wedding. 
Art Institute of Chicago (Goodman School 
of Drama). 1973. M.F.A. 27577 

Boimarc. Frank Peter, III. The Theatre Archi- 
tecture of Normal Bel Geddes. Louisiana 
Stale U in New Orleans (Drama and Com* 
munications). 1973. M.A. 27578 

Borders. Ray Donell. The Ca^sc for Dramatics 
in the Secondary Schools of South Carolina. 
V of South Carolina (Theatre). 1972. MA. 
27579 

Boynlon. Sandra. "Miscen-icene Euripides.** 
State U of New York at Albany (Theatre), 
1973. MA. 27580 

Bradford, Kerry K. A Study of Women Char* 
acters in Modem Drama Showin^^ The In- 
fluence of Biographical and Sociological 
Factors in the Playwrights* Portrayals. 
Northwestern State U of Louisiana (Speech 
and Journalism)* 1973. MA. 27581 

Brcyer. Thomas J. His Skill in the Construction: 
A Study of Dramaturgical Technique in 
C^tnbcline. U of Wisconsin— Madison (The- 
atre and Drama). 1973. MA. 27582 

Brockway. Stephen B. Three Fausu: Analysis 
and Criticism. Mankato Sute College 
(Speech and Theatre Arts). 1973. MA. 
27583 

Bucalstein, Paul. The Anteccdenu and lie- 
velopment of American Dramatic Ballet. 
California Sute U. FuUcrton (Theatre), 
1973. MA 27584 

Burgett, Glenda Rolfs. Evaluadon and Analysis 
of Acting in Selected Roles. Fort Hays 
Kansas State College (Theatre). 1973. M.S. 
27585 

Burroughs. Carlotta B. A Visualization of 
America Hurrah by Jean-Claude Van Itallie. 
U of North Carolina-Greensboro (Drama 
and Speech). 1973. M.FA. 27586 

Caldwell. Raymond. Characterisation and Struc- 
ture in the Playwriting of Brendan Behan. 
North Texas Sute U (Drama)» 1973. MA. 
27587 



Cant'pari, Dorothy N. The Anti-Hero in Selected 
Plays of Henrik Ibsen. Kent Sute U 
(Speech). 1971. MA. 27588 

Cataldi» Betty Jane Brown. The Dramatic Works 
of John Clifford Mortimer: A Tragicomic 
Pci^pcctivc. Ohio Sutc U (Theatre), 1973. 
MA. 27589 

Catlett. Wayne Preston. The .\utobiographical 
Basis for the Development of Recurring 
Qualities in the Characters of Tennessee 
Williams. U of Southern Mississippi (The- 
atre Arts). 1973. MA. 27590 

Cesarto, Michael. As You Like It: A Production 
Design in the Manner of Eighteenth Cen« 
tury Painters. Ohio U (School of Theater). 
1971. M.A. 27591 

Chandler, Pat. The Grotesque in Pirandello. 
Ohio U (School of Theater), 1971. M.A. 
27592 

Chcmay, Cynthia B. A Reconstruction and 
Promptbook Study of Shakespeai^'s A Mid* 
summer Night^s Dream by Samuel Phelps. 
U of Maryland (Speech and Dramatic Art). 
1973. MA. 27593 

Clem, Judith Jean. A Study of Five Comic Tec- 
niques in Three Plays by Noel Coward. 
California Sute U, FuUcrton (Theatre), 
1973. MA. 27594 

CoUett, Jerry R. The Irish Plays of Dion Boud- 
cault: The Colleen Bawn, Anah^Na-Pogue, 
The Shaughraun. Indiana U (Theatre and 
Drama), 1973. MA. 27595 

Condon. Dennis. Production Analysis of Jules 
Feiffer's Little Murders. CaUfoniia SUte U, 
Fullerton (Theatre), 1973. MA. 27596 

Conway, Janice Elizabeth Beck. The Theatrical 
Career of Anna Elizabeth Dickinson. Louisi* 
ana Sute U— Baton Rouge (Speech), 1979. 
MA. 27597 

Cook, Frederic The Belly and What Comes 
After. Hunter College, City U of New York 
(Theatre and Cinema), 1973. M.A. 27598 

Creech. Kenneth C. ''Right on Karl Marx." U 
of andnnati (Theatre Arts). 1973. MA. 
27599 

Custer. Marianne. Costume Designs for Ben- 
jamin Britten's A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. U of Wisoonshr-^Madison (Tbeatst 
and Dnuna). 1973. MJA. 27600 

Czyszdon, Constance S. A Family Survives. 
Hunter College, City U of New York (The- 
atre and Cinema). 1973, MA. 27601 

Davis. Rebecca jMcphine. William Shakespeare, 
the Actor. Louisiana Sute U in New 
Orleatu (Drama and Coraunications), 1978. 
MA. 27662 
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Dcriauchc. John. Edward Bond: A Critical An- 
alyf^is of Five Phyi With Emphadi on the 
I'jie and Meaning of Violence in the Con- 
temporary Theatre. Tulanc V (Tlicatic and 
.S|>ccch). I97S. M.A. 27003 

Dtci;. Vance A. A Proposal for Additions and 
Changes in the Stage Equipment of the 
Performing Artt Center of Mankato Sute 
College. Mankato State College (Speech and 
Theatre Arts). 1973» MA. 27604 

Drexler. Jill. Report of Three ExpeHmental 
Workshops in Relaxation for Actors. San 
Diego Slate U (Drama)p 1973. M.A. 2760.'i 

Drhx. BarlKira. Project in Direction for the 
Touring Produaion of Arsops FaUables, San 
DIi^ Staie U (Drama). 1973. MA. 27606 

Dykeji Mariiliail. Tanda Lu. A Study of Wicked 
(Grandeur: A Comparative Analysis of Elec* 
tra and Clytemncstra in the (;reek VY*rsions 
of the AtheniK Legend as a Means to Arrive 
at A€comt>anying Costume Plates. U of 
Maine at Or^no (Speedi). 1973. M A. 27607 

Eakes, l^n. The Genuine Lunatic: A Full- 
Length Play. California State U, Sacramento 
(Siieech). 1970. MA. 27608 

Earlc. Norman. Frank Mayo — American Actor. 
California Sute U, Sacramento (Drama). 
1971. MA. 27609 

Earler. Adrian. Banter: An Original Play. IJ of 
S<»Mth C4ir(i:iaa (Theatre). 1968. MA. 27610 

Egan. Frank. Minstrelsy in San Francisco: 1848- 
1870. California State U. Sacramento 
(Drama). 1971. M.A. 27611 

Ernst, Judith Ann Hillstead. A History of the 
Development of the Racine Children's The* 
atre. U of WiM^nsin^River Falls (Speech), 
1973. M.S.T. 27612 

Evans. Edw^ird Philip. An Edited Translation 
of August Wilhelm island's Uber meine 
ireatruUsche Laufbahn, Indiana State U 
(Speech). 1972. M.A. 27613 

Fairdoth. Robert James. An Analysis of the 
Metho<ls of Acting of the Abbey Theatre, 
1902*1908. California State U. Fullerton 
(Theatre). 1973. MA. 2761* 

Fakhimi. Lala Louene. An Analysis of Two 
Diverse Directional Concepts of Hamkt 
and How They Altered the Acting of Gcr* 
inide. California State U. Fullerton (The- 
atre). 1973. M.A. 27615 

Farmer^ Carol A. Charles Kean*s and Beer« 
bohm Tree's Productions of A Midsummer 
Night's Dream: Refleaions of British Cul* 
tural Tastes in 1850 and 1900. Northern 
Illinois U (Theatre). 1973. MA. 27616 

Farrell. Richard. German Court Theatres. U 
of Mis ouri— Kansas Oty (Theatre), 1973. 
MA. 27617 



Fawa*tt. Frances Kelly. Spain in Genet's The 
Balcony. V of Mississippi (Speedi and The* 
atre). 1973. MA. 27618 

Fetters. Frank. Two Plays: Absence of a Past, 
Promise of a Future and Harry, King of 
Kaleidoscope Dreams. Northern Illinois U 
(Theatre). 1973. MA. 27619 

Flakes. Susan. Aesthetics of Modem Play Direc> 
tion: Non-Realistic Drama from Pirandello 
to Pinter. San Diego State U (Drama), 1973. 
MA. 27620 

Fortner. MichaeL Imamu Amiri Baraka: A Re- 
ligious Statement Contained Within Four 
Selected Plays. U of South Carolina (The- 
atre). 1972. MA. 27621 

Foure. Lynne M. Thesis Designs for The Prime 
of Miss Jean Brodie. U of Maryland (Speech 
and Dramatic Art), 1973. MA. 27622 

Vox. Lois M. The Development of the Original 
Play in a Context of Creative Dramatia. U 
of Virginia (Drama), 1972. M.A. 27623 

Friedman. Daniel H. The Lehrstuckc. V of 
Wisconsin-Madison (Theatre and Drama). 
1978. MA. 2762'. 

Galbreath. John J. An Introduction to Scene 
and Lighting Designs for Richard Sheridan's 
The Rivals. V of Wisconsin— Madison (The* 
atre and Drama). 1973. M JA. 27625 

Gamett. G. Carr. Visual Design of Jean Genet's 
The Balcony. V of North Carolina--Grecns- 
boro (Drama and Speech). 1973 M.F.A. 
27626 

Garren. Lois /.. (::ostume Design for Shake- 
speare's V of Virginia (Drama), 1972. M.A. 
27627 

Gates. Thomas. California Higti: .\ FulMxngth 
Play in Two AcU. California State U» Sacra* 
menta (Drama), 1972. MA. 27628 

Gerace. Joseph B. Dracula, The Child of the 
Night: A Reader's Theatre Adaptation for 
Secondary Students. Northern Illinois U 
(TheaUc). 1973. MA. 27629 

Gilbertson. John L. A Director's Prompt Book 
and Directorial Notes for a Staged Produc- 
tion of Murray Schisgal's luv. With an An- 
alysis of the Play's Meaning as Conveyed 
Through Offbeat Comedy. Mankato State 
College (Speech and Theatre ArU). 197S. 
MA. 27680 

Gilmoie, Thoosu H. Matgaret of An}ou« Cali- 
fornia Sute U» Fullerton (Thean«), 1973. 
MA. 27691 

Cimbel, William & Director-Actor. Gommunica* 
tion in a Production of T. S. Eliot's The 
Confidential Clerk. Montdair State College 
(Speech and Theater), 197S. MA. 276K 
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Gould, Sandra S. DevelopinetK of Commimity 
Theatre in Waco Tocu from 1924*1972« 
Louisiana State U— Baton Rouge (Speech), 

1973. MA. 27SSS 

Grainger. Wendy. Cinderella ai Play and as 
Technical Production. San FranciM» State 
U (Theatre ArU), 1973. MA, 27634 

Grcenwaid. Michael. Projea in Stage Direction 
for Production of Carlo Goldoni't The Liar. 
San Diego Sute U (Drama). 1973. MA. 
27635 

Cuttiii{^, John. A Production of a Full-Length 
Original Play: The Journey of the Old Cne. 
V of Cincinnati (Theatre Aru), 1973. M.A. 
27636 

Cwln. David. Set Design for Rashornon, U of 
Virginia (Drama). 1973. MA. 27637 

Haas. Bernadena EUxabctb. The Problems In- 
herent in the Design and Execution of Cot* 
tumes and Make-up for Chriitopber Mar* 
lowers Doctor Faustus. California State U, 
Fullrrtod H hcatre). 1973. MA. 27638 

Haas, Sally. Caulog of 19th Century Playbooki 
in Alden Library. Ohio U (School of The* 
ater), 1973. MA. 27639 

Hall. Ada Bell. A Production of the Pbiy EdufM 
with Accompanying Prompt Book. San Fran* 
dso State U (Theatre Aru)» 1973. MA* 
27640 

Hall, Roger Allan. Edward Albee and His 
Mystery: A Structural and Thematic An- 
alysis of Who's Afraid of Virginia Wootft 
and A DeUeate Balance. Ohio State U (The* 
atre). 1972. MA. 27641 

Hanners^ John. Early Entertainments in Tene 
Haute, Indiana. Indiana State U ^peech)» 

1974. MA. 27642 

Hanson, Ebh^. Franz Kafka's The Triak A 
Comparative Study of Ttii Work in the 
Original Form, Translateu Into English* 
With the Adaption Made for the Theatre 
by Andr6 Cide and Jean-Louis BarraulL 
California State U. Sacramento (Drama), 
1971. MA. 27643 

Hanus. Jeunes^v. A Reacfers* Theatre Program: 
Reincarnation is Good for the Soul! Cal* 
Ifbmia State U. Sacramento (Drama). 1973. 
MA. 27644 

Hardy. Marsha. The Evalution of Modem 
Ughthtg Practice. Art Institute of Chicago 
(Goodman School of Drama). 1973. MA. 
27645 

Harriion, James Michael. The Confrontatloo 
of a Contemporary Audience with Restora* 
tion Style Theatre and Suging: The Scenic 
Design for The Country Wife. V of Tennes- 
see (Speech and Theatre), 1973. MA. 27646 



Hathcock. Nancy Wyle. An Analysis of the 
Development of the Characters of Eve, 
Barbara, Ella, and PassioncUa in The Apple 
Tree. California State U, Long Beach (Tlie- 
atre Arts), 1973. MA* 27647 

Heacox. Catherine Lindsay. Production thesis. 
Mishima's Kmian and Hyogcn plays, U of 
Hawaii (Drama and Theatre), 1973. M.FA. 
27648 

Hemakom. Usa Yaunkyong. A Producfion Study 
of Fra Law, an Innovative Eicperimentsd 
Drama. U of Mississippi ^pe«!ch and Thea* 
tre), 1973. M.FA. 27649 

Hob. LeVahn Gerry. Special Effects for the 
Amateur Theatre Organization. U of Wis- 
consin — Madison (Theatre and Drama). 1973. 
Mi^A. 27650 

Holkeboer. Katherine. Costuming the Ohio Uni- 
versity 1969 production of Troilus and 
Cressida. Ohio U (School of Theater). 1970. 
M.FA. 27651 

Holland. Charles A. An Analysis and ProduC' 
tion Book for A Contemporary Staging, of 
Irwin Shaw's Bury the Dead. North Texas 
State U (Drama). 1973. MA. 27652 

Hoyt. Sarah Kneale. W. B. Yeats, Poetry, and 
Drama: A Production* Colorado State U 
(Speech and Theatre Aru). 1973. MA. 
27653 

Huge. Saundra Walker. A Project in Directing 
Fay and Michael Kanin's Rashomon. ui- 
diana U (Theatre and Drama). 1973. MA. 
27654 

Hughes. Karen L. Imamu Amiri Baraka's Black 
Revolutionist Character. Miami U (Com* 
muntcation and Theatrs), 1978. MA. 276S5 

Hunter. Harold. The Design and Execution of 
the Setthig for the Ohio University Pro* 
duction of 7Ae Front Page* Ohio U (Sdiool 
of Theater), 1970. MJ^A. 27656 

Hutcherson. James Troy. Mime: A Definitive 
Analysis of Production, U of Idaho (The- 
atre ArU). 1973. MA« 27657 

Isben* Van S. Directum of Tom Jones* and 
Harvey Schmidt's Celebration. Purdue U 
(CreaUve ArU). 1972. MA. 27658 

Jadcson. Patridc Donley. An Analysis of a Hig^ 
School Production of A Young Lady of 
Property for Competition hi the Totas Is* 
tencbolastic League One*Act Play Contest. 
Mklwestem U (Speech and Drama). 1964. 
MA. 27659 

Jarvii, Robert C, Visual Design of Charlotte B. 
Chorpennfaig's Jack and the Beanstalk. U 
of North Carolina— Greensboro (Drama and 
$peech). 1973. M.FA« 27660 
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Jaynet, R. Leiland- Produdng a Mtuical on 
the Secondary Level: An Analysii and Pro* 
duction of Clark Getner'i You're A Good 
Man Charlie Brown. Midwestern U (Speedl 
and Drama), 1S72. U,\. 27661 

Jayne*, Y%t>nne. An Analytai of a Pxoductkm 
of Megan Terry's Viet Rock As an Experi- 
ence in Contemporary Experimenul The- 
atre. Midwestern U (Speech and Drama). 
1972. M.A. 27662 

Johnson. David* Production tbak, S. I. Wit- 
kiewicz's The Madmm and lAe Nun. U of 
Hawaii (Drama and Theatre), 1973. M.F.A. 
2766S 

Johnson, Eleanor, A Problem-Approach Method 
of Creative Techniques in Developing 
Readers' Theatre* California State U, Sacra- 
mento (Drama), 1972. M^. 2^664 

Johnson, Paula A. A Directional Approach to 
Durrenmatt's An Angel Comes To Babylon. 
V of Virginia (Drama), 1973. M*A. 27665 

Jones, Jerry A. The Internship Function of 
Equity Stock Theaters. North Texas State 
U (Drama), 1973. MA. 27666 

Jones, Josephine. Costume Design for Henry IV, 
Pan 1. Occidental College (Speech fe 
Drama), 1971 MA* 27667 

Juracek, Judie A. Scenery and Costumes for a 
Production of Johnny Johnson Book by 
Paul Green; Music by Curt Weil* U of Wis- 
consin—Madison (Theatre and Drama). 
1973* M.FA* 27668 

Kay, Clyde A* A Production Book for a Black 
Theatre Staging of Where Do You Co 
From Heref Northwestern Sute U of Louisi- 
ana (Speech and Journalism), 1973. MA. 
27669 

Keany, Dennis MichaeL A Record of the De- 
velopment and Execution of the Set Designs 
tbr a Production of The Women. California 
Sute U, Long Beach (Theatre Arts), 1978, 
MA* 27670 

Kendrick, Claranne. A Production Study of 
Mourning Becomes Eteetra. Bowling Green 
State U (Speedi)t 1973. MA* 27671 

Kennedy. Gordon Dixon. Designs, for Two 
Repertory Productions* Colorado State U 
(Speech and Theatre Artt), 1973. MA. 27672 

Kcylshlan, Rose Marie. The Naticmal Theatre 
of the Deaf: Orighis and Oevelo|iment. 
Sttte U of New York at Albany (Tbeatie)» 
1873* MA« 2W7S 

Kletnan, Matthew X* Tte Wright PUycis of 
Dayton* Ohio: 1927*1930* Mtemi U (Com- 
municatloQ and Tbeatr^i 1978. MA. 27674 

Ulbane, Lynae. An £o|^ Translation of the 
Of%in.«l Genaan Text of Jakob Midiad 



Reinhold Lena's Der Hofmeister. IndiaM 
U (Theatre atid Drama)» 1973. MA. 27675 

Kjos, Rc^ A. An Examination^ of John Mill- 
ington Synge's Relationship to the Abbey 
Theatre. Indiana U (Theatre and Drama), 
1973. MA. 27676 

Koolsbergen, William John. Eugene Vakhtan- 
gov's Production of Turandot. Louisiana 
Sute U in New Orleans (Drama and Com- 
munications), 1973. MA. 27677 

Krahl, John Bell. A Projea hi Design and Exe* 
cuUon of a Stage Setdng for a Production 
of Nicholai MachiavelU's Mondragob* In* 
diana U (Theatre and Drama), 1973. MA. 
27678 

Kriebs, David Kip. Esublishing Dramatic Space 
on Non*proscenium Stages Throuj^ Light- 
ing* U of Tennessee (Speech and Theatre), 
1973. MA. 27679 

Krier, Jeanne. A Study of Time Sequence in 
Eugoie O'Neill's Long Bay's Journey into 
Night. Indiana U (Theatre and Drama), 
1973. MA* 27680 

Kross, David A* The Children's Educational 
Theatre: A Study of the First Children's 
Theatre in tl^ United Sutes* U of Florida 
(Speech), 1973* MA. 27681 

Lagu, Mary Louise. The Changing Mythic Fig- 
ures in the Westersi. U of Cincinnati (The- 
atre Arts), 1973* MA* 27682 

Lambert, Markne K* The Terre Haute Opeim 
House: 1869-1874. Indiana State U ^peedi), 

1972. MA. 27683 

Lang. Kathryn A. A Project in Design and 
Execution of Cottiunes for a Production of 
Niccolo MachiaveUi's Mandragola. Indiana 
U jprheatre and Drama). 1973. MA« 27684 

Lee, Julius Travis. Blade Ccmsdousnesa and the 
Bladt Arts Theatre. U of Miami (Drama)* 
1973* M.FA* 27685 

LeFever, Margaret* Playwritisg for Children's 
Theatre Throu^ Improvisatfam. (ate U 
of New York at Albany (Theatre), 1873. 
MA. 27686 

Letta, Linda. Pxoducdon diesis. LitUe Red Rid^ 
ing Hood. V of Hawaii (Diama Is Theatre), 

1973. M.FA* 27687 

Leuditeoberg, Thomas. A Creative Tbesta by 
Thomas LeiM^l^dMrg: A Ptoductloo of 
Dennis Chrlstianson's Wilbwr. Mankato 
Slate CoU^ (S^Medi and Th^^tie Arts), 
1973* UA. 29688 

Leusiler, Doomi Lee. Director'a NoidMMdc The 
Boys Ota JBand. Fort Hays Kaiuas State 
CoH^ CUkatw), 1978* MA 27689 
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IxAcriiig, Cuiol E. The Ui*sigii and Ekcculioti 
oE the CosCtimcs for The King Stag. Cali- 
fornia Slalc \\ Imu^ IU*aih (Theatre Arts). 
1973. M.A. 27G;k) 

Lindley. IcKid E\aii. Major Dcvclopmenti in 
tlic American Cinema 1908191:1 as Re* 
fleeted by the Film Indmtry in New 
Orleans. Lonisiana State V in New Oi leans 
(brama and Communications). 1973. MA. 
27091 

Lyth. jane. A Journal of CIrcative Dramatics 
Ext>erience8 with a C;it)UP of Mentally 
Disturbeit Hospital Patients. Hunter i^oh 
h%L\ City I? of New Vork (Theatre and 
Cineir^), 1973. M.A. 27692 

MacDonalu. Linda. A Production Thesis of 
Echoes (A New Play by N. Ridiard Nash). 
V of Idaho (Theatre ArU). 1973. M.A. 27693 

Mallett. Cyril. I'rans^lations from the Mexican 
Playwright Xavier Villaurrutia. Ohio U 
(School tif Theater), 1973. M.A. 27694 

Martin, Mary B. Directing Thesis: Juno and the 
Paycock. U of Nebraska at Omaha (Speech). 
1973. M.A. 27695 

Matthews* Georgia Lee. A Descriptive Record of 
the Direction of Joe Orton's Loot, Cali- 
fornia State U. Long Beach (Theatre Aru). 
1973. MA. 27696 

Mbughnni. Louis A. Tragedies of Wolfe Soyin* 
ka: The Africari Content. Indiana U (The- 
atre and Drama). 1973. MA. 27697 

McDowell. Jack Edward. The Influence of 
Light Weight Equipment on Chiematic 
Style. Louisiana Sute U In New Orleans 
(Drama and Commuiiications)^ 1973. MA. 
27698 

McCinis. Richard W. Moliere's Misanthrope: 
Production Thesis. Hunter College. City U 
of New Yoric (Theatre and Cinema). 1973. 
MA. 27699 

McNamarap John J. A Comparison of Three 
Contemporary Prougonixt, and the Concept 
of the Tragic Hero. Califbmia Sute U, 
Fullerton (Theatre). 1973. MA. 27700 

Mease. Cornelia Ellen. A Grammar of Gesture: 
Critial Concept* for Performance. U of 
Virginia (Drama). 1972. MA. 27701 

Merkle. Marda C. The Influence of William 
Poel on Contemporary Shakespearean Pro^ 
duction. U of Hawaii (Drama fc Theatit)i 
1973. MA. 27702 

Merrill. Patrida. A History of the Toale Opera 
House. St JcMeph. Missouri. U of Minouri— 
Kansas City (Theatre), 1973. MA. 2770S 

Miller. Betty. The Presentation of an ''Au* 
thentic** Style of Readers* Theatre. Call* 
fomia State U. Sacramento (Drama). 1974. 
MA. 27704 



Miller, Jame« .Madiioti. A Civative Design llicsis 
in Costuming for a Productimi of l^umx «t 
Sea. U of Southern Misi^lssippi (theatre 
Arts), 1973. M.F-A. 27705 

Miller. Ruth Ann. l lie Relutionsliip of Physical 
and Mental Empathic Rc^spon^cii as a Means 
of Describing the Ai^sthetic E\|K*iietuv hi 
the Theatre. Bowling Ciiecn State V 
(St>eech). 1973. MA. 2770« 

Moftakliar. Hos^ein. A Study on Iranian The* 
atre by Bahram Bcixal. Translatic4i from 
Farsi by Hossein Moftakhar. California State 
U. Sacramento (Drama). 1971. MA. 27707 

Mohan. Roberta N. The 0|)en Theatre Produc- 
tion of The Serpent: A Ceremony: An Ex- 
amination of .^esthetic Purpose and Crc- 
ative Process. Kent State U (Speech). 1973. 
MA. 27708 

Molen. Janis. A Dramatic Production of lones* 
co*s Bald Soprano and Jack or the Sub- 
mission, San Francisco State U (Theatre 
Arts). 1973. MA. 27709 

Morris. Kenneth D. The Impact and Impli* 
cations Derived from the Restructuring of 
the Children's Theatre Conference. South- 
west Missouri State I' (St)eech and Theatre). 
1973. MA. 27710 

Navas, Judy. The Death of CcrUinty. San Fran* 
Cisco State U (Theatre ArU). 1973. MA. 
27711 

Neighbors. William Anthony. An Analysis and 
a Producdon of John Steinbeck's Of Mice 
and Men. Midwcftem U (Speech and 
Drama). 1971. MA. 27712 

Neil. Janet E. Snyder. Scenery and Costume De» 
rigns for John Dryden's Production of *'AH 
for Love."* V of Wisconsin— Madison (The- 
atre and Drama), 1973. MJ^A. 27718 

Oakley. James A. A Production Study of The 
Automobile Graveyard by Fernando Arrabal. 
Bowling Green Sute U (Sp^rech). 1973. M.A. 
27714 

0*ConneU. Taaffe Cann«^n. Bette Davis and Joan 
Crawford: Two Screen Immoruls. U of 
Mississippi (Speech and Theatre). 1973. MA. 
27715 

Okoampe-AhooCe» Kwame. Evolution of the Pro* 
diM:tion of ""And The Ok) Man Had Two 
Sons**. U of Wisoonsin—Madlion (Theatre 
and Drama). 1978* M A. 27716 

OIds« Eva S. Letters from Eve: A Solo Drama. 
Kent sute U (Speech), 1978. MA. 27717 

Osadd)e, Oseloka O. Perspective on lulian 
Renaissance Stage. Art Institute of Chicago 
(Goodman School of Drama), 1978. M.F.A. 
27718 
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Park. Charles. The Acior In Brechi n 1 hcaue. 

Northwestern Slate U of Louisiana (Speech 

and Journalism). 1973. MA. 27719 
Parker. James E. A Visual Design for Molierc's 

The Doctor in Spite of Himself. U of North 

r-auiHna— Greensboro (Drama and Sr>eech). 

1973. M.F.A. 27720 
Patterson. Carol. History of Athens Children's 

Theatre. Ohio U (School of Theater), 1972. 

Xf.A. 27721 

Payne. Barbau Cooper. Theatre as a Social 
Ewnt: A Production Study of the Play He 
Who Gets Slapped, U of Tennessee (Speech 
and Theatre). 1973. UJi. 27722 

Peebles. Sheila E. A History of the Pittsburgh 
Stage. 1 891 -1896. Kent State U (Speech). 
1975. M.A. 27723 

Peter9«n» Jane. Arthur Kopit in the Commercial 
Theatre: A Playwrighi in Perspective. Tu- 
lane U (Theatre and Speech), 1973. MA. 
27724 

Peterson. Raymond L. The Competitive One* 
Act Program in South Dakota High Schools* 
South Dakota State U (Speech). 1973. M.A. 
27725 

Pia, Frank. The Father's Son, a Non-Verbal Ex- 
pressionUtic Play. C. W. Post College 
(Speech). 1973. MA. 27726 

Piankian. Dianne Lynnc. The Merchant of 
Venice as a Pro^Capiuliiiic Play. Herbert 
H. Lehman CoUege, Oty U of New York 
(Speech and Theatre). 1973 .MA. 27727 

Pinkston. Claude A., Jr. Identity and Existence: 
A Survey of Realitiet in Cootemponry 
Dramas by Jean Genet, Edward Alhee and 
Tom Stoppaid« U of Florida (Speech). 1973. 
MA. 27728 

Pinson. Robert Lamar. E^rly European Dra* 
matic Presentation of the American Indiin: 
Spain, France and England. 1492-1700. 
Louisiana Sute U in New Orleans (Drama 
and Communicatlom), 1973* MA. 27729 

Porter, Betty. Yannykas and Marika: Mouschenka 
and the Green Snipdragon; The Magfe 
Pin^ta: Plays for Puppeu. Galiftoroia State 
U, Sacramento (Drama). 1970. MA. 27730 

Reed, Wilbert Wayne, Sr. The SUtus of Dra- 
matic Productions in the Black Colleges and 
Untveiaitiea^ 1962-1971. Northeatt Louisiana 
U (Speech), IS98* MA« 27731 

Reeves David Heard. The Christian Prince: 
An Analysis of die Role of HanUet MU- 
westem U (Specdi and Drama), 1978. MA. 
27732 

Relsinger, Lynette. The Eiditential Theatre u 
Viewed by Jean Paul Sartre and Albert 



Camus. Pacific Lutheran U (Communicatiott 
Arts), 1971. MA. 277S3 

Reltih. Patricia C. A ProducUon of Jean An- 
ltouilh*s ^ritigoitr. Bowling Green Sute U 
<St>ecch). 1973. MA. 27734 

Richerd, Edwin. Plan for Introducing Creative 
Dramatics in Southern C»eorgia. Ohio V 
($shool of Theater). 1973. M.A. 27735 

Ricdihaler, Robert L. A Scenic Design for 
Eugene O^Ncill's The Hairy Ape Bated 
upon a Nicttschr^n Approach to the Play. 
Kent State V f H). 1973. MA. 27786 

Ringlcr, Nancy Directing the Musical 
Company at the ^imwood Community Play* 
house: A Production Thesis. Hunter Col- 
lege, City U of New York (Theatre and 
Qnema). 1973. MA. 27737 

Roane. Andrea Theresa. The Showboat as a 
Theatrical Institution in New Orleans: 1831 
to 1940. Louisiana State U in New Orleans 
(Drama and Communications), 1973. MA. 
27738 

Robertson, Carolyn. Costume Designs for 
Cabaret. California State U. Sacramento 
(Drama). 1972. MA. 27739 

Robertson, Grace. No Common Glory. (A Play 
based on the last years of Chailes II). Oc- 
ddenul College (Speech & Drama), 1973. 
MA. 27740 

Robinson, Kay M. Elementary Speech and 
Drama Eduation and Its Implemenudon 
in Wisconsin's Elementary Schools, U of 
Wisconsin— Stevens Point (Communication). 
1973. MAT. 27741 

Rodcower, Andrea Jean. An Analysis and Com- 
parison of the Productim-Oriettted Dra* 
matic Theories of Vsevolod Meyerhold and 
Bertolt Brecbt. Herbert H. Lehman College, 
City U of New York (Speech and Theatre), 
1973, MA. 27742 

Rody, Robert J. Converting a Classroom into a 
Fkxible, Feasible Production Facility with 
Pioductioo Designs for Joe Egg. Bowling 
Green SUte U (Speech), 1973. M.A. 27743 

Rogeit, Delenna, Alai!~The Marionettes A 
Play. Midwesleisi U Speeds and Thorn), 
1966. MA. S7744 

Romeo, Santo J. The Medieval and Renalnanofr 
Theatres as Eicpreidoot ef tbdr Ttmeip 
AJ>. 500-I6S0. Memphis State V ^peedi 
Communifatfcm), 1978* MA. 87748 

Roae. Mark. rUiory, Come Qui of iha Smi^, 
Dear: A FuU-Length Play. California State 
U, Sacramento (Speech), 1970, MA. 27746 

Rots, Pobert Fromtse of the Sabttng Aged: An 
Origliial Tbice Act Flay, San Fsandaoo 
State U fncttie Atts). 1978* MA. 27747 
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Royvr. Sisiet Juclitli. ProUucticm Analyttt of 
T. EUot ft The Carktcit Party. CalifomU 
State U. Fiillcrtoi) (Thtaire). I97S, M.A, 
27748 

Rutfckoit« Mat&lia. The llandbcKik ot Educa* 

tiitnal Theatie Promotion Maiia^tiient. 

CjHfornia State U. Sacramento (Drama), 

1972. Mj^. 27749 
Saini Qair. Pita. The ArtUl Figure in the Playi 

of Philip Barry. Ohio U (School of Thc- 

ati^), 1972. M.A. 27750 

Schmidt. Carl Michael. VaUe-Inclan: Three 
Plays. Hunter C'^llcge. City V of New York 
(Theatre and Cinema). I97S. MA. 27751 

Schmacl. William F. The Three Musketeers: A 
Production Thesis. Art Institute ot Chicago 
(Coodman School of Dranu). 197S. M.F.A. 
27752 

Searle. Arlcne L. A Study of the Characteristics 
of Ei^ht of the Female Protagonists in Seven 
of the Ixmgcr Playn by Tennessee Williams. 
Pari6c Lutheran I- (Communication Arts), 
1970. MA. 27758 

Seaton. Charles Wallace. A Production and Pro* 
ductinn Cook of Robert Anderson*! i 
Xnter Sang for My Father, Baylor U (Oral 
Ck)mmunication)p 1975. MA. 27754 

Sennc. Shcrill Ann. Creating a Role: Deicrip* 
lion of a Methodology Utilizing the Ap* 
plied Psychology of Occult Science. Cali* 
fomb State U. FuUertoa (Theatre). I97S. 
MA. 27753 

Serlen. Bruce. Grocery, Cackle, and Plsy Ball. 
Hunter College. City U of New York (The* 
atre and Qnema). I97S. MA. 27756 

Sethney. Richard C. History of Rapid City Com* 
munity Theatre Ffom 1948 to 1978. South 
Dakota SUte U (Speech). 1978. MA. 27757 

Setter. Carol Banks. Augustus Thomas and His 
Role in Theatre Management Problems Be* 
twcen 1919*1924. Miami U (Communicatioa 
and Theatie), 1978. MA. 87758 

Sbulman. Donald. BuilncM and this Arts: To* 
gether and Equal. Art Institute of Chicago 
(Goodman School of Diaaa). 1978. MJPA. 
27759 

Simons, Afcry Diane Rowand. Come Sweet 
Death: A Project in Stage Direction. Texas 
Christian U (Theatre Arts). 1978. M.FA* 
27760 

Simpett. Wesley A. SetfaNuaess In the Mm* 
•eriotts Plays Nod Cowavl U ot Vligtnla 
(Drama). 1972. MA 27761 

Sits. Careth Mann. From Uea to Charactert A 
Critical Analysis of Tfcematic Material as a 
Component of Character Devclopownt in 



Selected Plays by Elmer Rice. Northom 
IllinoU U (Theatre). 1978. M.A. 27762 
Skibinski. Elena. Eugene loncrni :mt His 
Absurd Ancestor, the Rumanian Playwright 
tan Liica Caragialc. Hunter College* City 
i: of New York (Theatre and Cinema). 1978. 
M^. 27768 

Smith. Catherine. Inigo Jones and Banqueting 
Houte of 1619: Sources of the English Pto* 
scenium. U of Virginia (Drama). 1972. MJ^. 
27764 

Smith. Rodger. A Production Notebook of Forty 
Carats as Produced for the Springfield Little 
Theatre. Southweu Missouri State U 
(Speedi and Theatre). 1978. M.A. 27765 

Sodders, Richard P. The Acting Apprenticeship 
of George Frederick Cooke in the English 
Provinces. LouiKiana State U — Baton Rouge 
(Speech). 1978. MA. 27766 

Sones. Charles Ellis. The Bible as a Source for 
Readers Theatre. U of Missiuippi (Speech 
arrfl Theatie). 1978. MA. ZTIVt 

Staggenborg. Robert. Heartbreak House and the 
Shavian Dialectic of Theater. U of Cin- 
cinnati (Theater Aru). 1973. MA. 27768 

Steele. Charles Edward. David Gairic&'s Mac- 
beth. U of Virginia (Drama), 1973. M.A. 
27769 

Steele. Edward J. The Relationship of Predic- 
tive*£mpadUc Ability. Bowling Green State 
U (Speech). 1978. M.A. 27770 

Steer^rod. Spencer. The History ot the Nelson* 
ville Opera House. Ohio U (School of The- 
atre). 1978. MA. 27771 

Stein. Karen Sue. Vaudeville in New York Oty 
1900 to 1910. Louisiana State U— Baton 
Rouge (Speech). 1978. MA. 27772 

Stephenson. R, Rex« The Premier Season of 
Wysor's Grand Opera House, 1892. Indiana 
State U (Speech), 1978. MJi. 87778 

Stewart. Delia Waddington. The En^ivence of 
the Choreographer-Director in American 
Musical Theatre. Louisiana Sute U hi New 
Orleans (Drama and COmmunlcatkms). 1978. 
MA. S7774 

Stewart. Elisabeth Ann. The Use of Drama in 
the Treatment of the Mbid. U of South 
Carolina (Theatre). 1978. MA. 27775 

Swisi, Qieri. History of Theatie at Muskingum 
CoUefe. Ohio U (School of Theater). 1972. 
MA. 27776 

Sylvester. Robert Emerson. Directing Came Bhm 

Your Horn. V of Miami (Drama). 1978. 

M.F.A. 27777 
Ssari. Louis J. Analysis. Technique and Diiec* 

tloo of riie GreMi Cod Brown. Kent State U 

(Sr eecb), 1972. MA. 27778 
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Thackabctry. Anbur Neil. William Hobb* and 
Stage Combat. Louitiana State U lu New 
Orlcaii* (Drama and Communkationl). 1973. 
M K 27779 

Thackabetty. Mary Jo. The Sir Tytone Cuthrie- 
Tanya Molidwitfd» Tbniii Stage Concept. 
Louisiana State U in New Orleant (Drama 
aiMl CtommunicaiioM), 1973. M.A. 27780 

Thonufc, Susan Irene. A Record of the De- 
vvloiHaent and Execution of Settings. Co»- 
turnc*. and Makeup for a Production of 
The Cherry Orchard. California State U, 
Long Beach (Theatre Aru), 1973. MA. 
27781 

ThompMWi. Fred Edgar. Creating a Theatre. U 
of Southern Miisisslppl (Theatre Am). 1973. 
M A. 27782 

TldHTll. Douglai Aldcn. The Country Mu»it 
Narration: A Tht-airical Experience Created 
for a Non-Theatre Oriented Audicnte. 
Mrmphii State U (Speech Communication), 
1973. M A. 27783 

Tomion. Roie L. The "Almo«t Thcre" PUy- 
wright and How He Findi Supi>ort for Hi« 
Work. Hunter College. City V of New York 
(Theatre and ancma). 1973. M.A. 27784 

Torda. Thomai J. The AchicvemenU of Alex- 
ander Tairov'i Kaweray Theater. Ohio U 
(School of Theater), I97I. MJA. 27785 

Torpey, Glennis A. A Coitparative Study of the 
PhyUcal Convention* of No and Kabuki 
Illuttrated with an ExaminaUon of Diijdji. 
Bowling Green Sute U (Speech). 1973. MA. 
27780 

Treaty. Robert Emmet. Still Bom: An Original 
Play. V of South CaieUaa (Theatre), 1973. 
M.A. 27787 

TietUnr. Lawrence Joieph. The Director to the 
Worker*' Trouper A Study of the Anwrlcan 
Agitprop ai a Tbeatie. Herbert H. Ldwian 
College, City U of New York (Speech and 
Theatre), 1973. MA. 27788 

Trigg. Marcla Pauline. Dame* at Sea: A Creative 
Theiit in Acting. U of Soutbero Ml«d«tppt 
Theatre Artt). 197S. MA. 87789 

Tachiigi. Dak L. The Contemporary Acttoe 
AeMhetIc in Relation to Sdected Acdng 
Theoriea. U of Wyoming (Co mmuni cation 
fc Theatre). 1972. MA. 27790 

Tyler. Robert Theatre to Afao-Aaerica. Hunter 
Collete, City U of New York (Tbcatie and 
Clnenu), 199S. MA. 87791 

UUch, Roger. Contcmpemy Mmlc. Falrfidd U 
(Graduate School d Communication), 1978. 
MA. 87798 

Van Leo. Banctt W. Project to Seenle DeilgB 
tor the Production of Mother Courtf^ tmd 



Her C/UWren. San Diego State U (Drama), 
1973. MA. 27793 
Vtacent. Harvey. The Rote of the Stage Di- 
rector in Opera. Hunter CoUege, Oty U of 
New York (Theatre and Cinema), 1973. MA. 
27794 

Volk, Thomaa W. Actor* Theatre of Louiiville: 
i'JG3-l971. Wake Forest U (Speech Com- 
inuiiiution and Theatre Arts), 1973. MA. 
27795 

Waddell, Richard E. ITieatre in Charlottciville, 
1886-1912: The Levy Opera House aiul the 
Jefferson Auditorium. U of Virgfaiia 
(Drama). 1972. M.A. 27796 

Walker, Jaiict Haye*. A Production of Foihton. 
Hunter College, aty V of New York (The- 
atre and Cinema). 1973. MA. 27797 

Walsh. Mary Ann. An Analy^iis of the Creative 
ProatiKs of Robert Bolt u> Wrlthig A Man 
for AH Seasons: HU Use and Modification 
of Source*. Midwestern U (Speech and 
Drama). 1970. MA. 277M 

Webster, Hoyt Wayne. The Absence of Light: 
a Study to Stage Lighting. U of Mlsris*ippi 
(Speech and Theatre), 1973. MJA. 27799 

Wesncr, David. TAer* is AUifoys Tomom)w: An 
Original PUy. U of South Carolina (The- 
atre), 1973. MA. 27800 

White, Cathy. Lessac Method of Vocal Explora- 
tion Applied to the Production of Kopltl 
Chamber Music. Ohio U (School of Thc- 
aiert. 1973. M.A. 27801 

Whitehead. Marjorie. Sarah Kirby Sttrk: CaU- 
fomla'* Pioneer Actress-Manager. California 
State U, Sacramento (Drama), 1972. MA. 
27802 

Whltlatdi, Michael D. Paul Robewm: The 
Effect of Hit Political Activity 00 Hii 
Theatrical Career. Miami U (Communi- 
cation and Theatre). 197S. MA. 27803 

Wiehmann, Elizabeth. The Ideological and 
Artlitlc Revidon of Tien Han't The 
White Snake. V of HawaU (Dmma and 
Theatre), 1973. MA. 27804 

WiUiun*. Judith W Bacon. An Appliatlon of 
Epic Theory to a Produolon of Maxwell 
Andenon'k Anne of the Thomtnd Deys. V 
of Maine at Orono (Speech). 1978. MA. 
27805 

Wnilanu, Roger Mark. An Invemgatkm toto the 
Technkjuea and Problems AModated with 
SSMM Projectknt w Soenk Elements in 
the Dtflgn ol Shakespeare^ Mudt Ado 
About SothHit' Call^la State U. Lang 
Bcadi (Thcatrc Am). 1978. MA. 87806 

Wojdk. Linda B. Symmetry: A Means to an 
End. Calliomia State U. Fnllerten (The* 
atre). 1978. MA. 27807 
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WiMidruff, Rohert. Winuir Uit Ptmh. San Fitui* 
duxM Sute U (Theatre Am), MJTS. M.A. 
S780a 

Wmbliwiki. FiY^deriik. Many Voices: Towards 
a People's Theatre in America. An Insti* 
tute of Chicago (Goodman School of 
Drama). 197S. MJ.A. 27809 

Yordc. Richard E. Selected Acoustical Perform- 
ance Problems in a 300 Seat Thrust 1 he- 
ater. Ohio U (School of Theater), 197S. 
M.FjV. 27810 

lEachary, Samuel J. The Effectiveness of Music 
in Aiding a Dramatic Scene to EVokc the 
Desired Response from the Audience. Bowl- 
ing Green Sute U (Speech)* 1973. MA. 
27811 

Zien, Laurie. Publicity Techniques for No- 



budget* L4)W*budget Theatrical Extents* San 
Frandico Sute U (Theatre Arts), 1979» 
MA. 27812 

Zingale, Frank. Directing Arthur Milter's Tht 
Price in Huntington, Long Island: A Pro- 
duction Book. Hunter College, City U of 
New York (Theatre and Cinema). 1979. 
MA. 27818 

Zingale, Jeanne Wiegand. The Plays of Lor- 
raine Hansberry: Theses of ConfronUtion 
and Commitment. Ohio Sute U (Theatre), 
1973. MA. 27814 

Zupancic. Anthony J. A Study of the Rela* 
tionship Between Actor Perception and 
Audience Perception of Vladimir and Estra- 
gon in Waiting for Ccdot North Texas 
State U (Drama), 197S. MA. 27815 
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ABILENE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
(Communicatioa) 
26729. 26754, 26755, 26765 

ARIZONA STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Speech Communication) 

26956 

ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
(Goodman SchmA of Drama) 
27577. 27645. 27718. 27752, 27759. 27809 

AUBURN UNIVERSITY 
(Speech Communiation) 

26466. 26652, 268II. 27078, 27084. 27089, 

27126 

BALL STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Speech) 
26457. 26458, 26464 

BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 
(Oral Conununication) 
26814, 26905. 26907, 26928. 27754 

BOWUNG GREEN STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Speech) 

268S4*, 26850*, 26992, 27006*. 271J8, 2721S*, 
27S0S, 27592, 27485», 27491*, 27492«, 27504*. 
27545«, 27574, 27671. 27706. 27714. 27784, 
27748. 27770. 27786. 27811 

BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 
(Speech and Theatre Aru) 

27097 

BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY 
(Speech and Dramaik Am) 
20999*. 27478*. 27475». 275e4« 

C W. POST COLLEGE OF 
LONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY 
(Speedi) 

890S7. 27480, 27568. 27786 



CAUFORNIA STATE 
UNIVERSITY— CHICO 
(Spix-ch-Drama-Dannc) 

26927. 27412 

CAUFORNL^ STATE 
UNIVERSITY— FULLERTON 
(Theatre) 

27584. 27594. 27596. 27614. 27615. 27631. 
276S8. 27700. 27748. 27755. 27807. 

CAUFORNLA STATE 
UNIVERSITY— HAYWARD 
(Speech and Drama) 

^950. 26952 

CAUFORNIA STATE 
UNIVERSITY— LONG BEACH 
(Specdi Communication) 
26541. 26906. 26981. 27105 

(Theatre Arts) 
27647. 27670. 27690. 27696. 27781. 27806 

CAUFORNIA STATE 
UNIVERSITY— NORTHRIDGE 

(Speech Communiation) 

27068 

CAUFORNIA STATE 
UNIVERSITY— SACRAMENTO 

(Drama) 

27609. 27011. 27628. 27648. 27644. 27664. 
27704. 27707. 27780. 27789, 27749. 27802 

(Speech) 

27608, 27746 

CASE WESTERN RESEAVE UNIVERSITY 

(Speech Cnwmnniciiion) 
26980, 27155. 27164. 87206 



ERIC 
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CENTRAL MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 
(Speech and Dnututic Arti) 
aSSSS. S7234. 27255. 27238. 27268. 27372. 
274SS. 27456 

CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE UNIVERSITY 

(Speech Communication) 
26455. 26544, 26903. 27081. 27113 

(Speech Pathology) 

27322. 27452 

CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
(Speech and Hearing Sciences) 
27146*. 27168*. 27196». 27208* 

(Theatre) 

27465. 27470*. 27480*, 27511, 27514*. 27558 

COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Speech and Tfaeatire Aru) 
26638. 26761. 27127. 27653. 27672 

EAST TENNESSEE STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Special Education) 
27247. 27S29. 27334. 27336. 27406 

EASTERN ILUNOIS UNIVERSITY 
(Speech-Communication) 

26537. 26601. 26620. 26622. 26832. 2693S, 
27060 

FAIRFIELD UNIVERSITY 
(Graduate School o'. Communication) 

26496. 26500. 2f5l2. 26513, 26521. 26580. 

26538. 26593. .6613. 26621. 26646. 26675. 
26677. 26679, 26727. 26728, 26730. 26731, 
2€'?32. 26733. 26785. 26738. 26740. 26741. 
26744, 26745, 26749. 26753. 26759. 26760 
26766. 26775. 26776, 26793. 26796, 26S20, 
26910. 26918, 26922. 26923. 27108. 277S2 

FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 

26461. 26467. 26471*. 26516. 26529, 26547, 
26554*. 26567*. 26563*. 26587. 26630. 26648. 
26696*. 26701. 2670S. 1^6705, 26709*. 26712, 
26716, 26748, 26763. 26798. 26816. 26839. 
26851. 26873. 26879. 26889*. 26890. 26893*. 
26897. 26960. 26961. 26965*. 27045 

(Hablllutlve Sdencei) 
27192*. 27193*. 27210* 

speech) 

26591. 26596. S6626. 26686, 26645. 20698. 
26835. 86872. 26882. 86^. 2707S. 27112 



26627 



(Speech Communication) 



(Theatre) 
27567, 27585, 27689 

HiRBERT H. LEHMAN COLLEGE. 

CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
(Speech and Theatre) 
26917. 26951. 27243, 27282. 27286. 27429. 
27463. 27727. 27742. 27788 

HUNTER COLLEGE. 
aTY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
(Speech Comtnunicatton) 

26515 

(Theatre and Cinema) 
27598. 27601. 27692, 27699. 27737. 27751. 
27756, 27763, 27784, 27791. 27794. 27797. 
27813 

ILUNOIS STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Infoimation Sdencet) 
26612. 26802. 26808, 26810. 27065. 27116 

INDIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Speech) 

27053, 27064. 27613, 27642. 27683, 27773 



26785 



26482. 
26718. 
26846. 
26886. 
26988. 
27062. 



27502. 
27654. 
27697 



27110 



INDIANA (JNIVERSITY 
(Radio and l . ieviiion) 

(Speech) 

26548. 26565*. 26566*, 26572, 

26826. 26836. 26841*. 26842, 

26849. 26860. 26861. 26868. 

2689b. 26925. 26947, 26949. 

26989. 26991*, 27008, 27037*, 

27082, 27092. 27198, 27139 

(Theatre and Drama) 
27624. 27528, 27547, 27560. 
27675. 27676, 27678. 27680. 

KEARNEY STATE COLLEGE 
^peedi) 



26577. 
26844, 
26884, 

27040*. 



27595. 
27684, 



28635 



(Speech Gonmuniatioo) 
(Theatre) 



27559* 

FORT HAYS KANSAS STATE COLLEGE 



KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 
^Pflcdi) 

26767, 26799, 26806. 26857*. 26998*. 27085*, 
27100. 27190*, 27194, 27198, 2720R. 27241, 
27284. 27290. 27312. 27S55. 27868. 27402, 
27422. 27486. 27451. 27468. 27493*. 27542*. 
27654*. 27565*, 27588, 27708, 27717. 27728. 
27786, 27778 
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LOUISIANA STATE 
IJNtVERSITY— BATON ROUGE 

26451*. 26S74, 26S88. 26619. 26631. 2669S*. 
26722. 26908. 26914, 26824. 26957. 27189*. 
2728J. 27S18. 27382. 27420. 27461, 27469«. 
27512*, 27518*, 27529*. 27549*. 27550*. 27597, 
27633, 27766, 27772 

LOUISIANA STATE 
UNIVERSITY IN NEW ORLEANS 
(Drama and CfNnmunicatiotu) 
27576. 27578. 27602, 27677. 27691. 27698, 
27729. 27738, 27774. 27779. 27780 

MANKATO STATE COLLEGE 
(Speecb and Theatie Arts) 
26459. 26517. 26902. 26916. 27404. 27583. 
27604, 27630. 27688 

MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 
(Speech) 

26465 26615 

MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Sficeih Cunmunicaticm) 
26498. 26807. 27095. 27745. 27783. 

MIAMI UNIVERSITY 
(Communiction and Theatre) 
27655. 27674. 27758, 27803 

MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Audiology and Speech Science*) 
27151*. 27188, 27202*. 27211*. 27212*. 27336. 
27388 

(ConuBunicatioQ) 
26569*. 26576*. 26594. 26685*. 26686*. 26689*. 
26777, 26795, 26797. 27028*. 27066. 27O80. 
27123 



3S724, 



(Televiitoa and Radio) 
26758, 26769. 26791. 26803 



MIDWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
(Speech and Drama) 
28921. 26934. 27659. 27661. 27662. 27712. 
27732. S7744, 27796 

MONTCLAIR STATE COLLEGE 
(Speech and Theatre) 

27632 

MOORHEAI) STATE COLLEGE 
(Speech) 

27229. 27386 

MURRAY STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Communication^ 
26768. 26788. 26813. V919 



NEW MEXICO STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Speech) 

26683 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
(Cinema Studies) 

26707*. 26714 

Speech and Educational ( aeatre) 
27521*. 27533* 

NORTH TEXAS STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Drama) 

27587. 27652. 27666, 27815 

(Speech Communication) 
26542. 26681, 26818, 26943. 26958. 26959. 
27069. 27094. 27117. 27124. 27IS5 

NORTHEAST LOUISIANA UNIVERSITY 
(Speech) 

27731 

NORTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 
(Speech CommunicatiMi) 
26463. 26543. 26617. 26647. 26737. 26809. 
26815. 26817. 26929. 26962. 27091 

(Theatre) 

27570. 27616, 27619. 27629. 27762 

NORTHWESTERN STATE UNIVERSITY 
OF LOUlSLiNA 
(Speech and Journalism) 
26497. 26524. 27581. 27669. 27719 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
(Communication Studies) 
26575. 27046 

(Communicative Disorders) 
27143. 27144. 27149. 27150. 27160*. 27167. 
27185*. 27219 

(Interdepartmental Studies) 

26483 

^terpreution) 
26657. 26660*. 26664*. 26665* 



26719 
26468* 



(Rad£o, Television and Film) 
(Speedi Educatton) 



OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 
(SpeeJi and Drama) 

27667. 27740 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
^peedi d?f'Biniif*ffiiti'**T) 
26518. 26553. 26559. 26700*. 26715*. 26747. 
26770. 26784. 26792. 26804. 26812. 26819. 
26S22*. 26824. 26865*. 26680*. 26887*. 26888*. 
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26899*. 26911. 2691S, 26S26, 269S9. S694I. 

2696S. 26966*. 2697S*. 26974*. 2698S*. 269S6*. 

27002*. 27099. 27120. 27207*. 27214*. 27218*. 

27220*. 27226*. 27238. 27245. 27248. 27252. 

27262. 27266. 27280. 27295, 27304. 27313, 

27335, 27349, 27356, 27369, 27396. 27S98. 
27407. 27464 

(Theatre) 

26536. 27477, 27481, 27495. 27552*. 27589. 
S7641. 27814 

OHIO UNIVERSITY 
(Hearing and Speech Science*) 
27142. 27164, 27178. 27195 

(School of Interpersonal Communication) 
26484*, 26552*. 26661*. 26823*, 26853*. 26857, 
26A91, 26967, 26970, 26984*, 27027, 27034. 
27055, 27072, 27075. 27140, 27I8S* 

(School of Theatre) 
27572. 27591. 27592. 27639, 27651, 27656. 
27694. 27721. 27735. 27750. 27771, 27776. 
27785. .^801, 27810 

PACIFIC LUTHERAN UNIVERSITY 
(Communication Am) 
26453. 27733, 27753 

PACinC UNIVERSITY 
(Speech and Communication) 
26514. 26540 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Speech Communicatioo) 
26485*. 2S499, 26501, 26504, 26508, 26511, 
26534. 26592. 26649, S6702. 26726, 26790, 
26800, 26832*. 26864*. 26882, 26944. 26946. 
26977*, 27004*, 27025*, 27039. 27090, 27104, 
27111. 27114, 27118, 27122, 27128, 27132, 
27300 

PORTL<VND STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Speech) 

26742. 27272, 27344, 27357, 27410, 27414 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
(Audiology and Speech Sdencet) 
27154*, 27156*, 27170*, 27172*, 27204*. 27251, 
2782S, 27941, 27374, 27393, 27397, 27460 

(Communication) 
26470*, 26475*, 26476*, 26491*, 26506, 26549, 
26558, 26589*, 26611, 26642. 26650. 28845*. 
26896*. 26985. 26959. 26971*. 26978*. 87019* 



27471, 27566 



876S8 



(CMuatmlatknu)) 



(Cicatlve Am) 



QUEENS COLLEGE, 
CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
(Communication Am and Sciences) 
26460, 26462, 26637. 267v8. 27115. 27136. 
27IS7. 27324, 27S71. 27385 

ST. CLOUD STATE COLLEGE 
(^>eech Science. Pathology, and Audiology) 
27259. 27275. 27277. 27288, 27305, 27309, 
27331, 27346, 27363, 27401, 27409, 27416, 
27439 

SAN DIEGO STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Drama) 

27605. 27606, 27620, 27635. 27793 

(Speech Goaununicatioa) 
27061. 27085. 27086 

(Speedi Pathology and Audiology) 
27254. 27376. 27279. 27289. 27307, 27316. 
27338. 27381, 27421, 27428, 27437. 27438 

SAN FRANCISCO STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Speech CommunlcatkNi) 
26602, 26614, 26618. 26624, 26633. 27054. 
27087 

(Theatre Am) 
27573. 27S34. 27640. 27709. 27711. 27747. 
27808. 27812 

SAN JOSE STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Speech-Communication) 
26523, 26527. 76632. 27059, 27129 

SOUTH DAKOTA STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Speech) 
27101. 27725. 27757 

SOUTHERN ILUNOIS UNIVERSITY 
(Speech) 

26472*. 26561*. 26654*. 266S9*, 26827*. 26829*. 
26866*, 26869*, 26874*, 26876*. 27011*, 27032* 

SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 
(Communication Dlioiden) 

27310 

SOUTHWEST MISSOURI 
STATE UNIVERSITY 
aSpeedi and Theatre) 
26673. 26678. 27067. 27185. 27710. 27705 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
(Drama) 
27474. 27489. 2755S 

STATE UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW YORK AT BUFFALO 
(Speech f>'«fl p« i««^T nrt ffn ) 
26507. 26593. 27147*. 27148*. 27201*. 27267. 
27848. 27889. 27417. 27445. 27455 
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STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK, 
COLLEGE AT CORTLAND 
(Speech and Theatre Arts) 
26S03. 27056 

STEPHEN F. AUSTIN 
STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Speech Communication) 
26605. 26739 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
(Speech Education) 
2686S», 27016. 27017*. 27019». 27024, 270SS*, 
27497*. 27510* 

(Televifion-Radio) 

27177 

TEACHERS COLLEGE. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
(Speech Pathology and Audiology) 
27162*, 27169, 27187, 27221 

TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
(Speech) 

26481. 26490. 2649S. 26495, 26871. 26877, 
26878. 26976. 2702S. 27048. 27141, 27157. 
27181 

TEXAS CHRISTMN UNIVERSITY 
(Speech Communication) 

26545 

(Theatre Arti) 

27760 

TUFTS UNIVERSITY 
(Drama) 

27526* 

TULANE UNIVERSITY 
(Speech Pathology and Audiology) 
27255. 2729S. 27350. 27425 

(Theatre and Speech) 
27548. 27603. 27724 

UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 
(Speedi) 

27306. 29854 

UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 
(Speech Coamunication) 

26666* 

UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 
(Speech and Dramatic Art) 

26954 

UNIVERSITY OF CAUFORNU, 
BERKELEY 
(Rhetoric) 
27041*. 27051*. 27191* 



SOS 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
DAVIS 
(Diamatic Art) 

27531* 

UNIVERSITY OF CAUFORNU. 
SANTA BARBARA 
(Speech) 

27074, 27083, 27088. 27119, 27232. 27242. 
27203, 27278. 27403. 27413, 274'16 

UNIVERSITY OF ONUNNATI 
(Communication Arts) 
26595. 26948 

(Speech Pathology) 
27159*. 27327. 27328, 27333, 27865. 27408, 
27457 

(Tlieatie Aru) 
27599, 27636. 27682, 27768 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
(Communication) 
26474*. 26985. 26995*, 27005, 27022. 27071. 
27134 

UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 
(Communication) 
26474*. 26985. 26995*. 2700S. 27022. 27071. 
27134 

UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 
(Speech-Communication) 

26525 

(Speech and Dramatic Artt) 

26751 

UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
(Speech Communicatioo) 
26567*, 26570*. 26571*. 26583*. 26590*. 26669. 
26692*. 26706*. 26968. 26993*. 27031*. 27096 

UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
(Speech) 

26450, 26510, 26643, 27010. 27052. 27I7S, 

27203. 27236. 27253. 27315. 27321. 27826. 

27330. 27340. 27358. 27364. 27370. 27877, 

27390. 27400, 27411, 27432. 27442. 27447. 
27454, 27681, 27728 

UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 
speech Commimicatloo) 
26606. 26609. 27098 

UNIVERSITY OF HAWAU 
(Drama and Theatre) 
27648. 27663. 27687. 27702. 27804 

UNIVERSITY OF HUSTON 
speech) 

26682. 27109 
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UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 
(Theatre Am) 

27657. 2769S 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
(Speech Communication) 
26636*. 2684S. 26938. 26972*. 27018*. 270S8*. 
27466. 27479*. 27508*. 27515*. 27520*. 27537*. 
27561* 

(Speech and Hearing Science) 
27158* 27431 

UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
(English) 

27047* 

(Speech and Dramatic Art) 
26688*. 26694. 26710*. 26711. 26979. 26981*. 
26994*. 27C01*. 27482*. 27522 

(Speech Pathology and Audiology) 
27145. 27153. 27161. 27174. 27175. 27179. 
27180, 27182. 27197. 27199. 27222. 27227. 
27287. 27301. 27391. 27394. 27426. 27448. 
27462 

UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
(School of Commcnicationt) 
26603. 26639 

UNIVERSITY OF MAINE AT ORONO 

(Speech) 

26559. 27077. 27256, 27298. 27308. 27373. 
27405. 27427. 27607. 27805 

UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 
(Speech and Dnunatic Art) 
26505. 26599. 26608. 26721. 26750. 26781. 
27076. 27093, 27593. 27622 

UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 
(Speech) 

26964* 

UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 
(Drama) 

27685. 27777 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
(Speech Communication and Theatre) 
26560*. 26568*. 26662*. 26663*. 26684*. 26690*. 
26691*. 26697*. 26713*. 26717*. 26720*. 26838*. 
26870*. 26885*. 27021. 27080*. 27506*. 27532*. 
27539*. 27546*. 27563* 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
(Speech Oimmnntcitlon) 
26520. 26556*. 26573*. 26725, 26743. 26858. 
26859*. 26875*. 26883. 2S900*. 26904. 26937. 
26942. 26945. 27103. 27503*. 2750/*. 27516*. 
27557 



(Theatre Aru) 
27478*. 27486. 27513. 27523*. 27562* 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI 
(Speech and Theatre) 
27618. 27649. 27715. 27767. 27799 

UNIVERSITY OF 
MISSOURI— COLUMBU 
(Speech and Dramatic Art) 
26569*. 26479*. 26480*. 26668*. 26840*. 27217*. 
27223*. 27484*. 27498*. 27505*. 27534*. 27586*. 
27540*. 27543», 27556* 

UNIVERSITY OF 
MISSOURI— KANSAS CITY 
(Theatre) 

27617, 27708 

UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA 
(Speech Pathology and Audiology) 
27233. 27260. 27264. 27265. 27270. 27285. 
27297. 27802. 27317. 27319. 27328. 27843. 
27347. 27353, 27859. 27367. 27883. 27884. 
27450. 27453 

UNIVERSITY OF 
NEBRASKA— LINCOLN 
(Speech and Dramatic Art) 
26502. 27015. 27176. 27200. 27244. 27250. 
27299. 27352. 27861. 27395. 27498*. 27500. 
27544 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA AT OMAHA 
(Speech) 

26528. 26607, 26610, 26756. 27079. 27130. 
27695 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
(Speech Communicatloo) 
2707P, 27181 

UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH CAROUNA— GREENSBORO 
(Drama and Speedi) 
27444. 27586. 27626. 27660. 27720 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA 
(Speech) 
26597, 26641. 26912. 2706S 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
(Speech Communication) 
26494. 26555, 26562. 26564, 26578*. 26582. 
26584. 26616. 26634. 26610. S6S51. S8852 

UNIVERSITY OF OKSCOS 
(Speech) 

26695. a67M. 26736. 26757. S6778. 26778. 
26825. 26833. 26881. 26894. 26895*. 27517. 
27595. 27551. 27555 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
(Speech and Thettre Am) 
2647S. 86492. 26585. 26843«. 26982. 27050* 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
(Tbeatie) 

27579, 27610. 27621. 27775, 27787. 27800 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOl A 
(Communication) 

26604 

UNIVERSimr OF SOUTH FLORIDA 
(Speech Communication) 
26454. 26674. 27102 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CAUFORNIA 

(Speech Communication) 
26579«, 26581 •. 26586«, 2665S*. 26667«, 
268S7*. 26980, 26975*, 26980«. 27012*. 27026», 
27044*. 27049*. 27224». 27225«. 27476* 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI 

(Theatre Am) 
27590. 27705. 27782. 27789 

UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
(Speech and Theatre) 
26782. 27058. 27646. 27679. 27722 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AY AUSTIN 
(Speedi Communication) 
26486*. 26488*. 26546. 26659*. 26680. 26847*. 
27107. 27228. 27231. 272S7. 27240. 27274. 
27292. 27320. 27820. 27424. 27484. 27459 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AT EL PASO 

(Drama and Speech) 

26772 

UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
(Coomuniction) 
26671*. 27036*. 27042*. 27152*. 27166*. 27209*. 
27216* 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
(Communiatlon and Theatre) 

26623. 27239. 27257. 27269. 27271. 27273. 

27291. 27294. 27296. 27S14. 27435. 27440. 

27449 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
(Dxima) 

27569. 27575. 27623. 27627. 27637. 27665. 
27701, 27761. 27764. 27769, 27796 

speech CoouBunicatiim) 
27106, 27121 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
(Speed)) 

28650*. 26551*. 26658. 26920. 26990* 



UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN— MADISON 
(Communication Am) 
26580*. 26644. 26687*. 26704*. 26708*. 2»746. 
26752. 26764. 26771. 26780. 26786. S6787, 
26794. 26821. 26856*. 26996* 

(Theatre and Drama) 
27467*. 27485*. 27487*. 27494*. 27541*. 27571. 
27582. 27600. 27624. 27625. 27560. 27668, 
27713. 27716 

UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN— MILWAUKEE 
(Communication) 
26628. 26629. 26940 

UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN— RIVER FALLS 
(Speech) 

26531. 27612 

UNIVERSITY OP 
V;iSCONSIN— STEVENS POINT 
(Communicatioo) 
26522. 26762. 27741 

UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN— SUPERIOR 
(Cnmmnniciring Am) 

26509 

UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 
(Communication and Theatre) 
26598. 26625. 26723. 27790 

(Speech Pathology— AudioIog>) 
27249. 27337. 27345, 27378. 27399. 27419 

VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 
(Hearing and Speech Science*) 

27246. 27311. 27482. 27360. 27862. 27379, 

27387. 27423 

WAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY 
(Speech Communicatitm and Theatre Am) 
26452. 26456. 26519. 26600. 26676. 2779S 

WASHINGTON STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Speech Communication) 
26855. 26909. 26969. 26997. 27009. 27020. 
27509 

WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Speech Communication and Theatre) 
2S4S7*. 26489*. 26655. 26672*. 25774. 2S78S. 
26854*. 26862. 26901. 26915. 27163*. 27165*, 
27171*, 27472*, 27488. 27490. 27496». 27499, 
27601. 27519*. 27626*. 27527* 
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WESTERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY WICHITA STATE UNIVERSITY 

(Gomtnunicatioa Am ind Sdenca) /Lo«»n*rt{c\ 

26526. 265SJI. S!68<». 27261. 27281. S73S9. ^.j^ ^ ^ 

27351. 27S75, S7S76. 27380. 27415, 27418. "^^^ ' 
27441 

WESTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY ^^LE UNIVERSITY 

(Speech Pathology and Audiology) (School of Draoa) 

27230 27468, 27530. 27538 
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